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II.vvi.vG  hntl  some  experience  in  the  treatment  nf  woimtled  soldiers  diirinu; 
the  Crimean  campaign,  tlie  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  Franco-German  AVar  of 
1870-71,  I  was  induced  to  compete  for  a  prize  offered  by  Her  Majesty 
tlie  Queen  of  Pnissia  and  Empress  of  Germany,  for  tlie  best  Essay  ou  the 
"  Practical  Treatment  of  Wounded  in  War." 

The  prize  judges.  Professors  Billroth  of  Vienna,  Baron  vou  Langenbeck 
of  Berlin,  and  Socin  of  Basle,  awarded  my  Essay  a  prize,  which  I  now 
publish  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  friends  in  the  Medical  Profession. 

The  great  difficulty  of  preparing  a  work  to  meet  the  ever-recurring 
emergencies  of  war  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  excuse  for  any  shortcomings 
which  may  be  found  in  it.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  army  surgeon  of 
the  present  day  has,  as  a  rule,  to  deal  Avith  wounded  under  very  difFcrent 
circumstances  from  his  predecessors. 

Railways,  improved  transport  and  liold  appliances,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  "  Geneva  Convention,"  have  given  to  wounded  soldiers 
better  prospects  of  recovery  in  many  respects  ;  but  experience  has  sulli- 
ciently  proved  that  modern  surgeons  may  still  be  placed,  imder  exceptional 
circumstances,  in  no  better  position  for  the  care  of  their  wounded  than 
were  those  of  former  days.  Ou  this  account  I  have  detailed  the  surgical 
rules  of  the  older  surgeons,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  present  day,  pre- 
suming that  my  readers  will  not  omit  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case  that  falls  under  their  care,  and  be  guided  in  applying  the 
rules  given  in  the  manual  in  accordance  witli  them. 

Take,  for  example,  tlie  circumstances  of  men  with  wounds  in  or  near  to  a 
Continental  town,  with  every  comfort  and  ap|)liance  at  hand,  and  those  of 
others  witli  similar  wounds  on  such  a  field  as  that  of  Alma,  Magilala.  (ir 
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Coomassie,  with  the  necessity  for  immediate  long  transport  and  exposure  : 
— how  different  must  be  the  plans  of  treatment  adopted  in  some  of  these 
injuries ! 

I  have  included  several  subjects  which  might  at  first  sight  be  considered 
extraneous  to  the  purpose  of  a  surgical  manual,  such  as  a  scale  of  hospital 
diets,  construction  of  cooking-places,  of  camp  ovens,  extemporarj'  water 
filters,  and  latrines ;  but,  from  experience  in  the  field,  I  know  how  im- 
portant for  the  present  comfort  of  patients  and  the  ultimate  results  of 
their  injuries  it  is  to  the  surgeon  to  have  memoranda  on  these  matters  at 
Land  for  easy  reference.  These  formed  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
original  Essay,  but  to  the  present  publication  I  have  also  appended  the  For- 
mulary of  Prescriptions  which  is  now  in  general  use  in  Military  Hospitals. 
I  have  found  the  use  of  this  formulary  a  means  of  facilitating  work  and 
saving  time,  and  have  therefore  thought  it  would  prove  a  convenient 
addition  to  the  manual. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Essay  I  lay  no  claim  to  literary  merit  or 
originality.  ]My  object  has  been  simply  to  present  to  the  surgeon  such 
information  as  I  myself  found  the  want  of  during  my  campaigns  ;  and  in 
doing  so  I  have  extensively  made  use  of  the  labours  of  others,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted,  but  who,  like  myself,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  well  rewarded]  if 
their  efforts  tend  to  mitigate  in  the  smallest  degree  the  sufferings  of  the 
unf  ortimate  wounded  in  war. 

J.  H.  PORTER. 

WOOLSTON, 

May,  1875. 
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(intitml  Remarks. — The  dutie'i  uf  the  Army  Surgeou,  at  all  times  respon- 
sible, are  more  especially  so  in  time  of  -ivar,  and  much  of  the  success  of 
troops  is  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  liave  been  executed. 

Foretliought  is  rerpiired  in  making  suitable  suggestions  for  preservation 
of  health,  and,  when  sickness  and  wounds  occur,  proper  organization  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  sufferers. 

It  is  not  always  possible  that  officers  commanding  forces  in  front  of  an 
enemy  can  attend  to  tlio  strict  rules  of  hj'giene  on  account  of  being  obliged 
to  take  up  <'crtaia  positions  with  regard  to  tactics,  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
tlie  responsible  surgeon  to  make  tlie  most  of  such  positions,  and  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal  offer  such  suggestions  as  will  conduce  to  the  healtli 
and  comfort  of  tliose  under  his  care.  It  is  on  these  occasions,  when  dilK- 
c\dtics  have  to  be  overcome,  tliat  the  resources  of  the  Army  Surgeon  arc 
severely  tested  and  his  genius  aiul  training  brilliantly  brought  out. 

Regiiiations  for  preserving  licalth  do  not  appear  to  be  required  in  tliis 
essay;  it  will  therefore  only  be  my  aim  to  oifer  some  practical  assistance 
to  the  Army  Surgeon  when  eng.agcd  with  troops  in  time  cd'  war,  and  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  skill  in  the  care  of  wounded. 

Rules  and  regulaliona  exist  in  all  civilized  coimtries  for  the  organisation 
of  transport,  supply  of  stores,  comforts,  aiul  medicines,  also  surgical  instru- 
ments, under  their  respective  departments,  with  which  it  is  desirable  that 
tlie  surgeons  in  the  lield  should  have  no  responsibility,  except  for  such  as 
iiuiy  be  rer|uir"d  for  immediale  use,  their  entire  time  iinil  oljject  being  for 
the  <'are  and  treatim:nt  of  those  under  them. 

Surgeons  should  make  themselves  accpiainted  with  tlie  conslriiclion  of  nil 
Irniix/i'irt  fcjr  their  sick  and  wounded,  so  as  in  (he  event  of  accidents  in 
moving  they  can  in  some  measure  render  temporary  assistance,  much  suffer- 
ing and  delay  being  frequently  occasioned  by  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
attendants  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  able  to  set  to  rights  trivial 
ai:cidcnts. 

Ill  liikiii<j  ilic  J!i:li,l,  cither  in  iiuiuediate  charge  of  troops  or  attached  to 
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hospitals,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have  a  careful  inspection  of  every 
article  taken  over,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  position  or  locale  of 
medicines,  instruments,  medical  comforts,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and 
sucli  articles  as  may  be  required  in  a  hurry,  or  at  night,  to  detail  each 
medical  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or  hospital  orderly,  to  his  respec- 
tive post,  and  to  see  they  are  acquainted  with  their  duties  ;  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  cannot  be  too'strongly  impressed,  as  it  is  only  by  each  individual 
knowing  exactly  what  his  duties  are,  and  relative  position  of  articles  in 
charge,''that  great  confusion,  unnecessary  unpacking,  and  trouble  can  be 
prevented. 

Surgical  instruments  should  be  special  objects  for  care,  as  without  their 
being  in  good  order  the  sm-geon  is  verj'  little  use  ou  active  ser%'ice  in  the 
field.  Guthrie  justly  remarks,  "  that  a  surgeon  without  his  apparatus  and 
equipment  is  little  better  than  a  battery  without  anmiunition." 

In  dry  climates,  sui-gical  instruments  can  be  kept  free  from  rust  by 
thorough  drying  after  use,  the  case  being  afterwards  enclosed  in  waterproof 
covering.  In  moist  climates  they  should  be  smeared  -with  mercurial  oint- 
ment, rubbing  off  the  same  when  re((uircd  for  use. 

The  construction  of  a  temporary  field  kitchen,  hospital  huts,  latrmes,  and 
temporary  cots,  should  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  the  army  surgeon,  as 
he  may  be  placed  in  positions  where  regular  artificers  are  not  available  ; 
with,  therefore,  his  knowledge  on  these  matters,  and  the  aid  of  a  few 
orderlies,  he  may  be  able  to  afford  shelter,  properly  cooked  food,  and  com- 
fort in  a  sliort  time.  He  should  also  bo  acquainted  vdth  the  method  of 
pitching  of  tents  and  marquees,  and  the  amount  of  space  required  for 
each. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  matters  do  not  belong  to  the  duties  of  the 
Army  Surgeon  ;  but  on  service  he  wUl  find  that  unless  he  is  capable  of 
supervising  and  directing  them,  much  must  be  left  undone,  and  those  under 
his  care  must  consequently  sufler.  And  if  the  usual  resources  fail  or  are 
not  at  hand,  he  should  by  extemporaneous  expedients  succour  thewoimdcd 
and  relieve  the  sick.  .... 

An  acquaintance  with  the  dress  of  the  soldier  may  assist  m  discovering 
some  cause  for  inability  to  march  or  keep  up  with  the  others,  such  as  tight 
collars,  or  badly-litting  boots,  wrinkles  in  trousers,  A-c. 

The  carriaf/e  of  sick  and  wounded  on  stretchers  is  highly  important,  and 
the  surgeon  should  be  in  a  jiosition  to  iustruct  those  about  liim,  in  llio 
event  of  regularly  trained  men  not  being  available.  As  an  inslaiico  of  the 
serious  consequences  which  may  occur  from  want  of  jiropcr  training  in  the 
carriar.e  of  wounded,  the  writer  mav  mention  a  case  that  occurred  during 
the  Crimean  -war.  An  odiccr  received  a  ^^•ound  in  the  trenches  before 
Sevastopol  ;  the  men  of  his  regiment  placed  him  on  a  stretcher,  which  they 
lifted  on  their  shoulders,  having  their  rilles  at  the  same  time  sluiig  across 
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theii  bodies,  muzzles  uppermost :  one  accidentally  exploded,  inflicting  a 
mortal  wound  ou  the  unfortunate  officer.  Had  these  men  been  trained, 
they  would  not  have  carried  the  stretcher  on  their  shoulders. 

The  following  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  Professor  Longmorc  for  the 
proper  carriage  of  stretchers,  and  wliich  can  scared}-  be  improved  upon  : — 

'■  For  several  reasons,  it  is  most  desirable  that  three  men  should  accom- 
pany ever)'  stretclicr  which  is  to  be  used  for  carrying  wounded  from  the 
tieki  of  action.  Two  men  are  usually  told  oif,  but  the  third  is  required  in 
case  of  either  of  the  other  two  bearers  becoming  wounded,  to  act  as  a  relief 
to  the  bearers  during  the  transport,  and  to  assist  in  placing  upon  the 
stretcher  men  who  have  mctwitli  serious  fractures  of  bones  from  gun-shoti 
Tor  these  latter  cases  the  presence  of  a  third  bearer  is  of  essential  impor- 
tance. A  patient  witli  a  fractured  leg  should  never  be  lifted  up  and  put 
on  a  stretclicr  by  two  bearers  ouly,  unless  under  extreme  urgency. 

'•Before  attempting  to  remove  a  badly-wounded  man  from  the  spot 
wliere  he  has  fallen,  the  stretcher  should  be  lu'ought  close  up  to  him  ;  the 
w<iunded  man  should  i\ot  be  carried  by  hand  furtlier  than  can  be  avoidedi 
In  placing  the  stretcher  for  tliis  ])urpose,  it  should  not  be  laid  by  the  side 
of  tlie  patient,  but  at  liis  head,  and  should  not  be  placed  cross-wise,  but  the 
length  of  the  stretcher  should  be  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
wounded  nuin  liappens  to  bo  lying.  By  this  means  the  patient  is  readily 
carried  head  forward  over  the  canvas  ou  which  be  is  to  lie,  and  the  bearers 
iiuive  witli  a  clear  \'iew  of  the  stretcher  before  and  between  them,  mitil  the 
patient's  head  is  directly  over  the  jiillow  on  which  it  is  to  rest. 

The  front  and  rear  bearers  of  the  conveyance  must  start  with  opposite 
fcft.  They  must  not  nujvc  in  'in  step,'  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  march 
out  of  steji,  or,  as  the  ordinary  ex|iression  is,  nuist  '  break  step.'  If  the 
man  in  front  steps  off  left  foot  forward,  the  man  in  the  rear  must  step  off 
at  the  same  nu)mcnt  right  foot  forward,  or  rii-e  fcrsii,  and  this  broken  step 
must  1)0  maintained  throughout  the  whole  distance  of  the  transport. 

'■  'J'lie  bearers  must  march  with  a  steady  but  easy  ste]i,  ]iarl  icularly  avoid- 
ing elevation  of  their  bodies  by  springing  from  the  inn:  part  of  the  feet. 
The  fcKjt  should  be  |)lanteil  without  any  wavering  on  (,he  ground  at  each 
step,  and  in  moving  forward  it  shoiddonly  be  raised  suHicienlly  to  clear  the 
ordinary  impediments  on  its  surface.  S(jnu!  hearers,  unless  this  rule  is 
enforced,  will  nuike  a  slight  spring  in  their  nuivements,  which  spring  is  of 
course  comnnniicatcd  to  the  nuire  or  less  jjliable  conveyance  they  are  carry- 
ing. They  do  so  on  the  belief  that  the  weight  is  sustained  nuire  easily  "in 
coiiacf|uence  of  the  elastic  movement  whicli  is  thus  obtained,  hut  they  take, 
no  note  oP  its  ill  elTect  on  the  person  conveyed.  ^Vhe^her  even  or  u"ncv('n 
as  regards  measure  of  time,  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  steps  of  the 
front  and  rear  hearers  are  invariably  even  and  alike  in  distance.  If  the 
steps  do  not  well  and  accurately  agree  in  length,  there  will  constantly  bo  n 
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hasty  '  catching  up  '  of  one  or  other  of  the  hearers  ;  and  the  stretcher  and 
patient  will  be  jolted  on  every  occasion  when  an  effort  is  thus  made  to 
readjust  the  distance.  If  the  bearers  march  with  an  exactly  corresponding 
step  as  regards  length  this  source  of  disturbance  will  be  avoided. 

"  When  distributing  bearers,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  men  nearly 
of  the  same  height  and  strength  should  be  selected  for  acting  together. 
^\''hcn  a  stretcher  is  supported  by  men  of  equal  height  and  proportiou,  if 
the  ground  be  level  the  stretcher  will  necessarily  assume  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion also,  and  men  possessed  of  like  degrees  of  strength  will  carry  the 
weight  and  move  together  more  evenly.  If  the  ground  be  uneven  the 
bearers  will  have  to  mutually  adapt  the  height  of  their  respective  ends  of 
the  conveyance  to  the  irregularities  in  order  to  preserve  its  level  condition. 

"When  braces  or  shoulder-straps  are  used  to  assist  the  bearers  in  carry- 
ing stretchers,  care  should  be  taken  at  starting  that  they  are  buckled 
so  that  the  parts  supporting  the  poles  arc  at  oipial  distances  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

"As  most  ground  over  which  wounded  men  h.ave  to  be  carried  is  likely  to 
present  irregularities  of  surface,  it  becomes  an  important  matter  for  bearers 
to  practice  the  carriage  of  the  stretchers  so  as  to  acquire  a  facility  of  keep- 
ing the  stretcher  level,  notwithstanding  the  ground  is  imcven. 

"  If  the  ground  over  which  the  conveyance  has  to  pass  presents  a  general 
ascent,  and  the  bearers  are  of  different  heights,  then  the  rear  or  No.  2 
bearer  should  be  the  taller  and  stronger  man,  for  his  greater  height  and 
the  greater  strength  of  his  arm  will  be  useful  in  supporting  and  raising  the 
stretcher  up  to  the  level  of  the  end  carried  by  the  foremost  man.  The 
weight  of  the  stretcher  will  naturally  be  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  man 
on  the  lower  level. 

"  If  the  ground  presents  a  general  descent  the  front  or  Xo.  1  bearer 
should  be  the  taller  and  stronger,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just  given  as 
regards  the  Xo.  2  bearer  under  the  opposite  circumstances. 

"A  sick  or  wounded  person  on  a  stretcher  shoidd  be  carried,  if  the  ground 
be  tolerably  level,  with  his  face  looking  toward  the  direction  in  which  the 
bearers  walk.  The  front  or  Xo.  1  bearer  then  supports  the  end  of  the 
stretcher  at  which  the  patient's  feet  are  placed  ;  the  bearer  near  the  patient's 
head  is  the  rear  bearer. 

"If  the  bearers  have  to  carry  the  stretcher  uphill,  the  front  bearer  should 
support  the  end  of  the  stretcher  on  which  the  patient's  head  is  placed, 
excepting  imder  the  following  circumstances  : 

"If  the  Ijcarers  have  to  carry  the  stretcher  down  hill,  the  rear  bearer,  or 
Xo.  2,  should  support  the  end  on  which  the  patient's  head  is  placed.  The 
reverse  position  should  be  assumed  by  the  bearers  both  as  regards  going  up 
hill  and  going  down  hill,  in  case  the  patient  being  carried  is  sutfering  from 
a  recent  fracture  of  tlie  tliigh  or  leg. 
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"  The  patient's  comfort;  and  -welfare  will  be  best  consulted  as  a  general 
principle  bv  the  arran;:;oincnts  made  in  the  two  last  paragraphs.  Although 
under  all  circunistauceH  the  level  position  should  be  sought  for  as  much  as 
possible,  still,  if  the  slope  of  the  ground  be  such  that  it  cannot  be  attained, 
it  appears  desirable  that  the  inclination  downwards  should  be  towards  the 
feet  rather  than  towards  the  head  of  the  patient.  But  with  regard  to  the 
exceptions  named,  a  reverse  position  of  the  patient  is  directed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  weight  of  his  body  pushing  the  upper  end  of  the  broken  bone 
doOTi  upon  the  helpless  and  motionless  portion  of  the  limb  below  tlie  seat  of 
the  fracture. 

No  attempt  must  be  made  to  carry  a  helpless  patient  over  a  high  fence 
or  wall,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  ;  it  is  always  a  dangerous  proceeding. 
The  danger  is  of  course  increased  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  wall  or 
fence,  if  the  fence  or  wall  be  high,  either  a  portion  of  the  wall  should  bo 
thrown  down,  or  a  breach  in  the  fence  made,  so  that  the  patient  may  be 
carried  tlirough  on  a  stretcher  ;  or  the  patient  should  be  carried  to  a  place 
where  a  gate  or  opening  does  already  exist. 

"  In  crossing  a  ditch,  dyke,  or  hollow,  the  stretcher  slu)uld  be  first  laid  on 
the  ground  near  its  edge.  The  first  bearer  then  descends.  The  stretcher 
with  the  patient  upon  it  is  afterwards  advanced,  the  tirst  bearer  in  the 
ditch  supporting  the  front  of  the  stretcher,  while  its  other  end  rests  on  the 
edge  of  the  ground  above.  AV'hile  thus  sujiported  the  second  bearer  de- 
scends. Tlio  two  bearers  now  lift  the  stretcher  to  the  opposide  side,  and  the 
fore  part  being  now  made  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  ground  while  the  rear 
part  is  supported  by  the  second  bearer  in  tlie  ditch,  the  tirst  bearer  is  left 
free  to  climb  up.  The  stretcher  is  now  ]iushcd  or  lifted  forward  on  the 
ground  above,  and  rests  there  wliile  the  seccuid  bearer  climbs  up.  The  two 
bearers  then  carry  the  strctclier  on. 

"On  no  account  should  a  stretcher  be  permitted  to  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  or  four  bearers.  The  evil  of  su('h  a  proceeding  is  not 
only  tliat  it  is  diflicult  to  find  several  bearers  of  precisely  the  same  heiglit, 
so  that  a  level  ptjsition  may  be  secured,  but  also  that  the  wounded  or  sick 
person,  if  lie  should  ha]ipcn  to  fall  from  such  a  height,  owing  to  the  help- 
less condit  ioii  in  which  such  a  patient  usually  is,  is  not  unlikely  to  sustain  a 
serious  aggravation  of  the  injuries  he  may  already  be  sulfering  from. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  stretcher  ought  alwa3's  to  have  his 
patient  in  view,  so  as  to  be  aware  of  hivunorrhage,  fainting,  or  other  changes 
requiring  attention,  taking  place,  and  this  cimiot  be  done  when  the  patient 
is  carried  on  the  shoulders. 

"If  the  wounilf;d  man  lying  upon  a  stretcher  have  to  be  transferred  into 
an  aiiibtilance  wagon,  a  third  bearer  should  invariably  be  employeil  to 
assist  iu  the  procecfling." 

There  (ire  occasions  \vheii  a  sunicicnL  utimber  of  stretchers,  either 
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"  ambulance  "  or  "  hospital,"  may  not  be  at  hand  ;  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  adapt  oneself  to  circumstances,  and  take  advantage  of  such  means  as 
luay  be  present.  If  near,  shipping  hammocks  and  cots  may  be  converted 
into  stretchers  by  being  suspended  from  single  poles,  as  represented  in 
figs.  1  and  2,  or  by  a  little  management  they  can  be  arranged  to  be  carried 
between  two  poles.  The  former  means  were  adopted  during  the  late  expe- 
dition of  British  troops  in  Western  Africa. 

"Blankets,  by  having  a  loop  sown  at  each  corner,  can  with  two  poles  or 
two  rifles  make  temporary  conveyances.  A  loop  should  be  sewn  at  each 
corner,  and  the  blanket  be  then  doubled  over  so  that  the  two  loops  at  each 


Fig.  2. 

Hammocks  and  Cots  used  during  the  Asli.iutce  AVar,  18i3-(4,  arraiifrod  with 
sliadcs  for  protection  from  the  sun.   (From  drawings  by  Surgeon  J.  Fleming.) 


end  arc  brought  together,  a  pole  or  rifle  can  be  'passed  through  the  four 
loops  on  one  side,  and  another  passed  witliiu  the  doubling  of  the  blanket  on 
the  other  side. 

"  In  urgent  cases  a  blanket  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  carriage  by  four 
men,  one  taking  hold  of  each  corner.  It  must  lirst  be  spread  out  upon  the 
ground,  and  tlic  patient  laid  gently  on  it  in  a  suitable  direction.'' 

Extemporari/  Transport. — The  following  stretchers  may  be  constructed 
on  the  spot  from  materials  generally  available.  Fig.  3  represents  a  verj' 
simple  one  made  with  two  long  poles  and  two  shorter  ones  laid  cross-wise 
.ind  nailed,  or  secured  by  tying,  strong  cloth,  linen,  or  any  other  material 
being  stretched  across,    Boards  may  bo  substituted  for  the  cloth,  in  which 
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case  a  sack  filled  with  straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  material  must  be  laid  across. 
Fig.  4  represents  a  stretcher  composed  of  two  long  poles  of  equal  length, 
vnth.  two  or  three  of  tlie  men's  belts  interlaced.  Two  cross  poles  Avould,  of 
course,  keep  the  long  ones  apart,  and  make  the  contrivance  more  comfoi't- 
able,  but  heavy.  Fig.  5  represents  a  stretcher  constructed  with  a  hay  or 
straw  rope,  which,  though  troublesome  to  construct,  ,aud  requiring  experts 


at  the m.inurnci lire  of  llie  rupn,  iiiiglil,  he  I'.miid  coiivonieiil  if  rirrumstanccs 
.adiiiitteil  of  its  being  made. 

Many  plans  lin\-e  Ijcen  devised  from  tinie  to  time  for  converting  men's 
great  coats  or  tunics,  and  rillcs,  into  lemporary  means  of  couveyanK-, 
siidicient  in  an  emergency  to  carry  a  wounded  soldier  from  an  advanceil 
posttollic  first  line  of  surgical  assistance.  Fig.  0  represents  a  strelclier 
constructed  witli  four  rifh'S  and  two  great  coats.  'J'wo  rifles  are  lirmly 
lashed  together  by  their  barrels,  so  as  to  lake  the  place  of  poles.  Tim 
sh;evcs  of  tlic  coats  aro  llu  ii  lurni'd  into  ilie  inside  of  llie  garmciils,  and  the 
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rifles  passed  througli  them,  after  which  each  coat  is  buttoned  dowri  the 
front  in  the  usual  waj'.  A^'ith  one  tunic  or  coat,  and  two  rifles,  a  short 
stretcher  may  be  constructed,  as  shown  in  figs.  7  and  8,  which  would 
answer  for  a  wounded  soldier  miable  to  walk,  but  capable  of  sitting  up, 


Fig.  G. 


his  back  being  placed  against  front  bearer,  and  his  legs  hanging  down  in 
front  of  rear  bearer. 

Coiintn/  Carls. — A\'hon  sufficient  wlicelcd  carriage  or  transport  suited  for 
wounded  is  not  .available,  country  carts  may  be  adtipted  for  the  purpose  by 
a  few  simple  arraugcmeuls. 
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1.  If  materials  are  procurable  a  stretcher  may  be  constructed  with  ropes, 
(hg.  9),  straw-,  hay,  or  leather  belts,  and  slung  ivithiu  from  the  sides  of  the 
cart,  care  being  taken  that  the  lashings  are  well  secured,  but  not  too  tight 
or  too  loose.:  in  the  former  case,  the  stretcher  would  receive  the  impulse 
from  the  body  ?f  the  cart,  and  in  the  latter,  it  would  knock  against  its 
sides.  ° 

•2.  Should  means  for  constructing  a  stretcher  not  be  at  hand,  the  cart  may 


be  tilled  with  small  branches  of  trees  evenly  placed,  and  over  tl 
layer  of  straw,  hay,  rushes,  ferns,  or  any  soft  material  on  which  I 
may  be  laid. 


leni  a  thick 
the  sulferer 


in  a  carl  will  form 


iV  large  quantity  of  fresh  straw  cvcnlv  laid 
moderately  comfortable  conveyance  on  which  wounded  men  ma  v  be  carried 

common  to  place  a  dooley  on  a  country  cart  tilled  with  straw,  when  bearers 
are  not  procurable.   Pr.  Appia  suggests  that  an  e.xleinpo^c  litter  nmy  be 
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made  by  shirts  found  in  the  haversacks.  The  poles  are  to  be  inserted  into 
the  shirt,  and  a  number  placed  one  above  the  other.  There  maj'  be  some 
doubt,  he  says,  about  the  solidity  of  a  litter  of  this  kind,  and  before  placing 
the  patient  upon  it,  it  should  bo  tried  by  a  soldier  to  insure  all  beinf;  in 
proper  order,  for  nothing  can  be  more  distressing  than  to  see  a  litter 
break  dciwu,  or  Ijcnd  under  the  weight  of  a  wounded  and  sutfering  man.  A 
good-sized  ladder  also  serves  very  well  as  a  litter. 


Fig.  9. 


CacoJels  are  only  suited  for  patients  in  sitting  postures.  Dr.  Appia  *  re- 
marks, with  reference  to  the  cacolet  with  rests,  that  it  is  very  rarely  of  use 
even  in  wounds  of  the  trunk,  of  an  arm,  or  almost  of  the  foot ;  but  that  it  is 
impracticable  in  wounds  of  tlie  abdomen,  in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  wounds 
of  the  knee,  and  compound  fractures  of  the  leg.  Incases  such  as  these,  the 
cacolet  bed  has  rendered  excellent  service.  In  order  to  prevent  the  shaking 
as  much  as  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  patient  sit  or  lie,  ujion  very 
pliant  cushions,  and  for  this  purpose  ho  recommends  those  made  of  india- 
rubber,  which  he  has  frequently  made  use  of. 

Cavalry  lances  have  been  recommended,  for  forming  tlie  side  poles  of 
extemporary  stretchers;  but  they  will  scarcely  bear  a  weight  of  10  stone, 
and  .are  too  elastic. 

Soldiers'  knapsacks  arc  capable  of  being  used  in  the  formation  of 
stretchers,  bj'  being  fastened  with  their  straps  between  poles  or  rifles,  as 
represented  in  lig.  1(1. 

Blr.  Hamilton  of  tlio  U.  S.  A.,  in  writing  of  blanket  litters,  recom- 
mends "  cedar  as  being  the  best,  being  light,  elastic,  and  strong.  Next  to 
these,  pine  or  ash.  Two  cross-bars  arc  sullicicnt.  The  blanket  may  be 
rolled  in  before  the  cross-b.ars  are  made  fast,  or,  the  cross-bars  being  lirst 
secured,  the  blanket  may  be  '  knotted  up'  by  strings,  and,  if  strings  cannot 


*  'The  Ainlniliincc  Surgeon,'  by  V.  L.  Appi;!,  M.l'. 
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otherwise  be  procured,  they  may  be  made  by  tearing  strips  from  the  margin 
of  the  blanket. 

'•  Oat  or  corn  sacks  will  serve  as  a  canvas  bottom  to  a  temporary  litter,  or, 
in  an  emergency,  any  old  pieces  of  cloth — the  fragment  of  a  tent,  an  over- 
coat, or  even  a  pair  of  pantaloons  ;  some  of  which  things  can  almost  always 
be  found  on  a  battle-lield.  Litters  thus  constructed  make  excellent  beds 
also  in  a  hospital  tent,  when  placed  upon  four  crotclied  sticks  driven  into  the 
groimd." 

General  Jackson  recommended,  and  adopted  occasionally,  a  very  simple 
method  of  conveying  the  sick,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  viz.,  to 


\  111. 


suspend  a  IjuU's  hide  bet\s-cen  two  muskets,  upon  which  the  patient  wa.s 
carried  by  two  or  four  men,  as  (he  case  might  require. 

Dr.  (i.  Suckley,  IJ.S.V.,  s.ays,  '■  tliathehas  occasionally  in  frontier  service 
constructed  a  temporary  litter  of  t^vo  poles  cut  from  tiic  I'orest ;  these  being 
l;iid  upon  tlic  edges  of  a  blanket,  rolled  in,  and  linally  miule  fast  with  strong- 
twine,  by  puncturing  the  bhudiet  at  intervals  of  a  foot  along  the  sides  of  the 
poles,  and  tying  the  twine  stroni;ly  (ui  tlio  outside."* 

(ialtoti  recommends  a  temporary  strctclier  to  be  constructed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  '•  Cut  two  stout  poles,  each  eight  feet  hmg,  lo  nuike  ils  two 
sides,  .anrl  three  other  cross-bars  ol'  two  ami  a  half  feet  each,  to  be  lashed  to 
them,  'i'hen,  supporting  this  ladder-shaped  framewm-k  over  the  sick  man 
as  he  lies  in  liia  l)lanket,  knot  the  blanket  ivcll  to  it,  and  so  carry  him  olf 
p;ilan(juin-fasliion,  as  represented  in  fig.  1  I. 

"  One  cross-bar  will  be  just  bc^hiiul  liis  head,  aiuither  in  fr(}ntor  liis  feet ; 
the  middle  one  will  cross  liis  stomach  and  keep  him  friun  falling  out.  and 
there  will  renniln  two  stout  handles  for  the  carriers  lo  lay  hold  of.  A  kind 
ol'  wai^n'on-top  can  easily  be  made  to  it  with  bent  l)Oughs  and  one  snare 
blanket."t 

*  '  iramntoii'-i  :\Iilit.uy  Surgery,'  pp.  in,';,  159. 
t  '  Ualliin's  Art  of  Tnivel,'  p.  lus. 
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Surgeon-Major  IManly,  V.  C,  has  described  to  me  an  extemporised 
arrangement  for  adding  to  comfort  of  sick  wlien  transporting  them,  which 
he  used  in  New  Zealand.  Each  drag  (a  tivo-wheeled  cart)  took  two 
wounded.  Two  hospital  bed-cases  were  filled  with  fresh  fern  and  placed  in 
the  drag,  and  two  wounded  men  placed  on  them.  If  the  wound  was  of  the 
upper  extremity  or  through  the  chest,  more  ferns  were  placed  under  the 
bed-case  so  as  to  raise  the  front  half  of  it,  b)'  which  means  the  man  could 


Fig.  11. 


sit  in  the  recumbent  position  ;  if  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  other  half 
of  the  bed  was  also  raised,  so  as  to  elevate  the  legs  and  thighs  above  the 
body.  This  was  found  a  very  good  position  fur  amputation^  of  legs  or 
thighs  ;  by  these  arrangements  and  proper  distribution  of  sick,  that  is, 
a  slightly-wounded  man  placed  alongside  one  badly  wounded,  marches  of 
20  and  2o  miles  were  made  with  comparative  comfort. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  extemporary  means  of  transport  for  sick 
and  wounded  besides  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  but  a  good  deal 
will  always  depend  upon  the  nature  of  materials  av.ailable  for  constructing 
and  surgeon's  ingenuity  in  adapting. 

Fuv  the  cmbarl  iii(j  or  (jllsankii'kuij  of  sick  or  ivouudod,  where  stretcher 
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couveyance  is  not  available  or  caunot  be  used,  Doctor  J.  D.  Mac^ 
clouald,  F.R.S.  R.N.,  has  designed  an  "Ambulance  lift  for  ?hip  or  shore," 
(tig.  VI) ;  it  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  ham- 
piece  (.5  l>)  is  -well  placed  and  would  give  great  support  where  there  arc 
injuries  of  the  lower  extremities. 

In  makinij preparations  for  tlic  Field  compactness  should  lie  the  first  con- 
sideration. The  object  in  view  being  to  dispense  with  luxuries  as  far  as 
possible  and  carry  on  the  duties  with  the  least  amount  of  incimibrancc,  or 
in  other  words,  have  as  little  impedimenta  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  on  active  service  an  ingenious  surgeon  will 
take  advantage  of  the  most  triHing  circumstance,  and  how  soon  he  dis- 
covers he  can  do  without  many  things  which  in  peace  time  he  would  have 
looked  upon  as  indispensalile. 

Accompaniiinij  Troops  iMo  Action. — The  surgeon  should  not  be  ham- 
pered witli  too  many  things  about  his  own  person.  AVhat  I  have  generally 
found  most  convenient  arc  as  follows  : — Pocket  case  of  instruments  well 
furnished  with  silk,  needles,  itc,  Cilrried  in  the  pouch  of  the  cross-belt; 
and  in  a  soldier's  haversack  or  small  black  leather  bag,  a  small  supply  of 
lint,  two  or  three  bandages,  tourniquet,  a  fiask  of  wine  or  brand)',  and  a 
liypodermic  injection  syringe,  with  a  small  phial  containing  two  or  three 
drachms  of  solution  of  morphia.  If  mounted,  the  surgeon  can  of  course  carry 
many  necessaries  in  holster  wallets.  AVith  tliese  he  can  commence  afford- 
ing relief  to  any  wounded.  An  orderly  should  be  in  close  attendance,  with 
a  further  supply,  which  may  be  carried  in  a  knapsack  *  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  which  should  contain  llannel  and  calico  bandages,  lint,  char- 
pic,  splints  such  as  can  be  adapted  for  long  or  short  bones,  plaster  of  Paris, 
a  metal  spoon,  oil  or  s|)crmaceti  ointment,  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron,  chloroform,  sponges,  caiulles,  tournir|uets,  tincture  of  opium  or  solution 
of  morphia,  a  drinking  cup,  matches,  tow,  essence  of  beef,  a  pencil  and 
iliagnoaing  earils  ;  but,  above  all,  lie  shoidd  have  a  large  tlask  of  fresh 
water.  These  can  be  replenished  from  the  hospital  patmicrs,  which  should 
be  kept  well  out  of  tire,  but  easily  communicated  with. 

The  fir.tt  Line  of  Siirijirnl  Assistance  will  in  all  probability  be  cslab- 
lished  where  the  tirst  w(jundcd  man  is  dressed,  a,  imcleus  being  formed,  to 
which  those  who  can  move  will  lind  their  way,  ot  hers  being  carried.  It  may, 
Iiowever,  be  necessary  to  sliil't  position  for  better  shelter,  fmd,  or  wa(,er ; 
ancl  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  as  once  wounded  begin  to  drop 
in  tliey  may  become  too  numerous  to  move  without  great,  trouble  and  in- 
convenience. Of  course,  when  an  army  is  on  tlie  march  and  constantly 
engaging  an  enemy,  assi.itance  to  tlie  wounded  must  be  given  as  they  are 
met  by  surgeons  advancing. 

*  In  tlio  flnnnaii  iiriiiy  a  liii»ipltal  altcndiuit  carries  a  kimpsiick  coiilainiug  siipplirs  of 
articles  likfly  to  \ik  rc'iulicd. 


iMg.  VI. 


AjinuLANCE  LiiT  nil!  Siiir  ou  Shoke. 
Iiffcrcnces  to  the  Figure. 

1.  Hook  01-  eye  bolt  fixed  to  (lie  beam  over  tlic  Imtcliway. 

2.  A  "  double  wblj),"  or  a  purchaso  wUh  a  duublo  block  above  and  ft  siugle  one  below, 
a  and  J) ;  c,  the  hauling  part. 


r 
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The  Second  Line  of  Sarijkal  Assistance  will  be  some  distance  in  rear. 
Tlic  woimdcd  will  be  brought  thence  hy  wheeled  transports,  when  a  per- 
niaiient  hospital  may  be  established  where  primary  operations  may  1)C 
performed,  or  such  wounded  as  can  bear  the  journey  may  be  transferred  to 
other  hospitals  further  in  rear.  It  is  diflicult  to  \ay  down  anj' decided  plan 
as  to  where  wounded  should  be  treated  or  hospitals  established  after  an 
cucagcment,  as  the  positions  of  to'Nras,  villages,  farm-houses,  with  regard 
to  the  battlc-lield  will  alter  any  preconceived  ideas  or  arrangements. 

The  want  of  fuel  and  water  is  a  most  serious  matter  where  wounded  arc 
concerned,  even  more  so  than  slielter ;  but  where  there  are  liouses,  fuel  and 
water  are  sure  to  be  found.  The  importance  of  looking  out  for  both  must 
be  apparent,  and  in  open  countries  of  securing  dwelling-houses,  barns, 
stables,  and  outhouses  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  the  wounded.  In 
to\\"ns  large  buildings,  such  as  churches  and  public  establishments,  may  bo 
made  use  of  for  collecting  the  wounded  for  immediate  relief  ;  after  which 
it  is  better  to  distribute  them  into  smaller  buildings.  At  sieges  wounded 
should  receive  their  lirst  dressings  in  the  trenches,  from  whence  they 
should  be  conveyed  to  temporary  hospitals  close  by,  where  primary  ope- 
rations can  be  perfurmed,  and  sucli  wounded  as  are  found  in  a  condition  to 
move  sent  on  to  tlie  licld  hospitals  for  more  permanent  treatment. 

The  JJidics  (ij'tliu  Snrf/eon  <il  Ike  First  Line  of  Siiri/iral  Assistance  should 
lie  entirely  confined  to  slauuchiug  of  hivmorrliage,  applj'ing  first  dressings, 
administering  restoratives,  and  jilacing  fractured  limbs  in  sucli  position 
and  witli  such  contrivances  that  tliey  will  not  lie  further  injured  by  trans- 
port, lie  sliould  also,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  wounds  in  connection  willi  bones  ;  if  tliey  are  split  or  splintered,  and  to 
wliat  extent ;  if  joints  have  Ijeen  opened  into  ;  if,  in  injuries  of  the  liead, 
tlicy  are  only  sralp  wounds,  or  accouipauied  by  fracture  with  or  witliout 
depression;  if  in  clicst  wounds,  whetlier  lliey  are  external,  or  extending 
to  the  cavity  of  the  tliorax  ;  and  if  in  llic  abdouu'ii,  whether  they  arc 
perforating  or  not — if  tlie  former,  tlic  condition  of  bowels  aiul  viscera. 

lie  shoidd  write  in  a  few  words  the  conditions  found  on  the  "  tablet "  or 
'•diagnosing  card,"  wliicli  sliould  be  in  general  use  in  ;dl  armies  for 
attaching  to  each  wounded  soldier,  and  wliicli  might  either  be  worn  by 


.'!.  A  "span''  Willi  (in  lyo  in  llm  iiiiililli"  Por  I  lie  luuor  lidnk  ol'llic  purcliase. 
■\.  A  p')I(!  IJ  fi-i-l,  If.in^,  w  itii  w  iiir  li  Mif  span  is  (■nnnccicfi. 

.'i.  All  oriliiiaiy  liaiiiiii(«  Ic  aUMclii'd  liy  the  licail  anil  fnut  clows  to  llin  cxlroniltii's  iit 
till!  ])ij1<>,  and  fiirtluM'  siisliiinnl  lpy  laiiyaiiis,  d,  lixi'd  lo  a  liam-piiTc, liosidcs  wliicli 
11  atrciij^thrnitiK  foot  piirc,  <■,  is  n  taiiicd  in  its  place  liy  tlic  foul,  clews  of  Mic  lianiiiiucic, 
and  greater  aeciirily  is  f;iveii  to  llie  iiatieiit  by  the  strap  and  logul'',  (/,  liulding  llic  sided 
of  the  hammock  logetlier.  The  ham-piece,  5  /),  is  liglilly  secured  to  tlio  htttumock  to 
prevent  displacement. 
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him  from  the  tunc  he  enters  on  service  in  tlie  field,  or  be  carried  with  the 
hospital  and  distributed  by  the  surgeon  as  required.  The  former  plan 
would  no  doubt  be  the  best,  as  there  would  be  more  certainty  of  the  cards, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  being  present ;  whereas,  if  kept  with  the  hospital, 
tliey  may  not  be  available  when  required.  The  information  recorded  on 
these  cards  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  pre\-enting  much  suffering  and 
delay  when  the  wounded  reach  the  position  where  operative  measures  are 
to  be  adopted,  the  surgeon  there  being  able  to  ascertain  information  re- 
garding condition  of  wound  from  attached  card,  without  exposing  the 
patient  to  further  suffering. 

Operations,  such  as  amputation  or  excision,  should  not  be  performed  at 
the  first  line  of  surgical  assistance  ;  not  but  that,  if  they  coidd  be  done, 
they  might  be  attended  with  greater  success  than  at  a  later  period,  but 
they  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  surgeon,  while  other 
wounded  would  be  obliged  to  do  without  aid.  On  this  point  Pirogoff,  the 
distinguished  Russian  surgeon,  has  made  some  valuable  remarks.  He 
says  :  "  Surgical  work  done  in  the  heat  of  battle  is  but  waste  of  power,  and 
scarcely  less  useless  thau^the  feverish  practice  of  the  bandage  places  ;"  dis- 
crediting the  value  of  the  operations  done  in  the  heat  of  battle  he  adds,  as  a 
further  reason  why  they  should  not  be  attempted,  "  that  the  rapid  tiring  of 
recent  weapons  produces  such  a  simultaneous  crowd  of  wounded  that  ambu- 
lances are  imniediatel)'  thronged,  and  reliable  diagnosis  between  the  cases 
suitable  to  operation  and  for  conservative  surgery  rendered  impossible. 
He,  therefore,  assigns  to  the  surgeon  at  the  bandage  places  the  duty  of 
using  means  to  avert  danger,  of  transmitting  the  wounded  ticketed  with 
diagnosis  cards  to  prevent  all  further  painful  and  unnecessary  examination, 
and  of  dividing  the  wounded  into  '  those  hopelessly  injured,  those  requiring 
prompt  attention,  those  fit  for  transport,  and  the  slightly  wounded.' '' 
Professor  Billroth,  of  Vienna,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

After  an  Enr/anement  with  the  Enemij. — An  engagement  having  taken 
place,  the  surgeon  in  advance  is  called  upon  to  attend  the  wounded  ;  he 
will  have  many  ])oints  to  consider  as  each  man  comes  before  him,  and 
these  must  be  rai)idly  turned  over  in  his  mind,  and  as  quickly  acted  iqion. 
There  may  be  violent  hiumorrhage,  extreme  constitutional  alarm,  or  what 
is  generally  known  as  "  shock,"  pain,  insensibility,  fracture,  laceration  of 
soft  parts,  or  internal  injury  of  some  kind. 

Surroimded  by  a  great  number  of  wounded,  the  surgeon  may  feel  puzzled 
to  know  what  condition  he  should  relieve  first. 

Wounded  tu  be  fust  relieved. — In  all  probability  he  will  have  to  .afford 
assistance  as  he  meets  the  wounded,  or  as  they  are  brought  to  him  ;  but 
should  he  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  selection,  those  suffering  from  luvmor- 
rhage  should  be  his  first  consideration,  while  tliose  otherwise  wounded 
should  have  warm  drinks  or  stimulants  administered,  and  with  consolation 
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and  11  few  kind  words  they  will  be  in  a  more  comfortable  positinu  and  Iiettor 
able  to  bear  the  pain  of  having  their  wounds  dressed  when  their  turn 
comes. 

The  expedients  for  arresting  hivimorrhage  are  considered  under  the 
subject  •■  II:cmorrhage." 

Constitutional  ;darm  or  shock  is  best  relieved  by  the  administration  of 
cordials,  stimulants,  tea,  or  beef  tea. 

Tha  Pain  nf  n.  Gun-shot  Wound  is  sometimes  excruciating,  especially 
when  a  large  nerve  has  been  wounded  or  the  weather  is  very  cold.  Here- 
tofore it  was  tlie  custom  to  administer  opium  internally  in  some  form  or 
another;  but  the  use  of  morphia  in  solution  siven  in  tlae  form  of  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  has  been  fciuud  to  aiford  such  speedy  relief,  so  convenient 
of  administration,  and  so  portable,  that  it  is  now  generally  used  in  warfare. 
The  solutionis  best  made  with  distilled  water  in  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
21  minims.    Six  minims  for  one  injection. 

During  the  late  Fr.anco-ticrmau  war  some  of  the  British  ambulances 
used  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  with  most  hapi)y  results. 

Ui/poderniic  Si/rhi;/es. — The  points  of  the  ordinary  hypodermic  sj'ringes 
are  somewhat  like  a  grooved  needle,  and  are  dillicult  to  introduce;  it  is 
therefore  recommended  that  in  maUing  a  selection  of  those  invaluable 
instruments  the  point  be  llattencd,  like  the  point  of  a  lancet,  which  requires 
very  little  force  tor  introduction. 

Urgent  cases  liaving  been  attended  to,  the  surgeon  will  proceed  to  put 
up  fractures,  wliich  will  require  much  skill  and  care.  lie  can  then  aiford 
aid  to  the  more  lightly  wounded,  who,  in  all  probability,  will  require  little 
more  tlian  a  piece  of  wet  lint  or  cliarpie,  secured  by  a  Viandage  or  roller. 

(.)f  tlic  li^-iitly  wounded  tlicre  will  he  about  two-thirds  df  tlie  whole. 

7'/ie  in.iiij/iclenf  siijijil;/  nj'  Hdnihtrjen  is  generally  mudi  felt  after  engage- 
ments, as  it  is  impossible  for  the  surgeon  or  his  attendants  (o  have  at  hand 
a  numljer  equal  to  tlie  necessity  of  the  occasion  ;  and  tlmugh  a  supply 
may  have  liecn  provided,  they  will  very  likely  not  be  fort licomiug  when 
required.  Durinjx  the  latter  part  of  the  Crimeiui  war,  and  tlie  war  in  New 
Zealand,  the  iMiglisli  troops  were  furnished  wlu'ii  going  into  action  with  a 
atrip  of  l)andage  l  ft.  liylj  in.,  a  [)icce  of  lint  I2by  o  inches,  and  !  pins,  which 
they  carried  in  tlieir  packs.  Tliis  arrangometit  I  do  not  approve  of,  as  a 
soldier  may  be  separated  from  liis  pack. 

KiinirirfJi.  ISandaiic — Professor  Ivsiiiarch  has  designed  a  triangular  band- 
age (tig.  V-)),  which  can  be  applied  in  thirty-two  dilfcrent  ways.  It 
measures  '1  ft.  at  its  liase  by  '2  ft.  ID  in.  It  can  lie  folded  Hal,  and  tliere- 
fore  takes  up  but  little  space,  'i'he  liaiidage  is  incbised  in  a  waterproof 
envelope,  which  protects  it,  ami  no  doidit  wouhl  be  found  usel'iil  as  part 
of  the  dressing. 

T'.nch  Soldier  lii  he.  provldcil  icith  a  JJ<ind/i//e:. — ]  have  long  been  of 
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opinion  that  each  soldier  going  on  active  service  shoidcl  he  provided  with 
one  of  these  bandages,  or  a  strip  of  bandage  and  piece  of  lint ;  that  a  cer- 
tain position  in  a  soldier's  tunic  should  be  selected  in  which  this  bandage 
might  be  deposited,  so  that  the  man  himself,  the  surgeon,  his  attendant  or 
comrade  might  know  exactl,y  where  to  find  it.  Much  inconvenience  and 
suH'ering  would  tlieu  be  avoided. 


Fig.  13. 


Gun-shot  Fractures,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  arc  always 
sources  of  great  anxiety  on  the  Held  of  battle,  as  the  sufferer  must,  as  a 
rule,  undergo  transport,  and  unless  the  limb  or  limbs  are  securely  "put  up,'' 
even  in  a  temporary  manner,  the  consequences  will  be  most  serious,  often 
rendering  slight  injuries  severe  and  complicated. 

Extemporary  Ajipliances. — It  is  not  always  ])0.-;sible  to  have  at  hand 
special  splints,  plast;er  of  Paris,  or  any  of  the  inimerous  contrivances  for 
securing  fractures  ;  the  surgeon  will,  in  consequence,  frequently  be  obliged 
to  make  use  of  such  expedients  as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  or,  in  other 
words,  improvise  splints  from  materials  generally  available  on  the  tield  of 
battle.  For  this  purpose,  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  thir/li,  a  rille  may  be 
placed  along  the  outside  of  the  limb  ffig.  I  I),  cxteuding  from  the  axilla  to 
the  foot.  It  slioukl  be  secured  by  a  bandage  roimd  the  tnmk,  and  by 
another  round  the  foot  and  ankle  ;  a  soldier's  great  coat  or  cape  should 
then  be  folded,  so  as  to  partially  surround  the  limb  and  the  rille,  the  whole 
being  secured  by  means  of  the  straps  of  the  great  coat,  bandages  or  any- 
thing suited  for  "the  purpose.  The  butt  end  of  the  rille  sliould  be  placed  iu 
the  axilla. 

Another  plan  for  putting  up  a  fractured  thigh  is  with  two  long  splints, 
one  reaching  from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  and  the  other  from  the  perineum  to 
the  heel,  a  tliird  short  one  being  jjlaced  in  front,  and  the  whole  secured  by 
straps,  handkerchiefs,  or  bandages  (lig.  16).  Both  feet  should  be  tied 
together. 
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For  Fractures  of  the  Leg,  the  following  extemporary  splints  may  be 
constructed  with  very  little  trouble.    Fig.  16  is  intended  to  represent  a 


Fig.  18. 


fracture  of  the  log  secured  with  a  splint  placed  along  the  out-^ide  of  the 
limb,  and  the  whole  rolled  in  a  great  coat  or  cape  fastened  by  straps  or 
pieces  of  bandage. 

Figs.  17  and  18  speak  for  tliemselves.  In  one  the  legs  are  tied  together 
at  the  ankles  and  placed  on  a  soldier'.')  knap.'sack.  .md  in  tlio  other  the  legs 
are  also  tied  togetlier,  but  tliev  are  placed  on  a  board.  In  securing  limbs 
in  such  positions  some  soft  material  shouUl  be  placed  nnderneath  them 
and  in  between,  .so  as  to  till  up  spaces  and  make  the  parts  comfortable.  If 
nothing  better  can  Ijc  found  hay  or  straw  will  answer. 
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A  fractured  leg  may  easily  be  put  up  ivith  the  scabbard  of  a  sword  aud 
a  board,  as  represented  in  lig.  19. 


Fig.  13. 


A  roll  of  straw  makes  a  capital  temporary  splint  placed  along  the  outside 
of  the  limbs,  as  sho;vTi  iu  fig.  20. 


Fig.  20. 


When  a  piece  of  clutli  and  two  mils  oT  straw  arc.  avuilalilc  a  most  com- 
fortable splint  may  1)C  constructed  by  placing  tlic  liml)  in  the  centre  of  tlio 
clotli,  and  rolling  liundles  of  straw  of  equal  IhicUness  (and  the  length 
of  tlic  lin\b)  until  they  come  in  contact  wilh  the  fractured  member 
(fig.  21). 

J-'rac/iircx  oj  l/ie  Ann.  nniy  bo  "  put  up  "  wilh  very  thin  bundles  ol  straw 
lined  with  <:otton  wool  or  wadding,  or  lliey  may  be  envelo|ied  in  straw,  in 
whicli  case  it.  is  of  course  necessary  to  ha,ve  a  soft  lining. 

Kig.  22  rc])rcscnts  a  I'raclure  of  ibc  upper  arm  "'put  up"  with  a  bayonet 
and  its  scabbard,  which,  if  nothing  bel;lc,r  can  be  liKuid,  will  prevent  the 
limb  from  being  further  damaged  in  transport. 

Should  thin  pieces  of  board  bo  available,  such  ;is  the  lining  boards  of  a 
, soldier's  knapsack,  they  nuiy  be  applied  as  represented  in  lig.  2.'J.  The 
forearm  being  llexcd,  one,  splint  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  reach- 
ing from  the  a.xilla  to  tlic  imicr  coiulyle  ;  a  second  long  splint  is  placeil 
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on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  reaching  froni  the  acromion  to  the  external  con- 
dyle, and  a  third  may  be  placed  on  the  front  or  behind  ;  these  mav  be  secured 
by  straps  or  bandages.    'Die  forearm  should  be  supported  with  "a  sling. 


Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  linmcrna  are  best  secui-cd  •with  an  inside 
rectangular  splint,  the  straight  splint  not  giving  sutlicieut  support. 

Fractures  if  the  Fore-arm  may  be  put  up  ■with  two  light  splints,  one 
placed  in  front  and  the  other  behind,  and  as  a  temporary  contrivance  the 
splints  may  extend  beyond  the  lingers,  so  as  to  give  jierfcct  support  to  (lie 
hand  and  wrist  during  transport.  On  arrival  at  a  permanent  hospilal.  or 
an)'  place  where  proper  splints  arc  procurable,  tlie  temporary  ones  should  be 
replaced  by  such  as  .are  in  use  and  recommended  for  jiarlicular  fractures. 

It  has  alwaj's  been  a  sjiccial  point  in  preparing  surgical  ajiplianccs  fur 
war  to  provide  splints  of  materials  wbicli  will  be  sulliciently  strong  to 
support  tlie  largest  bones  wlicn  fractured  or  sliattercd  ;  at  tlie  same  (imc  be 
light,  easily  carried,  and  capable  of  being  applied  wilh  facility. 


SPLINTS. 
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The  old-fasbioued  scored  npUnts  were  at  one  time  iiiucli  used,  ljut  they 
were  liable  to  be  rendered  unserviceable  by  exposure  to  wet  or  from  tlic 
moisture  of  wounds,  and  have  consequently  fallen  into  disfavour. 


Wire  (ir  Iroiirjh  uplliit.^. — The  Frciu:li  liave  inlrodncc'd  splints  made  of 
wire,  wliicli  arc  very  siroiii;  but  somcwliat  cinnbi'rsome  ;  tlu?y  arc  formed 
to  tlie  shape  of  the  lindjs  foruhicli  tlicy  arc  intended,  those  for  larf;e  liudis 
beiuf^  composed  of  a  stronger  description  of  wire  than  those  for  smaller, 
and  havinj;  the  fjcneral  appearance  of  splint  represented  in  \\^.  21. 

Wdiidni  iir  ijdii-:!:  apVinlx. — The  (icrman  army  surf^t^ons  arc  provided  willi 
strips  (jf  thin  metal  nauzc,  and  tliin  |)icccs  of  wood,  l)ut  little  thicker  than 
veneer,  which  sidistanccs  are  very  li<^ht,  easily  carried,  and  take  up  small 
space  in  the  hospital  knapsack. 

Thin  sliects  id'  perforated  /.iiic,  or  l,in,  ^ntla  jicrclia,  leather,  cane,  whale- 
bone, and  various  other  materials,  have  been  proposed,  so  important  aiul 
necessary  is  it  that  some  kiml  of  splint  should  reach  the  lield  of  battle 
and  be  ready  for  immediate  a|iplication.* 

*  IlospUal  stretchers  arc  nuw  contrived  so  lus  to  carry  a  si  t  of  splints. 
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Duncan  splint. — Duncau  has  designed  a  splint  known  as  the  "rattan 
spHiU:"'  it  is  composed  of  cauc  or  small  rattan,  strunt;  as  it  were  together 
and  cut  to  certain  lengths  ;  each  cud  is  covered  with  a  cap  of  cloth  to 
prevent  splitting  or  the  rough  ends  irritating:  thev  are  vcr3-  light,  but 
rather  bulky,  presenting  the  appearance  without  caps",  as  shown  in  fig.  25. 

A  modilication  of  this  splint  has  been  made  by  covering  the  cane  with 


canvas  and  attaching  three  straps  and  buckles,  or  as  many  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  for  the  size  of  the  splint ;  this  makes  tlie  splint  more 
bulky  than  Duncan's. 

WyatCs  Surgeon-jMajor  Wyatt  has  designed  a  splint  for  field 

purposes  which  iu  appearance  resembles  an  ornamental  cover  for  a  flower- 
pot. It  is  capable  of  expanding  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  therefore  can 
be  made  uise  of  for  any  liuib,  no  matter  how  large  its  circumfcrcuce  may 
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be.  He  proposes  enveloping  the  fractured  limb  with  it,  lilling  spaces  ami 
irregularities  with  carded  oakuui,  and  securing  the  wh<ilc  -with  three  straps 
and  buckles  (tigs.  2H.  27). 


fSplinl  folded  up.  I'ig.  Ii7. 


Deputy  Surgcoii-Gcncral  Gordon  records  jin  ingenious  adaptation  of 
extemporised  wooden  splints  :  "  Col  ton- wool  lioing  placed  as  a  cushion  upon 
the  splint,  it  is  then  applied,  a  series  of  silicate  of  potash  bandages  at 
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intervals  securing  the  whole  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  (ii\ncled  ends  of 
fractured  bones  quite  immovable.  The  wound  itself  is  left  uncovered  by 
the  splints,  openings  being  left  in  them  for  the  purpose."* 

Exteniporanj  pads  and  cushions. — The  army  surgeon  may  at  times  be 
under  difficulties  as  regards  the  construction  of  pads  or  cushions ;  they  may, 
however,  be  made  with  cotton-wool,  tow,  oakum,  chalt,  shavings  of  cork  or 
horn,  cut  straw,  hair,  cut  paper,  feathers,  dried  sea-weed,  bran,  and  saw- 
dust. 

For  temporary  splints  the  writer  has  made  use  of  laths,  switches,  rushes, 
reeds,  straw,  brushwood,  arranged  as  represented  in  fig.  28,  heather,  leather 


Fig.  2S. 


[Straps,  such  as  a  trace  or  stirrup  leather,  strips  of  tin.  There  is  very  little 
difficult}'  in  converting  the  many  articles  found  about  a  house,  farm-yard, 
or  in  fields,  into  temporary  splints,  but  even  with  the  best  and  most  perfect, 
which  will  answer  for  use  in  peruument  hospitals,  there  are  some  fractures 
in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones  in 
position  during  transport. 

Plaster  of  Paris  has  been  much  used  of  hite  years  for  securing  fractures 
on  the  lielfi,  aud  though  its  preparation  causes  great  delay,  still  the  results 
have  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  many  plans  have  been  ]iroposed  for  its 
application.  Biliroth  remark's  on  this  subject:  "I  consider  the  treatment  of 
gunshot  fractures  by  fenestrated  plaster-bandages  as  the  only  proper  method 
(excepting  perhaps" those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  or  thigh)  ;  the  only 
thing  against  it  is  that  surgeons  who  have  not  .already  treated  open  fractures 
with'plastcr  dressings,  and  .arc  not  adepts  in  the  application,  shoidd  not  make 
their  first  experiments  on  gunshot-fractures,  but  should  only  apply  drcsshigs 
with  which  they  are  famili.ar.'' 

Pirof/nf,  who  claims  priority  of  the  invention,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  process  for  its  application  :  "A  drainage-tube  is  drawn  through  the 
wound,  which  is  either  covered  with  char]iic  or  united  by  sutiiros,  a  roller  of 
flannel,  cotton,  or  other  rough  texture  is  applied  over  (lie  entire  limb,  aud 
on  this  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  smeared  ;  a  large  piece  of  wire  gauze  is  then 
taken,  an  a|icrturo  corresponding  to  the  size  aud  position  of  tlie  wound  cut 
out,  and  witli  tlic  remainder  the'limb  is  closely  enveloped.  Plaster  of  Paris 
*  'Lessons  in  Hygiene  mul  Surgery,'  by  Gouloii,  p.  12S. 
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paste  is  again  laid  ou,  and  finally  the  whole  is  fixed  by  one  or  more  layers 
of  paste  bandage,  additional  turns  being  given  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fenestra, 
if  extra  strength  is  requii-ed.  When  the  material  has  fully  hardened, 
the  fenestra  is  opened  through  the  parted  bandage  liy  means  of  a  strong 
scalpel.  The  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  may  be  put  on  either  at  the  bandage 
place  i)reparatory  to  transport  or  subsequently  in  the  hospital  for  the 
purpose  of  treatment;  in  the  former  case  without  fenestra,  providing  the 
distance  to  be  accomplished  is  not  too  great,  and  that  the  appliance  can  be 
removed  on  arrival.  Pirogofl'  does  not  delaj' its  application  on  account  of 
inflammatory  swelling,  but  he  slits  the  bandage  up  the  whole  length,  and  so 
converts  it  into  a  case  out  of  which  the  limb  can  be  taken  and  cleaned  when 
required.  When  the  swelling  subsides  the  ordinary  plaster  of  Paris  bandage 
must  be  substituted.  He  lays  down  the  fundamental  advantages  of  the  ap- 
pliance as  follows  :  '"That  it  exercises  a  uniform  circular  pressure  through- 
out tlic  entire  length  of  the  limb,  thereby  paralyzing  tlio  attacked  muscles  ; 
that  it  secures  immobilit}-  to  the  broken  fragments  ;  and  that  it  keeps  up 
continuous  extension  to  a  certain  extent  when  put  ou  and  allowed  to  harden 
while  the  limb  is  extended. 

"The  firm  unyielding  capsule  formed  by  this  bandage  when  it  endiraces 
the  joints  above  and  below  the  wound  prevents  the  further  approxinuitiou 
nr  riding  of  the  broken  ends,  and  keeps  the  liml)  on  the  constant  stretch. 
Finally,  the  fenestra  in  the  l)andage  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  fixit  of 
the  bandage  must  not  be  lessened."* 

l^i/r/je.f/ii-.\f/ijiir  J/V;/////,  wlio  has  made  scverarexperimcnts' in  connection 
witli  the  cmpbiymont  of  plastcu- of  Paris  as  a  means  oi'  forming  splints  or 
supports  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  men  sull'cring  from  gun-shot  frac- 
tures, gives  the  fcjllowing  mode  of  ap))lication  wliicli  he  recommends. 

"  Plaster  of  Paris  in  a  proper  state,  water,  spermaceti  ointment,  a  small 
liasiu  and  a  spoon,  being  in  readiness,  a  piece  of  llannel  is  to  Ijc  cut,  of 
shape  anrl  size  titled  to  envelope  the  limb,  with  tlu^  exception  of  a  longitu- 
(Iin;d  space,  of  aliout  half  an  inch  in  breadtli,  between  its  edges.  If  for 
the  leg,  it  slioulil  lie  of  the  shape  shown  l)y  the  (bitted  line  in  the  illustr.i- 
tion  (tig.  2il).  'I'lie  lind)  should  then  Ije  greased  witli  spermaceti  ointment, 
and  tlic  hairs  smoothed  down  to  tlie  skin,  or,  what,  will  be  I'ound  to  answer 
as  well,  it  not  lietter,  a  calico  roller  may  be  wound  spirally  round  the  lindi, 
and  ilivided  at  a  later  period,  after  the  plaster  covering  is  ;q)plied,  along  the 
vacant  interval  between  its  edges.  The  calico  will  not  ordy  prevent  the 
hairs  from  sticking  to  the  plaster,  but,  will  ,also  form  a  neat  lining  for  the 
stilint.  Either  of  these  steps  having  been  taken,  equal  parl,s  <>['  plaster  of 
Paris  and  water  should  lie  qinckly  and  thoroughly  blended  together  by 
stirring,  and  in  this  mixture  should  be  immersed,  with  the  bands,  the  |)iccc 
0,''  llannel  aboid  to  be  useil.  \Vhen  the  llannel  is  well  saturated,  and  its  sur- 
*  '  Jlcilical  Tinifs  and  Oazijtto,'  August,  ]»V.>. 
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face  completely  covered  with  plaster,  it  should  be  ^vithd^a^vn  from  the  basin, 
the  folds  and  creases  stretched  out  of  it,  and  it  should  then  be  applied  and 
pressed  to  the  limb  so  as  to  Jit  it  accurately,  -vnthout,  however,  permitting  its 
edges  to  join  each  other  ;  the  object  of  this  last  precaution  being  to  leave  a 


Fig.  29. 


narrow  open  space  up  the  whole  Icngtli  of  the  linil).  lo  allow  for  the  occur- 
rence of  swelling.  In  this  ])osition  it  should  be  held  steadily  until  the 
plaster  has  set,  which  will  generally  not  occupy  longer  than  live  minutes. 
The  illustration  shows  the  splint  applied  to  tlie  leg.  Should  the  splint, 
however,  after  the  plaster  is  set,  be  considered  not  to  have  strength  and 
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firmness  enough,  another  layer  may  be  applied  over  it  exactly  in  the  same 
way.    A  roller  may  now  be  applied  lightly  over  the  whole. 

"The  quantity  of  plaster  requisite  for  a  leg  is  about  eight  ounces  ;  for 
the  thigh  and  arm  in  proportion. 

■■Should  it  be  desired,  however,  to  make  the  plaster  more  secure,  or  (o 


continue  its  application  as  a  porniancnt.  splint,  tliis  may  be  done  with  great 
facility  by  the  addition  of  a  little  dextrine.  This  will  be  best  accomplished 
by  taking  a  piece  of  ll.annel  of  the  dimensions  similar  to  tliat  used  for  the 
plaster  of  I'aris,  coating  one  side  of  it  over  with  n  thick  solution  or  i)aslp 
made  with  the  ordinary  dextrine,  and  applying  it  over  the  plaster  of  I'aris 
.splint  already  in  iis(^"t 

*  '  bpssonq  on  r!aii.l;iK!nfr/  l)y  Dr.  Port,  p.  22.  Jlinilcli 
t  'Army  Medlcul  l>ciiuitmenl  llcports  lor  1805,"  p.  055. 
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Neiidurfar  recommends  a  very  simple  plan  for  the  application  of  plaster  of 
•  Paris  bandages  :  "  Compresses  of  linen  or  of  lint  are  dipped  in  the  plaster 
of  Paris  of  the  consistence  of  a  common  poultice.    These  are  then  placed 
longitudinally  on  the  limb,  lirst  on  the  upper,  then  on  the  imder  part.  A 
few  turns  of  a  bandage  keep  them  in  ska  till  the  plaster  is  set.  To  prevent 
the  contiguous  edges  adhering,  they  are  lightly  greased,  or  a 
r,.  I   slip  of  greased  lint  is  put  between  them."* 

The  mode  of  applying  the  plaster  apparatus,  as  practised  in 
the  Bavarian  Army  during  the  late  Prauco-German  war,  is  as 
follows  : — "  Two  pieces  of  ilannel,  twcntj^  inches  broad,  are 
stretched  together  for  the  leg,  as  represented  in  fig.  SO,  and 
stitched  down  the  middle ;  and  beyond  this  both  are  cut 
through  in  the  same  line  for  the  length  of  the  foot.  The 
flannel  is  placed  under  the  limb,  so  that  the  seam  reaches 
from  the  ham  to  the  heel.  Tlie  sides  of  the  inner  piece  are 
brought  together  over  the  leg  and  fixed  in  front  and  along 
the  sole  by  pins  (bent  at  right  angles  (fig.  31),  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  extracted  afterwards),  and  thus  a  closely- 
fitting  stocking  is  formed.  The  sides  of  the  outer  piece  are 
Fig.  31.  then  brought  forward  and  cut,  so  that  each  may  overlap  the 
middle  line  of  the  leg  and  sole  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  limb  is  then  laid  on  one  side,  and  while  this  outer  piece  of  flannel  is 
Jield  back,  a  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream  is 


spread  evenly  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  iucli  over  tlic  inner  piece,  and 
made  to  pass  f|uitc  to  the  seam  behind,  and  the  line  of  juncture  of  tlic 
sides  of  the  inner  piece  in  front.  The  outer  piece  is  pressed  over  this 
before  it  sets,  and  shouUl  just  reach  the  middle  line  in  front  and  along 
the  sole.  AVheu  this  has  set,  the  limb  is  turned  over,  and  the  process  is 
*  '  KricliscM's  Siugery,"  vol.  i.,  p.  2S7.    Clli  ecUtiou. 
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repeated  on  the  other  side  (fiij;.  32).  The  jiius  may  now  he  removed.  The, 
seam  serves  as  a  hinge  ;  and  wlieu  the  -whole  lias  set,  tiie  splint  may  he 
taken  off,  the  edges  of  the  plaster  trimmed,  and  those  of  the  inner  piece  of 
flannel  cnt  so  as  to  leave  sulHcient  to  turn  over  and  stitch  down  on  the  outer 
piece.    The  splint  is  then  readjusted  and  tixod  by  a  bandage.    The  setting 


Fig.  33. 


of  the  plaster  may  be  retarded  by  the  addition  to  it  of  solution  of  borax. 
Thus  a  solution  of  one  part  to  twelve  of  the  water  used  will  retard  the 
.fetting  fifteen  minutes."* 

Vdlcfi-  has  devised  a  plan  for  apjilying  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  to  a 
fractured  (high,  which  is  as  follows  : — If  time  admits,  give  chloroform  and 
kec|)  the  patient  under  its  inthience  till  the  i)laster  hardens.  The  patient 
sliould  he  kept  pcrreetly  steady. 


The  extremities,  from  the  toes  to  (he  haimch,  must  be  enveloped  in 
wadding,  which  is  to  bo  cut  into  strips  four  inches  in  width  ;  this  wadding 
IS  then  to  be  covcr(!(l  with  moist  gau/^e,  whicli  keeps  it  in  position;  ove7 
t  his  narrow  .strips  of  tliin  wood  (fig.  ii.'i),  so  (lexible  tliat  they  can  be 'rolled 
like  a  baiulage,  arc  to  be  pl;u'(!d  on  four  sid(^s  (d'  the  entire" length  of  the 
limb.  Two  attendaiits  lix  with  their  hands  these  long  splints  uuPil  an  ordi- 
*  '  Erichscii'ii  Surgery,'  vol.  1.,  p.  'l^l ,   oi,li  ctlilioii. 
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nary  plaster  bandage,  which  has  been  dipped  in  water,  has  been  placed 
round  the  limb,  by  means  of  which  the  splints  are  lirmly  fixed  (fig.  34). 
Then  five  or  six  plaster  bandages  arc  used  from  the  toes  to  the  haunches, 
carrj'ing  the  bandage  well  round  the  hips.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
plaster  bandage  does  not  extend  over  the  wadding  at  the  hips  and  abdomen, 
and  that  an  orifice  (fig.  35)  is  left  for  discharges  and  application  of  dress- 
ings in  the  event  of  there  being  a  wound. 


Fig.  30. 


Swinhurnes  Brancard. — Depiity-Surgeon-General  Gordon  describe.^  a 
contrivance  for  the  carriage  of  a  soldier  suifering  from  fracture  of  the 
thigh,  which  has  been  designed  by  Doctor  Swinburne.  He  says,  by 
means  of  a  common  brancard,  ingeniously  arranged,  Dr.  Swinburne  con- 


Fig.  36. 


siders  that  a  soldier  or  ofllcer  with  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  femur  can 
be  carried  with  an  advancing  army  over  any  extent  of  country.  Upon 
one  of  the  linndles  at  eacli  end  a  bent  iron  arm,  having  an  "eye"  at  one 
end,  was  fixed  by  means  of  a  screw.  It  admitted  of  being  moved  along 
the  handle,  or  from  one  to  the  other,  according  to  the  scat  or  side  of 
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the  injury,  and  from  those  at  the  head  and  foot  extension  and  counter 
extension  could  readily  bo  used,  as  represented  in  fig.  36."*  This  plan, 
as  represented  in  illustration,  the  writer  considers,  might  answer  for  a  very 
short  distance  over  a  level  country,  but  without  further  support  to  the 
broken  bone  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  answer  for  transporting  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

Appid's  Ajipavattis. — Doctor  P.  L.  Appia,  impressed  with  the  danger  to 
reunion  of  transport  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  invented  and 


Fig.  sr. 

had  made,  that  it  might  bo  tried  in  the  war  in  Italy,  an  apparatus  for  frac- 
tures, which  he  describes  as  fcjllows  : — 

"After  having  been  tried  in  the  army  of  Italy,  this  apparatus  was  intro- 
duced into  the  military  hospitals  of  I'aris  and  Turin,  and  into  the  Spanish 
army.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  splints  and  vulcanized  india-rul]i)er  air 
cushions  (lig.  .'!7,  a,  li,  c).  The  cushions  are  joined  tog('ther,  and  form  one 
whole.  At  the  exInMiie  end  of  each  cushion,  or  pair  of  cushiouH,  there  is  a 
plug  for  inllating  it  (d,  e). 

"  Tlio  splitits,  to  llie  numlier  of  live,  are  b(unul  in  strong  canvas,  which 
servos  as  a  covering  lo  the  cushion  ((ig.  .'IH).  I  iircTerred  live  spliuls  to 
three,  the  usual  number,  that  it  may  entirely  surrounti  the  limb,  and  thus 
ensure  more  entire  immobility  duriiig  the  removal.  The  a|)paratus  varies 
in  size  and  niiudjer  of  cusi  lions.    lu  the  simplest  there  are  four  cusliious 

*  'Lessons  in  Hygiene  and  Surgery,'  by  Dr.  O'urUon,  C.13.,  p.  S9. 
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about  fifty  centimetres  in  length  to  fifteen  in  breadth,  inflated  by  two 
plugs,  and  five  splints  of  the  smallest  size,  with  three  straps. 

"  This  very  simple  form  is  intended  esjiecially  for  wounds  of  the  knee, 
the  leg,  and  the  foot.    Tlie  other  more  complicated  apparatus,  wliich  I  am 
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about  to  descrilic,  was  the  object  of  my  most  careful  stiuly.  It  is  in- 
tended for  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  for  complicated  wounds  of  tlie  knee. 
Here  tlie  cushions  must  be  six  or  eight  in  number,  longer  and  narrower 
than  the  former,  seventy  centimetres  in  length  to  six  in  breadth  ;  they 
maybe  iuflated  by  either  of  tlie  plugs,  'i'licre  are  live  straps.  But  what 
particularly  distinguishes  this  apparatus  from  the  other  is  the  long  splint 
(fig.  39).    It  is  composed  of  several  pieces,  intended  to  admit  of  its  ex- 
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tensiou,  and  yet  form  as  firm  a  support  as  if  they  -were  all  one  piece  of 
wood. 

The  splint  is  composed  of  tivo  half-splints  and  of  a  sole  for  the  support 
of  the  foot  {a,  b,  c)  •  the  two  halves,  joined  together  by  two  smooth  brass 
riiins,  can  slide  over  each  other  without  losing  their  respective  directions. 


Fig.  40. 


Upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  boards  is  a  series  of  notches  (encocJies  a  crij- 
waillcre)  (tig.  40,  a,  b,  c),  into  which  fastens  a  spring  or  hook,  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  other  board.  A  very  simple  mechanism  thus  affords  a  lirm  and 
gradual  lengthening,  both  being  cfliected  by  simply  drawing  out  the 
splint. 

Tlic  foot-pieco  is  fastened  to  the  lower  board  by  means  of  a  lateral  liiuffp 


wliicli,  being  Hrmfr  tlian  an  ordinnrv  one,  allows  at  the  .';nme  time  of  the 
sole  l.rmg  brotiglit  down  entirely  (lig.  'II,  „).  Two  brass  Hunnort-^  liNcl 
atrrally  (lig  ?,'.>,  I,),  (■;„,  then  bo  delaclic.l,  go  into  two  oiieMiiigs  i'oruuM 
bya  metal  plate,  and  slide  into  it  witlmut  dimcully  (/,  /•)  ;  they  are  stooped 
by  a  strew.    Ihe  sole  i.s,  besides,  furnished  with  canvas  Btriips,  intended 

u  2 
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to  keep  the  foot  firm,  and  'whicli  are  buckled  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
boards,  so  as  to  avoid  all  painful  pressure  of  the  foot.  A  long  stirrup,  placed 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  spliut,  fastens  it  to  the  body.  When  this  appa- 
ratus has  been  used  it  is  easy  to  shorten  the  long  splint  by  folding  it  up 
to  the  exact  size  of  the  other  simple  splmts,  eame  in  the  thickness,  ■which 
must  necessarily  be  double  (fig.  42).  ^ 


Fig.  42. 

"The  following  is  the  manner  of  its  application  on  a  healthy  body  sup- 
posed to  be  wounded  iu  one  of  the  thighs: — 1.  The  person  is  laid  in  the 
horizontal  position.  2.  Tlie  dressing  is  quickly  opened,  and  spread  out 
smoothl}^  by  the  side  of  the  thigh  supposed  to  be  wounded.  3.  The  long 
.splint  is  drawn  out  in  both  directions  to  its  utmost  length  without  with- 
drawing it  from  the  canvas  sheath  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  4.  The  wooden 
sole  is  lowered  horizontally.  5.  The  whole  apparatus  is  passed  under  the 
injured  limb,  so  that  the  sole  may  be  properly  fitted  to  the  foot,  which  is 
firmly  fastened  b}'  me.aus  of  the  le.ather  strap.  G.  The  upper  end  of  the 
splint  is  fastened  to  the  pelvis  by  tlie  long  strap.  7.  After  the  long  splint 
has  been  thus  firmly  applied  to  the  limb,  the  assistant  must  stoop  down  and 
inflate  the  cushions  successively  by  the  plugs.  This  requires  strength  and 
some  degree  of  perseverance.  8.  The  whole  apparatus  is  thus  drawn  com- 
pletely round  the  lind),  taking  care  that  the  cushions  meet  in  front,  and 
all  firmly  fastened  together  by  five  straps  ;  in  doing  so  making  use  of 
the  support  of  the  left  knee.  This  is  the  time  when  the  buckles  are  ])ut  to 
the  test.  9.  Finally,  the  soimd  limb  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  wounded 
one.  Experience  has,  curiously  enough,  proved  how  entirely  the  leg  is 
secured  in  this  apparatus  from  any  shocks  from  without.  One  may  even 
sit  down  upon  it  violently,  when  fixed  and  l)uckled  up,  without  the  leg 
experiencing  anything  beyond  a  slight  increase  of  pressure.  All  shocks 
from  without  spread  immediately,  by  the  law  of  undulation,  through  all 
the  cushions,  and  produce  only  a  trilling  direct  elfcct." 

Wounds,  lioio  Iiijlicted. — Wounds  inflicted  in  war  may  be  produced  by 
missiles  projected  by  some  explosive  material,  such  as  bullets,  cannon 
.shot,  shrajjucl,  shells,  grape  and  caunister  shot,  and  slugs,  which  come  under 
the  head  of  gun-shot  wounds,  'i'licrc  are  other  wounils  produced  by  sabre, 
bayonet,  or  lance,  and  indirectly  liy  fragments  of  substances  struck  by 
bullets,  shot  or  shell — such  as  sloues,  wood,  metal,  and  even  by  fragments 
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of  the  bones  of  comrades,  or  by  explosion  of  the  engines  of  war  above 
and  below  •water.  Arrow  wounds  are  occasionally  met  with.  From  the 
depth  to  which  wounds  extend  they  are  denominated  superficial,  muscular, 
and  penetrating  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the 'weapon  with  which  they  have 
been  inflicted  they  are  characterized  as  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  and 
contused.  They  may  also  be  classified  according;  to  the  region  of  the  body, 
as,  for  instance,  the  head,  face,  neck,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  extremities. 

Treatment  of  Wounds. — As  regards  the  treatment  of  wounds,  they  must 
first  be  eonsidered  under  the  head  of  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  and 
contused  wounds  of  soft  parts,  and  then  in  connection  with  regions. 

Incised  Wotmds,  or  such  as  may  be  produced  by  sword  or  sabre,  should 
be  carefully  cleansed,  all  extraneous  substances  removed,  the  edges 
brought  together,  and  if  necessary,  kept  in  position  with  adhesive  plaster 
or  sutures.  And  to  assist  in  preventing  the  wound  opening,  the  muscles 
in  connection  with  the  parts  injured  should  be  relaxed  by  regulating  the 
position  of  the  limb.  The  parts  must  be  lightly  dressed  with  lint  or 
charpie,  and  kept  in  position  with  a  roller. 

Puurtiired  IVotinds  (such  as  may  be  produced  by  a  bayonet)  of  the  soft 
parts,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  neiglibouring  tex- 
tures, the  formation  and  confinement  of  matter  under  the  fascia,  the  injury 
of  deep-seated  vessels  and  consequent  hemorrhage,  and  tet.anus  by  lesion 
of  a  nerve. 

Older  surgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  forcibly  dilating  punctured  wounds 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  unpleasant  consequences  mentioned,  being 
fidly  aware  of  the  danger  of  flicse  wounds.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they 
did  not  improve  the  condition  of  their  patients.  An  improvement  was  then 
made  of  dilating  them  with  tlie  knife,  and  so  converting  them  info  simjilc 
incisions  ;  but  tliis  expedient  lias  been  also  abandoned,  as  it  does  not  follow 
that  inflammation  or  suppiiration  will  as  a  necessity  supervene.  The  prac- 
tice now  advocated  is  to  keep  the  parts  at  perfect  rest,  and  apply  a  roller 
to  the  limb  to  prevent  siiliculaneous  oo/.iug  of  blood.  I'rcssure  s/inii/d  vol 
he  fi/'plied  iinmerh'dtc!'/  over  //le  iri}uiir/,  \)u\,  free  exit  allowed  for  any  dis- 
charge. Should  a  foreign  body  be  discovered,  it  may  be  removcil,  but 
probing  in  search  nf  oxirnneous  mailer  is  inadmissible.  In  si rong,  healthy 
soldiers,  when  inflammation  runs  high,  it  nuiy  be  necessary  to  place  llioi'u 
on  low  diet,  antitnonial  [lurgatives,  and  evaporating  lotions  applied  to  the 
affected  parts,  and  in  the  event  of  suppuration  laking  place,  the  case  nnist 
be  treated  as  a  deep-seateil  abscess,  a  free  incision  being  made  to  evacuate 
the  pus. 

[jacernlcd.  Wiiinids  are  such  as  are  inflicted  by  lihint  obtuse  bodies  destroy- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  the  vit;ality  and  organization  of  the  textures.  'I'herc 
is  usually  but  little  ha'inorrliage,  but  the  pain  nu\y  be  very  severe.  If  thc! 
wound  lias  been  from  the  effects  of  a  camion  shot,  thc  parts  will  present  a 
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very  ragged  surface,  the  skin  being  stripped  awa}',  the  tendons  in  all  pro- 
bability hanging  out,  bellies  of  torn  muscles  protruding,  and  the  vessels 
exposed  ;  but  no  hremorrhage.  These  wounds  are  very  slow  in  healing,  in 
consequence  of  the  superficial  parts  being  disorganized  ;  sloughing  must 
lirst  take  place,  after  which  the  wound  will  heal  by  granulation.  These 
■\\'ounds  are  particularly  liable  to  traumatic  gangrene,  and  in  the  head  to 
erysipelas. 

The  parts  should  be  carefully  cleansed,  and  foreign  bodies  removed. 
Flaps  of  skin,  however  torn  or  contused,  should,  as  a  general  ride,  never  be 
separated,  provided  they  maintain  any  attachment  to  the  neighbouring 
tissues,  but  be  replaced  in  hopes  that  vitality  is  not  virtually  destroyed. 

In  simple  cases  of  lacerated  wounds  the  separation  of  the  slough  must  be 
facilitated  by  the  application  of  poultices,  or,  what  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient on  service  and  cleanest,  simple  water  dressings.  Disinfectants 
must  be  freely  used  on  the  wound  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  patient's 
bed,  as  it  is  from  these  wounds,  when  many  of  them  are  collected  together, 
that  hospital  diseases  arise  or  are  originated. 

Contused  ]Vounds. — These  may  be  simple,  requiring  some  evaporating 
lotion  or  stimulating  liniment,  and  a  few  days'  rest,  to  restore  the  injured 
parts  to  their  normal  condition  ;  or  the  parts  may  be  so  damaged  that 
sloughing  takes  place,  when  the  injury  should  be  treated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  in  sloughing  from  lacerated  wounds. 

Wind  Balh. — Extensive  injuries  to  internal  viscera  have  been  inflicted 
without  any  sign  of  an  external  lesion  ;  bones  have  been  broken,  and  yet 
no  sign  on  the  external  skin  of  contact  with  any  missile.  These  injuries 
are  produced  by  wluit  are  known  as  wind  balls,  which  many)  authorities  on 
gun-shot  wounds  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  Some  consider  they  are 
produced  by  aeri.al  percussion,  from  the  mass  of  metal  being  projcctcil 
through  the  air  with  great  velocit}'' ;  others  attribute  it  to  electricity. 

Mr.  Longmorc  considers  "  the  true  explanation  of  the  appearance  pre- 
sented in  those  cases  which  were  formerly  called  wind  contusions,  appears 
to  rest  in  the  peculiar  direction,  tlie  degree  of  obliquity  with  which  the 
missile  has  happened  to  inqiinge  against  tlie  elastic  skin,  together  witli  the 
relative  situation  of  the  internal  organ  injured  to  the  missile  and  to  other 
hard  substances  in  the  nciglibourhood.  The  surface  itself  is  not  directly 
torn  or  cut  into,  because  the  impact  of  tlie  projectile  has  not  been  sufli- 
cieutl)'  direct  to  effect  an  opening ;  but  the  jiarts  beneath  are  crushed  by 
the  pressure  to  which  tliey  have  been  subjected  between  tlie  coiubincd  in- 
fluence of  the  weight  and  the  momentum  of  the  ball  or  shot  on  one  side  .and 
of  some  hard  resisting  substance  on  tlie  other.  TIuis.'ou  a  cannon  ball  pass- 
ing across  the  .abdomen,  the  elasticity  and  ready  mobility  of  the  skin  may 
enable  that  structure  to  yield  to  the  strain  to  wliich  it  is  exposed,  wliilc 
viscera  are  ruptured  by  the  projectile  forcing  them  again<t  the  vertebral 
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column.  So  the  weight  of  a  bull  passing  obliquely  o\'er  the  fore-arm,  may 
possibly  crush  the  boue  between  itself  and  some  hard  substance  against  which 
the  arm  may  be  accidentally  resting,  without  lesion  of  the  interposed  skin." 

Wounds,  whether  received  directly  or  indirectly,  may  be  complicated  by 
the  entrance  of  extraneous  bodies,  such  as  portions  of  clothing  worn  by  the 
wounded,  or  various  articles  whicli  may  have  been  about  his  person. 

flow  Giin-sliut  Wounds  (ire  liijliienced. — Gun-shot  wounds  may  be  inlbi- 
cnced  by  the  shape  and  weight  of  the  missile,  its  velocity,  and  structure  in- 
jured. For  instance,  a  conical  bullet  will  do  more  injury  to  a  bone  and  soft 
])arts  than  a  round  one  of  the  same  weight  and  fired  at  the  same  proportionate 
distance  ;  and  a  hollow  conical  bullet  will  cause  more  damage  to  the  soft 
parts,  periosteum,  and  bone,  tlian  a  solid,  both  , being  lired  nnder  the  same 
circumstances.  The  position  a  limb  may  be  in  at  the  time  of  being  strucU, 
will  intiucnco  the  direction  of  the  wound;  also  a  very  slight  obstacle,  such 
as  a  button,  or  a  coin  ;  and  even  a  tendon  in  a  state  of  tension  has  been 
known  to  turn  the  course  of  a  round  bullet;  this  is  scarcely  possible  with 
the  conical  bullet  fired  at  a  short  distance,  which  has  such  force  as  to  pass 
directly  tlircjugli  a  limb,  smashing  all  before  it. 

Exiniiindlioii  of  Wounds. — Penetrating  gun-shot  wounds  of  extremities 
should  be  examined  most  carefully  fen'  l)ullets,  fragments  of  shells,  or  other 
extraneous  bodies  ;  and  for  doing  this  tlie  linger  will  be  found  the  most  con- 
venient anil  least  likely  to  give  pain  ;  it  will  also  most  readily  detect  the 
nature  of  a  fdreign  body. 

The  sooner  tliis  operation  can  be  performed  the  belter,  as  the  wound  will 
contract  and  surrounding  parts  intlamc  ;  so  that  the  longer  a  search  is 
delayed,  the  greater  the  sulfcring  to  tiie  soldier,  and  the  more  difficult  the 
operation. 

The  finger  may  not  be  sulliciently  long  to  reach  a  bullet  or  other  foreign 
body,  or  the  wound  may  be  to(j  snuiU  to  admit  the  linger,  in  which  case  a 
silver  probe  shoulil  be  used,  or  any  other  probe  which  the  surgeon  may  con- 
sider best  sailed  to  the cirumstances  of  tlic  case  ;  but  until  the  linger  fails, 
no  other  probe  should  be  used.  On  Ibis  point,  1 1  unler  remarks  :  "  l^robcs 
sliould  never  be  used  but  liy  way  of  satisfaci ion  in  knowing  somelimea 
what  mischief  is  done;  we  can  perha|is  feel  if  a  bone  is  touched,  or  a  ball 
is  near;  but  when  all  this  is  known,  it  is  an  hundred  to  oiu!  if  wo  can  vary 
our  practice  in  coiiser|uenc(!  of  il.  If  the  weunul  will  admit  of  it,  the  linger 
is  the  best  instrument ;  but  if  the  wound  is  too  snuiU  it  may  bo  enlarged  by 
an  iiunsion  tlirough  llie  fascia." 

In  Kxploriiiii  for  Ijidlels,  various  jilans  have  been  di!vised.  In  olden  lime 
the  wouniled  man  was  actually  lifted  and  placed  in  the  same  iiosition  he 
was  sup]ioserl  to  have  been  in  when  woundeil  ;  but  Ibe  cducaled  surgeon 
can  now  picture  to  Iiiniself  that  position,  and  cause  Ibe  linger  or  piobc  to 
work  ai-cor(liiit;Iy,  without  altering  Ihe  posiliou  of  Ihc'  siin'crei. 
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Mr.  Longmore  recommends  the  followiug  course  to  be  adopted  ivhen  ex- 
ploring with  the  linger : — 

"  The  linger  should  be  inserted  slowly  nnd  steadily  towards  the  deepest 
part  of  the  wound.  During  its  passage,  the  surgeon  should  carefully 
observe  whether  any  foreign  body  appears  to  be  pushed  before  it,  or  to  be 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  track  of  the  bullet,  and  should  note  any  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  wound.  He  should  also  ascertain  whether  the  end  of  the 
track  is  reached,  and  if  this  is  found  to  be  arrived  at,  a  careful  circular 
sweep  of  the  tiuger-end  will  then  usually  settle  if  any,  and  what,  foreign 
bodies  are  lodged.  The  surgeon  should  not  withdraw  his  linger  until  the 
course  the  projectile  has  taken,  the  injury  it  has  done,  the  complications  of 
the  wound,  such  as  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  and,  in  such  a  case,  their 
kind  and  situation,  have  liecn  decided  by  him  ;  the  exploration  will  then  be 
completed  by  one  operation,  and  a  second  insertion  of  the  linger  for  the 
purpose,  which  is  always  irritating  to  the  patient,  avoided.  If  the  finger 
be  not  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  even  when  the 
soft  parts  have  been  approximated  by  pressure  from  an  opposite  direction ; 
and  when  the  lodgment  of  a  projectile  is  still  suspected,  or  some  other 
point  of  doubt  remains  to  be  solved,  such  as  the  direction  the  projectile 
has  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  we  are  compelled  to  make  a 
further  exploration  by  other  means.  Generally,  a  long  silver  probe,  that 
can  be  bent  if  required,  and  that  can  be  guided  into  a  delinite  direction  at 
the  will  of  the  surgeon,  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  substitute  for  the 
linger.  The  probe  should  be  used  with  great  discretion,  for,  without  care, 
it  may  readily  be  made  to  indict  injury  on  vessels  and  other  structures 
which  have  escaped  from  direct  contact  witli  the  ball,  but  have  returned  by 
their  elasticity  to  the  situation  from  which  they  had  been  pushed  or  drawn 
aside  during  its  passage. 

"  Sometimes,  when  the  finger  in  the  wound  fails  to  find  a  lodged  projectile, 
the  particidar  spot  in  which  it  is  lying  may  be  detected  simply  by  relaxing 
the  muscular  tissues,  so  as  to  give  a  loose  and  pendulous  condition  to  the 
parts  concerned,  and  then  lightly  tossing  up  the  ilesh  at  dilfcront  points 
from  below  with  the  ti|)S  of  the  fingers.  A  bullet  lodged  among  the  soft 
parts  will  occasionally  make  its  presence  known  under  such  an  action  by 
the  impulse  whicli  its  weiglit  communicates  to  the  top  of  one  of  tlie  fingers 
when  the  parts,  having  been  shaken  upwards,  return  to  their  previous  posi- 
tion. Sometimes  a  gentle  kneading  pressure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  in- 
jury, assisted  by  information  derived  from  the  sensation  of  the  patient,  will 
lead  to  the  detection  of  such  a  foreign  body ;  or  it  nuiy  be  discovered  by 
passing  the  palm  of  the  hand  down  a  limb. 

"Cases  in  which  the  exploration  by  the  surgeon's  linger  is  altogether 
impracticable,  and  in  which  the  use  of  the  probe  is  attended  with  so  many 
sources  of  doubt  as  to  prevent  any  satisfactory  couclusiou  in  respect  to  the 
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lodgment  or  absence  of  foreign  bodies  from  being 
arrived  at,  occasionally  occur."  Much  trouble  and 
inconvenience  will  then  be  experienced  uuless  the 
surgeon  is  in  possession  of  sonic  of  the  new  contri- 
vances for  clearing  up  these  doubts. 

Kc!atori's  Probe. — M.  Xe'laton  designed  a  probe  for 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body  impacted 
in  the  bone  of  one  of  General  Garibaldi's  ankles.  "  It 
consists  of  a  slender  rod  of  metal  five  or  six  inches 
in  length,  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  small  knob  of 
white,  unglazed  biscuit  china.  The  other  end  of  the 
probe  is  furnished  with  a  small  handle,  grooved  ridge- 
and-furrow  fashion,  in  order  tliat  tlic  finger  and 
thumb  may  the  more  easily  roll  it  between  them, 
while  the  porcelain  knob  is  being  pressed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  against  the  suspected  foreign 
body  (fig.  43).  If  it  be  a  leaden  bullet  against 
which  the  porcelain  is  rubbed,  a  very  distinct  mark 
of  lead  is  impressed  on  the  latter,  which  is  not  easily 
obliterated."  * 

This  probe  of  IM.  Xelaton's  may  possibly  deceive 
the  surgeon,  if  he  supposes,  because  no  dark  mark 
lias  been  produccMl  on  the  biscuit  china,  that  con- 
sequently there  is  no  bullet,  as  in  the,  event  of  there 
being  anything — such  as  pieces  of  cloth,  paper,  linen, 
membrane — between  it  and  the  jirobc,  tlierc  will  he 
no  leaden  mark. 

fjerointc's  J'robc. — Dr.  Lecomtc  has  designed  an 
instrument  (fig.  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  difli- 
cultics  experienced  with  Nc'laton's  probe,  which 
Hot  only  indicates  the  jjresenco  of  lead,  but  by 
l>rlnging  away  a  small  portion  of  anything  capaiilc 
of  being  cut  into,  declares  wluit  it  is.  lie  has  given 
it  the  name  of  the  "Probe  Nippers"  ("  SlyU'.t 
riiu;c").  It  consists  of  two  fine  steel  blailes  en- 
closed in  a  canula;  each  blade  terminates  in  a  litlJc 
cup,  and  when  both  are  brouglit  together  they  form 
a  small  knob.  Those  blades  arc  in  connection  with 
a  rcjd  anrl  handle  worked  by  a  scnnv.  WHien  I  he 
knob  of  the  probe  is  brouglit  into  contact  with  the  ex- 
traneous sulistance  it  is  caused  to  open,  and  then,  b)- 
pressure  against  it  aiul  causing  I  he  little  bbulcs  to  close, 
*  'liritlsli  McdiciUJouruiil,'  18?I. 


Fig.  r.i 


l-ig.  ■ 
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a  small  portion  is  carried  away.  Several  instruments  have  been  designed  for 
detecting  lead  and  other  metallic  substances  by  means  of  electricit}'. 

Tailor's  Exploi-er. — Mr.  Tailor's  electric  explorer  consists  of  two  insu- 
lated needles.  They  are  connected  by  wires  with  a  small  galvanic  battery 
and  mariner's  compass.  When  the  points  of  the  needles  touch  the  metallic 
substance  the  needle  of  the  compass  is  deflected. 

Be  Wilde's  Kx-plorer. — Mr.  De  AVilde  has  adapted  a  telegraph  bell  to  the 
electric  apparatus,  wliicli  denotes  the  presence  of  metal  by  the  sounding  of 
the  bell. 

LiehreicL's  Explorer. — Lieljreiek  has  designed  an  instrument  somewhat 
similar  to  Tailor's,  except  that  a  galvanometer  is  substituted  for  the 
mariner's  compass,  the  needle  of  which  is  deflected  on  the  electric  circle 
being  completed. 

Professor  Longmore  exhibits  to  his  class  (R.  Y.  Hospital,  Netlcy)  an 
easily  made  electric  instrument  (fig.  45),  and  so  portable  that  it  can  be 
carried  about  the  person  of  the  surgeon.  He  describes  it  as  follows: — 
The  magnet  of  an  ordinary  pocket  compass,  which  has  had  some  turns  of 
wire  covered  with  thread  wound  round  it  as  an  induction  coil,  is  employed 
for  the  electric  indicator,  while  a  piece  of  zinc  sheetiug  bent  roimd  a 
small  plate  of  copper,  but  separated  from  it  by  flannel  padding  saturated 
with  the  usual  diluted  acids, forms  the  voltaic  pile.  'The  exploring  instru- 
ment is  formed  b_y  two  insulated  wires  bound  together,  but  the  points  left 
free.  These  parts  l)eing  connected,  when  the  circuit  is  comjilctcd  by  contact 
with  metal,  the  indication  is  given  by  movement  of  the  magnet  of  the 
compass. 

Extriictioii  of  Btdkts. — For  the  extraction  of  bullets,  fragments  tif 
shells,  or  other-extraneous  matters,  various  instruments  have  been  devised. 
Coxetor's  extractor  has  been  found  most  useful  for  this  purpose.  Also  a 
long  and  strong  forceps  with  spoon-like  blades,  into  which  a  bullet  is  sup- 
posed to  slip.  There  is  also  the  "  tire-fond  screw,"  and  Luers'  sharp-]iointed 
forceps;  and  innumerable  forceps  designed  to  suit  the  fancies  of  military 
surgeons.  None  of  these  can  be  ap])lied  without  careful  manii)ulati<m  by 
the  surgeon,  who  witli  his  finger  may  be  alih'  to  direct  the  end  of  the 
forceps  "towards  tlie  lodged  missile,  or  with  the  hand  on  the  outside  of  the 
limb  jircss  the  bullet  Inwards  the  instrument. 

IJullcts  fouiul  near  tlie  sUin,  which  Iiavc  not  had  suflicient  force  to  make 
an  exit,  require  nuicli  care  in  removing,  especially  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
a  cavity,  as  by  injudicious  liandling  they  may  be  pressed  back  into  the 
cavity."  It  is  thercrore  always  best  to  fix  the  substance  to  be  removed 
before  using  the  knife,  the  incision  made  being  free. 

Bullets  lodged  in  bone,  which  fre(|ucntly  hapjjens  in  the  spongy  ends  of 
some  without  causing  fraclurc,  should  be  cut  down  upon  and  removed.  If 
superficially  lodged,  tlie  steel  elevator  will  be  found  best  suited  for  the 
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purpose ;  or  if  ;i  leaden  bullet  is  deeply  impacted,  the  tire-fond  screw 
already  alluded  to  will  be  found  convenient,  or  Lucrs'  sharp-pointed  bullet 
forceps,  which  is  so  formed  as  to  work  into  the  lead  and  take  a  iirm  hold. 
In  all  cases  of  lodgment,  where  extraction  is  attempted,  care  must  be 


A.  Trekct  ci.Tnpn.es ;  I!.  fo[,|irr  slicclinK  («  I"'iiii.V  piicf  will  niisucr)  ;  C.  I'ImIp  of /hu- 
ll. Flannel  satumUd  with  .liUilc  uci'l ;  10.  and  I''.  Insulated  wlrusj  (i.  Kxpluring  nrodlrs 
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takea  not  to  injure  the  great  vessels  and  nerves,  to  cause  much  irritation 
to  the  soft  parts  by  extensive  incisions,  or  to  use  violence. 

Giin-shot  tronnds  of  mnsmlar  parts  become  'painful,  swell,  and  the 
usual  symptoms  of  iuHammation  set  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 
The  neighbourhood  of  a  wound  in  a  limb  may  become  discoloured,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  contusion  and  severity  of  the  injur}'. 

The  discharge  from  a  gun-shot  wound  is  at  first  a  reddish  fluid  ;  after  a 
day  or  so  it  becomes  darker  and  thicker  ;  but  much  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  sloughing  likely  to  take  place,  as  if  the  parts  are  much  bruised 
or  burnt,  which  latter  condition  sometimes  occurs  from  close  shots,  the 
character  of  the  discharge  will  be  modified,  and  separation  of  the  dead 
from  the  living  will  be  longer  delayed.  Following  the  separation,  there 
will  be  discharge  of  pundent  matter,  which  gradually  diminishes.  As  the 
woimd  fills  with  granulation,  this  discharge  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period,  in  consequence  of  retention  in  the  wound  of  some  foreign  body, 
such  as  a  piece  of  clothing  or  a  splinter.  It  is  therefore  necessary  at  each 
dressing  to  make  a  most  careful  inspection  of  the  wound,  and  remove  any- 
thing which  the  introduction  of  a  probe  will  probably  detect. 

Hunter  remarks  on  cjun-sliot  voiinds,  '•  that  from  the  circumstance  of 
commonly  having  a  part  killed,  in  general  the)'  do  not  inflame  so  readily 
as  those  from  other  accidents  ;  tliis  backwardness  to  inflame  will  be  in  the 
projiortion  that  the  quantit)'  of  deadened  parts  bear  to  the  extent  of  the 
wound  ;  from  which  circumstance  the  inflanmiation  is  later  in  coming  on, 
more  especially  when  a  ball  passes  through  a  fleshy  part  with  great  velo- 
city, because  there  will  be  a  groat  deal  deadened  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  wound  ;  therefore  inflammation  in  gun-shot  wounds  is  less  than  in 
wounds  in  general,  when  the  same  quantity  of  mischief  has  been  done  ;  and 
this  also  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  iiarts  deadened. 
According  to  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  so  is  the  direction.  When  the  velocity 
is  great,  the  direction  of  the  ball  will  be  in  general  more  in  a  straight  linc, 
than  when  it  is  small.  Velocity  in  a  ball  makes  parts  less  capable  of  healing 
than  when  it  moves  with  small  velocity  ;  therefore,  gun-shot  wounds  in  pretty 
thick  parts  are  in  general  later  of  healing  at  the  orifice  where  the  ball  enters, 
than  at  the  orifice  where  it  passes  out ;  if,  therefore,  the  wound  of  exit  is  in  a 
depending  position,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  it  open  by  artificial  means." 

iVounds  not  Iiarinff  a  free  e.rit  for  discharge,  very  frequently  burrow  and 
give  much  trouble,  more  particularly  if  there  be  lodgment  of  an  extraneous 
body.  The  following  case  will  illustrate  such.'  During  the  siege  of  Sevas- 
topol, a  lirotlicr  ofiicer  of  the  writer's,  when  reluming  from  duty  in  the 
trenches,  ex])cricnced  a  severe  lacerated  woimil  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
left  thigli,  wliicli  lie  stated  was  caused  by  a  sliell  ex]ilodingin  front  of  him, 
causing  a  ramrod  he  had  in  his  hand  to  enter  the  thigh.  At  the  time  the 
shell  exploded  tlicrc  was  a  soldier  standing  between  him  and  it.    On  arrival 
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iu  ciimp  his  trousers  were  literally  blown  off  bini,  and  a  long  lacerated 
wnuiid  extended  down  anterior  oi:  the  thifth,  but  no  appearance  of  an  ex- 
traneous body.  Several  days  after,  the  limb  became  very  much  swollen, 
discharge  from  wound  copious  and  dark  coloured,  and  the  back  of  the 
thitcli  presented  the  appearance  of  an  abscess  havinj;  formed.  On  exam- 
ining wound  with  a  probe,  a  movable  foreifjn  body  was  discovered,  and  on 
makiup;  an  incision  through  the  thick  fascia  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  a 
long  splinter  of  bone  and  several  pieces  of  cloth  were  discovered.  The 
splinter  had  no  doubt  caused  the  woimd,  and  not  the  ramrod,  as  was  at 
tirst  supposed,  and  was  part  of  the  thigh  bone  of  the  man  who  was  standing 
between  him  and  the  explosion,  and  who  was  blown  to  pieces.  On  removal 
of  the  splinter  and  pieces  of  clothing,  the  wound  healed  rapidly,  the  counter 
opening  being  the  exit  of  all  discharge. 

Much  surgical  interference  is  often  recpiired  in  following  up  sinuses, 
particularly  in  the  ueclv  and  lower  extremities.  AVhere  these  burrow 
between  the  muscles  and  fascia,  counter  openings,  and  support  in  the 
form  of  compresses  and  band.aging,  will  afford  the  best  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  cure,  care  being  taken  when  a  bandage  is  applied  to  a  limb  tliat 
it  is  commenced  at  the  hand  or  foot. 

General  Treatment  of  fliin-shot,  Wiyund.t. — Gun-shot  wounds  in  their 
course  of  treatment  will  be  intlucnced  by  many  circumstances  :  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  system,  causing  fever  and  dry  appcar.ancc  of  the 
wound  ;  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  moral  influences,  such  as  impatience 
and  irritaliility  of  temper,  tend  to  retard  recovery.  Fortunately,  soldiers 
are  most  patient :  one  seldom  hears  a  grumble  or  a  question  as  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  a  wound. 

Tlie  Treiitment  af  nimph'  i/iin-sliol  irounds  should  be  most  simple.  The 
application  of  a  jiiece  of  wet  lint  or  linen  covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue 
or  oiled  silk,  retained  by  plaster  or  light  dressing,  will  be  quite  sullicieut. 

Ire,  if  procurable,  may  be  found  .agreeable,  and  will  tend  to  subdue  in- 
flammatory symptoms  ;  but  if  not  comforting,  or  if  it  produce  irritation 
of  the  neighbouring  skin  and  induce  a  jjustular  eruption,  it  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

J'niiiJ'iil  Giin-shol  Wouriih. — AVhcn  a  gim-shot  wound  is  tender,  it  has 
been  recommeudcd  to  apply  a  little  oil,  lard,  or  simple  ointment  ;  but  my 
experience  is  that  greasy  dressings  be<'ome  hard  anil  olfensive,  recpiiriiig 
frerpieut  renewal,  aiul  are  consequently  objectionable.  It  is,  therefore, 
bettor  to  relieve  the  sufferer  with  opiates,  or  the  local  application  of 
morphi.a — say,  quarter  of  a  graii\  spritdvled  oti  the  wound. 

The  t'RP.  of  lUiiidaiieK. — i\I  r.  (Juthrie  had  a  very  st  rong  objection  to  rollers 
for  dressing  of  wounds.  lie  says  they  bc(-ome  stiff,  bloody,  and  dirty. 
He  considered  tlioy  did  no  good,  and  were  for  the  nuist  jiart  cut  off  with 
sci9.sor3  and  rendered  useless.   Oa  this  poiut  Hamilton,  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
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remarks:  "No  part  of  the  dressing  of  a  gun-shot  wound  has  more  value, 
•when  judiciously  employed,  than  a  roller.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  is 
cnpable  of  doing  more  harm.  IE  a  roller  is  carefully  applied  to  the  limb 
at  an  early  period,  much  of  tlie  bleeding  is  prevented,  and  most  of  the 


Fig.  4G.— Foot  bath. 


I'lL'.  17. — ,\riii  batli. 


blood  wliich  docs  escape  flows  oul  freely  from  tlie  orilicos,  >vhich  are  left, 
open  purposely;  and  thus  wc  are  apprised  not  only  of  the  amowu  of 
bleeding,  but  those  extensive  inlcrmuscular  extravasations  arc  avoided." 
'The  applkatioii  of  warm  loaler  may  be  followed  by  relief  and  benefit, 
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applied  by  means  of  sponijio-j'iUne  to  the  truuk,  neck,  and  upper  portion 
of  extremities. 

Professor  Esuiarcli,  iu  liis  work  on  Bandaging,*  describes  baths  for  both 
oxtromities,  whicli  I  saw  in  use  in  the  German  hospital,  Versailles,  during 


tlie  Krnnro-flprnian  War,  l.HTO-TI,  nml  wliich  ninienrcd  (o  aO'ord  great 
(•(iiiiriirt  to  the  sufferers  using  tJiem. 

Tlie  illuslratiim  (lig.  'IG)  represents  nuc  of  these  bal,hs  foi-  Ihr  ln-wer 
extremity  ;  those  for  the  upper  being  sonu'what  hmger,  as  shown  liy 

J'lsmarch  says  :  "  For  Icnglliencd  imnicrsidn  it  is  best  to  use  the  arm  and 
*  ■  Verbandplutz  uiul  Feldliv/.arclli,'  Dr.  1'".  Esmardi,  p.  72. 
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foot  bath  of  plated  zinc,  numbers  of  which  can  easily  be  prepared  for 
clinical  as  well  as  field  hospitals. 

"  The  wounded  limb  should  be  laid  on  the  suspension  straps,  which  are 
fastened  on  either  side  to  metal  buttons,  so  that  it  will  be  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  the  water."  For  later  steps  of  suppuration,  these  baths  will  be 
found  most  useful  and  comforting,  especially  in  cases  of  excision  where 
immersion  can  be  conveniently  applied.  ' 


Fig.  49.— Vclpcau's  Irricaliiig  Apiiaratus,  from  Dr.  Blllroth's 
'.Surgical  I'atbology,'  p.  72. 

Trrii/atUin  has  been  advocated  by  some  army  surgeons.  It  is  a  perfect 
method  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  a  jxirt,  and  tliereforc  useful  in 
allaying  inflammation  in  injuries  of  joints. 

To  carry  it  out  cifectiially  its  ajiplication  must  be  sufficiently  prolonged, 
as  in  the  event  of  its  being  suspended  for  a  short  time  reaction  will  set  in 
and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  will  be  more  severe. 

l':smarcli,  in  his  work  on  Baud.aging,  itc,  gives  an  illustration  (fig.  -18) 
of  a  very  simple  plan  for  using  or  applying  irrigation.   J3y  placing  a  vessel 
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containiiig  water  above  the  level  of  the  patient,  the  fluid  may  be  conducted 
to  the  affected  part  by  means  of  a  syphon  formed  of  gutta-percha  or  other 
tubing,  or  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton-wick  or  skein  of  worsted,  wliicli 
will  act  after  the  manner  of  a  syphon.  A  vessel  may  also  tic  constructed 
witli  a  pipe  near  its  bottom,  to  which  a  tube  may  be  attaclicd. 

Velpeau  recommends  tlio  ajiparatus  for  irrigation  as  shown  in  lig.  10. 

Irrigation  is  best  employed  by  lirst  laying  upon  the  wouiul  a  piece  of 


I  'ig.  .^1). 


lint,  dotli,  or  other  soft  dressing,  much  larger  than  tlu\  wouud  itself  so 
that  it  extends  acvcr.al  inclies  heyond  its  margin.  Arrangemenls  slmuld 
be  made  on  and  under  the  jiatient's  cut  for  carrying  ulf  and  collcctiiiLf 
the  water  as  it  falls  off  the  limb  or  wouiided  part. 

\V(i^liin;i  Woiiiid.i. — Wliih^  on  the  subject  of  irrigation  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend a  most  exc(dlniit  plan  for  wasliing  or  irrigating  woimds,  us  repre- 
sented in  lig.        A  gentle  or  strong  stream  of  water  can  be  applied  (o 
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any  wound,  quite  doing  awaj-  with  the  use  of  spou.fjcs,  which  are  generally 
not  uuraerous,  and,  if  present,  may  be  the  moans  of  setting  up  unhealthy 
action  in  health}^  wounds  from  having  been  previously  used.* 

AVith  the  kidney-shaped  tray,  as  shown  in  tig.  50,  any  part  of  the  body 
may  be  irrigated  without  wetting  the  patient's  clothes  or  bed  clothes. 

Potihices,  though  useful  at  times,  arc  most  objectionable,  and  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  military  hospitals  cm  active  service.  AVheu 
persistently  used,  they  arc  frequently  the  means  of  assisting  in  establish- 
ing cases  for  anqjutatiou  which  might  otherwise  have  turned  out  favour- 
ably. When  nil  longer  required,  poultices  arc  with  dithculty  disposed  of, 
orderlies  and  sick  depositing  them  in  holes  and  corners  (if  not  most  care- 
fully watched)  wliere  the}'  are  least  suspected,  and  where  they  become 
putrid,  sour,  and  encourage  tlies. 

Dishifecldnta. — It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  against  the  decomposition  of  sloughs  and  discharges,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  following  disinfectants  have  been  recommended,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

1.  Those  which  prevent  or  modify  decomposition. 

2.  Those  which  neutralize  products  of  decomposition. 
Under  the  first  class  may  be  included — 

Carbolic  acid,  which  in  the  present  day  appears  to  stand  foremost  in  the 
opinion  of  some. 

Permanganate  of  potash,  chloride  of  zinc,  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver. 
Under  the  second  class  may  be  included — 
Chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  charcoal,  iodine. 

CrirhoHc  acid  should  be  applied  in  weak  solution,  say  2  parts  in  100  of 
distilled  water,  oil,  or  glycerine.  If  applied  too  strong  it  produces  pain 
and  irritation. 

Peniianr/aiiate  of  potash  may  be  used  of  a  strength  according  to  the 
nature  of  wound,  one  of  an  oft'ensive  character  requiring  a  strong  solu- 
tion. It  should  be  applied  with  a  ghiss  syringe,  as  contact  with  .sponges, 
lint,  or  cloth  decomposes  it  and  renders  it  useless. 

Chloride  oJ':.iiic  sliould  be  used  in  solution,  care  being  taken  not  to  make 
it  too  strong,  or  it  will  produce  great  irritation. 

Nilrtile  nj'  silcev  sliould  be  used  in  solution  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water  ;  ajiplied  with  a  syringe. 

Nitric  acid  will  be  found  useful  in  pliagedtenic  ulceration,  and  may  be 
apjilied  in  a  pure  state  or  as  a  loticm. 

Chloride  oj'  lime  may  be  used  in  solution  with  water  as  a  lotion,  or  for 
disinfecting  the  air. 

Charcoal  may  be  used  sprinkled  on  a  poultice,  applied  in  powder,  to  a 

*  'I'liis  plan  of  irrigation  w.is  soon  liy  the  writer  in  tbc  German  hospitals,  Versailles, 
during  the  Francu-Gcrmau  war,  1870-71. 
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wound  or  ulcer,  or  in  muslin  bags,  which  latter  proceeding  is  most  clean 
and  convenient. 

Iodine  may  be  used  for  disinfecting  the  air  or  as  a  lotion. 

Other  dressings  have  been  recommended  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
such  as  glycerine  on  lint  or  charpio.  Carded  oakum  and  carbolized  tow 
are  excellent  dressings  for  absorbing  discharges  and  keeping  down  oifon- 
sive  smells.  Tincture  of  arnica,  with  water,  may  be  used  as  a  stimulating 
dressing ;  or  diluted  alcohol ;  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  in  weak 
solution. 

Above  all,  in  the  local  trcatnicut  of  gim-shot  wounds,  cleanliness  must 
be  attended  to,  as  without  it  no  treatment  can  be  successful. 

CiinstiUitioudl  Trealnieiit. — Tlie  constitution  frequently  requires  looking 
after,  the  regulation  of  diet  being  essential.  Cases  may  occur,  such  as  iu 
wounds  of  the  lungs,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  patient  to  a 
state  bordering  on  starvation  ;  the  contrary,  however,  may  be  indicated 
in  weakly  patients,  and  after  prolonged  suppuration  or  exposure  to  pri- 
vation. 

SiDiituri/  Triidlmeiil. — The  surgeon  should  observe  strict  sanitary  pre- 
cautions about  the  patient's  person,  bedding,  and  clothing,  and,  when  it  is 
possiljlc,  ample  cnh'n:  .y>iice  should  be  given  to  each  person  ;  for  wounded, 
at  least  12UU  ft.  each  iu  buildings.  In  huts  and  tents  the  allowance  may 
be  less. 

\'('ii(i/ri(ion  oj' />iiildiiif/!s  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  but  it  must  be 
observed  that,  though  ventilation  is  necessar}',  a  wounded  soldier  ni.ay  h.avc 
too  much  of  it,  an(l  in  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds  tuo  loiii  a  tenipe- 
vdiiirc,  or  currents  of  air,  may  be  attended  by  most  serious  consequences. 
During  the  Crimean  campaign  and  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  in- 
Ibu'uce  of  temperature  on  supjiural  ing  wounds  was  most  remarkable.  In 
the  Versailles  liospitals  many  of  them  look  an  unlicallhy  action  when  the 
temperature  nf  Die  wards  liccame  very  low. 

'I'lie  priiposal  on  tlic  ji.'irt  of  I'rofessor  Chisholm,  of  Soutli  Carolina,  to 
pfii'i:  Ike  i:t/;/(:i  iij'  i/im-sli'>t  vniiii'1.1  in  sucli  a  way  . -is  to  prepare  them  for 
Ileal ing  by  the  first  intention,  bas  not  been  found  to  succeed  by  moat 
surgeons. 

This  plan  was  originally  suggeated  by  Desault  and  Larrey  in  wounds  of 
tho'face.  I'rofessor  Chisholm  was  desirous  of  having  the  same  procccdin''' 
for  all  wounds. 

The  Director-CJcneral,  j\Iedic,'d  Department  U.  S.  Army,  says,  "that 
from  the  experience  and  evidence  adiliiced,  the  results  w'ere  not  satis- 
factory, and  he  considers  lliat  l)y  attempting  lo  regulate  siicli  wcumds  by 
the  knife,  there  is  great,  liability  of  sacrilicing  more  tissue  tliaii  Nature 
woulil  have  done.'' 

T/ic  riicumuLk  Si/^iciii  of  hmlinij  wuatuh,  as  introduced  by  M.  Jules 
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Gue'rin,  has  been  mentioned  by  Deputy-Surgeon-General  Gordon,  Tvho 
considers  that  in  its  present  state,  although  suitable  enough  for  a  sta- 
tionary hospital,  it  is  utterly  unsuited  to  a  movable  one.  The  apparatus 
having  been  provided,  "  the  woimd  should  be  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
then  apply  to  its  surface  charpie  moistened  ^vith  tincture  of  arnica,  over 
that  a  little  oakum,  then  a  bandage  moistened  ^\•ith  arnica  lotion.  The  air- 
tight case  of  india-rubber  should  now  be  applied,  the  tube  extending  from 
it  being  connected  with  an  exhausting  glass  vessel,  from  which  another 
communicates  with  the  air-pump.  The  glass  vessel  has,  moreover,  a  third 
opening,  by  which  liquids  reaching  it  from  the  wound  may  be  discharged 
without  deranging  the  apparatus  in  any  way  ;  and  by  means  of  the  in- 
genious mechanism  contrived  by  the  inventor  of  the  apparatus,  the  action 
of  the  air-pump  can  be  reversed,  so  that  the  lotion  of  pheuic  acid,  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  or  other  remedy,  may  be  applied  to  the  dressbigs  of  the 
wound  without  taking  any  of  them  off.  Grave  wounds  are  dressed  by  31. 
Gue'rin  once  a  day,  those  of  a  slighter  nature  once  every  five  or  six  days. 
In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  for  success  that  the  apparatus  be  applied  to  the 
wound  before  inflammatiion  sets  in,  and  that  during  the  treatment  the 
patient  be  well  supported  by  food  and  extras."* 

Cotton-wool  dressing  J'or  wounds  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  1870  by 
M.  Gue'rin.  This  plan  of  treatment  consists  in  surrounding  the  wounded 
limb  by  very  large  quantities  of  cotton-wool,  and  rendermg  the  whole 
dressing  firm  and  compact  by  tightly  applied  bandages,  which  are  left  un- 
disturbed for  several  weeks. 

Wool  employed  must  be  of  good  quality,  clean,  and  free  from  impurities. 
If  there  be  a  glazed  surface,  this  must  be  stripped  off,  and  the  sheets  of 
wool,  torn  into  long  strips  about  a  foot  wide,  must  be  rolled  up  so  that  they 
nuiy  be  methodically  applied  round  the  part.  The  quantity  of  wool  used 
at  a  dressing  is  sometimes  enormous,  Gue'rin  having  employed  as  much  as 
four  pounds.  It  has  to  be  securely  lixed  in  its  place  by  means  of  bandages, 
which  establish  a  considerable  amount  of  elastic  compression.! 

Bayonet,  Lakce,  SwoitD,  and  Akisow  Wolxds. 

Bayonet  and  lance  wounds  come  imdcr  the  head  of  punctured  wounds  \ 
sword,  as  incised ;  and  arrow  wounds  as  a  combination  of  lacerated  and 
punctured.  The  latter  will  be  only  considered  here,  as  the  former  have 
been  already  alluded  to. 

Ari-oii)  M'ounds. — These  are  not  likely  to  be  met  with  in  warfare 
between  civilized  countries,  but  arrows  are  still  in  use  among  savage 
tribes,  and  as  the  nrmy  surgeon  might  be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  skill 

*  Gordon's  'Lossons  on  Hygiene  and  Surgery,'  p.  130. 
t  '  i\lediciil  Times  uud  Gazette,'  3ISI,  Oet.  IST-l,  p.  60(5. 
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in  the  trc.itnient  of  such  wounds,  the  following  infnrmnliou  may  be  found 
useful. 

air.  ITamiltou  describes  "  the  point  of  entrance  of  au  arrow  as  being  indi- 
cated by  a  narrow  slit,  the  margins  of  which  are  slightly  discoloured, 
resembling  very  much  the  wound  made  by  a  small  ball.  The  wound  of 
exit  resembles  "the  wuund  of  entrance,  except  that  it  is  not  discoloured,  and 
is  somewhat  larger. 

Suppuration  can  seldom  be  avoided. 

I'rofuse  iKtmorrhage,  extensive  abscesses,  empyema  and  tetanus,  aro 


Fii^.  III. — W  irt;  liiiip  for  extracting  arruw-brads  eiubwldi/d  in  tlio  soft  parts. 


among  the  most  frequent  complications  of  these  accidents,  when  only  the 
external  or  fleshy  portions  of  the  body  arc  implicated." 

'I'lie  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  treatment  is  to  remove  an 
arrow  which  has  lodged,  without  leaving  its  head  ;  and  as  tlie  missile 
appears  to  be  more  or  less  constructed  with  that  view,  plans  have  been 
devised  for  removing  the  shaft  and  head  together. 

Ddctor  Jjill,  of  the  L'.S..\.,  lias  invented  an  ingenious  expedient  for  re- 
moving the  barbed  heads  of  arrows  when  buried  in  the  soft  parts  of  largo 
cavities,  or  wlien  impacted  in  bone.    Jt  consists  of  a  suare,  as  represented 


Kis;.  :').:. — Wire-twibtiT  rncoinmrndi d  I)y  Dr.  liill,  twelve  inches  long. 


in  Kig.  51,  tlio  arrow  shaft  being  used  as  a  guide  to  Ihc  wire,  and  the  great 
danger  of  detaidiing  the  head  from  the  sh.aft  being  avoided. 

When  arrow-heads  are  lodged  in  bone,  and  cannot  be  dctaclied  by  slight 
traction,  aided  Ijy  a  gentle  rocking  motion  of  the  shaft,  the  plan  which 
Dr.  liill  advises  is  lo  |)rf>ciirc  a  piece  of  well-annealed  iron  wire,  two-and- 
a-half  fe(d.  in  length,  to  pass  the  ends  through  the  holes  in  a  long  siituro 
wire-twister,  and  secure  them  to  its  handle  (J''ig.  oi'),  leaving  a  loop  at  the 
ili.stal  extremity  (I''ig.  5.^).  'J'hc  loop  passed  over  the  feathered  end  of  Iho 
shaft  is  lo  be  thrust  down  to  the  other  extremity  and  made  to  snare  the 
arrow-head,  and  the  wire  being  tightened,  the  foreign  body  and  instrument 
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are  to  be  withdrawn  together.  Dr.  Bill  suggests  that  two  straightened 
catheters  soldered  together  would  answer  in  place  of  the  wire-twister,  and 
the  ecraseur  now  supplied  with  the  army  lield-instrumcnt  cases  would 
probably  prove  a  yet  more  convenient  and  reliable  instrument.  But,  when- 
ever possible,  it  will  be  preferable  to  cut  down  upon  the  arrow-head,  and  to 
remove  it  with  forceps  ;  for  the  surgeon  should  not  work  in  the  dark.* 


Fig.  53. — Wire  loop  twisted  onco  on  Itself  fur  snaring  impacted  arrow-licads. 

"If  the  arrow  has  passed  nearly  through,  so  that  its  point  can  be  felt 
upon  the  opposite  side,  tlie  surgeon  shoidd  cut  down  upon  it  by  a  counter 
incision,  .and  extr.act  it  by  tliat  route,  as  suggested  by  Larre.v  ;  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  removal  in  this  direction  he  may,  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the 
arrow  is  withdrawn,  and  the  end  of  the  shaft  to  which  it  is  attached  can  be 
seized  by  the  forceps,  cut  off  the  opposite  end  of  the  shaft  close  to  the  skin 
by  a  pair  of  bone  nippers  ;  or  if  he  liuds  tlic  head  and  the  shaft  separated, 
he  ni.ay  withdraw  the  shaft  on  the  one  side  and  the  head  on  the  other, 
talcing"  care,  however,  that  the  tendinous  string  (a  string  which  attaches 
liead  to  shaft)  is  brought  out  with  the  head,  otherwise  it  may  be  left  in  the 
track  of  the  wound.  The  same  practice  may  sometimes  be  adopted, 
namely,  making  a  counter  incision  to  reach  the  head,  even  though  the  head 
is  not  felt,  provided  the  surgeon  can  determine  the  length  of  the  shaft,  and 
consequently  tlic  probable  position  of  the  head." 

"An  nrniw  having  penetrated  bone,  an  attem])t  should  llrst  be  made  to 
extract  it  liy  rocking  it  to  .and  fro  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  tlie 
plane  of  tlie  groove  which  is  made  on  the  outer  or  feathered  end  of  the 
shaft."  t 


*  '  .Surgeon-Goneral's  Uejiort,  U.  S.  Army,  1,S65  to  1871,' p.  1C2. 
t  llauiilton'b  '  Jlilitaiy  iSurgi'iy,' p.  531. 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

This  important  and  interostiut;  subject  bas  engaged  the  attention  of 
numerous  writers. 

Mr.  Guthrie  remarks :  "  Iniurics  of  tlio  head  affecting  the  brain  are  difli- 
cult  of  diagnosis,  doubtful  in  their  character,  treacherous  in  their  course, 
and  for  the  most  part  fatal  in  tlieir  results." 

"The  slightest  injury  to  the  head  may  produce  effusion,  encephalitis  and 
its  consequences,  plugging  of  the  sinuses  by  coagida,  leading  to  coma, 
paralj'sis,  pyivmia  and  death  ;  while  extensive  injuries  (their  aspects  at  first 
threatening  ^niost  serious  results),  such  as  fracture,  depression,  and  even 
permanent  compression,  from  lodgment  of  bullets  or  other  extraneous  sub- 
stances, liave  been  followed  by  no  such  consequences.'' 

Cliissijicdtioii  oj'  Injuries  of  the  Jlead. — Many  classifications  of  injuries 
of  the  head  have  been  suggested,  but  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  will  be  sulHcicnt  to  consider  them — tirst,  with  regard  to 
injuries  of  the  containing  parts;  and  second,  with  regard  to  tlie  "organs 
contained. 

('iiiiliisitiii  iif  the  Jfeitd. — These  injuries  generally  occur'  in  war  from  spent 
bullets,  fragments  of  shells,  or  other  missiles,  the  velocity  of  which  has 
been  nearly  expended;  or  they  may  occur  indirectly  from  splinters  of  stone, 
wood,  li-c.  Whatever  their  origin  may  luivc  been,  or  no  matter  how  slight 
the  contusion,  they  should  bo  most  carefully  examined  and  watched.  Mr. 
Liston  has  remarked  tliat  "  wounds  of  the  head  of  tlie  most  trivial  character 
arc  not  to  l)C  despised,  or  of  the  nuist  severe  not  to  be  despaired  of."  This 
maxim  sliould  always  be  kept  in  view. 

Thi'  Ircdt Mcvt  (i/'t:liiij>/(:  ciiiitiisidn  consists  in  the  application  of  cold  water 
to  tlic  part,  and  the  admiuistration  of  cathartics;  light  diet,  no  stimu- 
lants, and  most  perfect  quietness. 

SeriTc.  niiitiixiiDi.i,  accompanied  by  a  tumour,  are  sometimes  dillicult  to 
distinguish  from  depressed  fracture,  the  centre  of  l)otli  giving  to  the  luuid 
a  hollow  or  depressed  feeling.  To  the  inexperienced  these  bloody  tumours 
arc  a  source  of  great  jierplcxity,  but  they  will  in  general  be  distinguished 
by  their  having  a  well-deliiied  margiu  (jr  wall,  and  wlien  llu^  hand  is 
passed  over  from  the  stnind  part  it  will  first  feel  this  hard  wiUl  or  margin 
anil  then  suddenly  experience  a  soft  depression  in  the  centre  of  Iho 
tumour. 

In  a  fracture  with  de|iression  tluTC  will  be  vn  defined  margin  or  soft, 
c(  .tre,  the  depression  being  gradual  and  hard  to  t!ie  touch  ;  besides,  there 
will  in  all  probabilit-y  be  symptoms  of  compression  accoinpan viiig  the 
injury. 

These  tumours  may  give  trouble  by  siip|]uratiiig,  the  elfuscd  blood  acting 
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ns  a  foreign  body  ;  but  as  a  rule  tbey  become  absorbed  with  the  use  of  cold 
applications.  When,  however,  suppuration  takes  place,  the  tumour  must  be 
incised,  and  free  exit  made  for  the  escape  of  matter.  Severe  contusion, 
accompanied  by  an  open  wound,  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas,  abscesses, 
periostitis,  or  necrosis,  as  well  as  iullamuiation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes. 

The  treatment  of  these  contusions  does  not  differ  from  similar  injuries  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  but  with  complications  of  erysipelas,  abscesses, 
Jl-c,  the  treatment  requires  to  be  most  active,  in  consequence  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  brain  and  possibilitv  of  iuHamniation  extending. 

Contused  ]Voiiiids,  vitli  Frnclwe  of  die  Cranium,  u-Uliout  Depression. — These 
injuries  but  seldom  occur,  and,  as  regards  the  fracture,  are  dithcult  of  dia- 
gnosis ;  a  fissure  through  both  tables  maj'  exist,  without  producing  any 
alarming  symptoms  or  external  evidence. 

Fiirrowivf/  of  outer  'J'dlile.— There  may  be  furrowing  of  the  outer  table 
withoutj injur}'  to  the  inner,  this  being  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  ball 
across  the  skidl,  striking  in  such  a  position  that  it  does  not  enter — in  fact,  a 
graze  of  the  bone — which  as  a  rule  is  followed  by  most  unpleasant  symp- 
toms, such  as  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  necrosis,  and 
abscess. 

In  the  treatment  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance  and  cerebral  symptoms,  applying  local  remedies  such  as 
are  recommended  for  contusion  with  open  wounds,  subduing  inflammation, 
and  keeping  the  patient  perfectly  tranquil.  ' 

Contused  Wounds,  witli.  Depression. — These  injuries  are  as  a  rule  so  con- 
nected with  the  consideration  of  compression,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  touch  here  on  the  subject.  It  nuiy,  however,  be  stated  that  patients 
liavc  recovered  from  such  injuries  without  the  depression  being  elevated  ; 
the  surgeon  must  therefore  be  guided  by  the  urgency  or  otherwise  of  the 
symptoms,  to  decide  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  or  dividing 
the  scalp  to  examine  the  bone,  and  form  an  originally  simple  fracture  into 
a  compoimd. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  Aberncthy,  and;  Dupuytren,  recommend  that,  if  the 
depression  does  not  produce  symptoms  of  compression,  it  is  best  not  to 
interfere.  I\Ir.  ^^'illiam  RlacCorniack  remarks  on  this  subject:  "One 
point  regarding  which  opinions  vary  somewhat,  is  respecting  the  treatment 
of  depressed  fracture  unaccompanied  by  symptoms,  and  with  an  external 
wound.  Where  there  is  no  wound,  he  would  be  a  hardy  operator  who 
should  cut  down  upon  a  depression  in  the  skull,  in  the  absence  of  any 
symptoms  of  compression.  When  there  is  a  wound,  however,  the  case  is 
diiferent ;  but  even  here  I  question  much  if  the  surgeon  ought  to  do  more 
than  simply  remove  such  loose  fragments  as  can  readily  be  got  at,"* 
*  '  Notes  aiiU  RccoUectious  of  lui  Ambulimce  Surgeon,"  by  William  MacCormack,  p.  |35. 
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Peiielradiif/  Wounds  of  the  Crnnium  generally  prove  fatal ;  biit  instances 
have  occurred  of  recovery  when  the  bullet  or  other  missile  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  l3'mph,  and  the  brain  becomes  accustomed  to  its  presence. 

When  a  missile  has  entered  the  brain,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove 
it,  and  an  attempt  to  do  so  may  only  cause  further  injury  ;  if,  however,  it 
can  be  felt  superticially,  it  should  be  removed. 

Fniiitire  of  the  Inner  Table  of  the  Cranium. — The  inner  table  of  the  skull 
may  bo  fractured  without  signs  of  depression,  or  fracture  of  the  outer 
table,  or  detachment  of  the  pericranium.  On  this  description  of  injury 
Guthrie  remarks  that  in  the  great  number  of  broken  heads  that  he  had 
under  his  care  on  many  diiferent  grand  occasions,  that  he  has  never  actually 
known  the  inner  table  to  be  separated  from  the  outer,  without  positive 
marks  of  an  injury  having  been  inflicted  on  the  bone  or  pericranium.  Au 
operation,  he  says,  should  never  be  performed  under  the  expectation  that 
such  an  accident  may  have  happened,  unless  it  be  apparently  required  by 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  indicating  compression  or  irritation  of  the  brain, 
which  cannot  be  relieved  by  other  means,  and  are  about  to  prove  fatal.* 

Fracture  of  both  Tables. — There  may  be  comminuted  fracture  of  both 
tables,  without  producing  the  slightest  symptom  of  compression,  the  bone 
having  been  broken  into  such  small  pieces  that  they  rest  loosely  on  the 
dura  mater,  and  cause  no  cerebral  symptoms  ;  the  treatment  in  such  a  case 
being  cold  applications  and  perfect  quietness,  with  strict  observance  of 
diet,  aiul  no  excess. 

Fracture  from  Contre-Covp. — This  accident,  causing  a  fissure  of  tlie 
parietal  bone,  or  fracture  .at  the  Ijaseof  the  skull,  where  it  is  most  common, 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  army.  ()ut  of  r2,!l80  injuries  of  the  head 
during  the  American  War  of  the  Reljellion,  there  were  only  two  cases 
recorded  of  this  peculiar  injury.  The  fracture  is  accounted  for  by  a  heavy 
blow  being  struck  against  a  hard  resisting  part  of  the  skull,  and  the  sliock 
transmitted  causing  tlio  tliinnest  and  most  brittle  portion,  though  at  some 
distance,  to  give  way. 

This  fracture  is  never  depressed,  and  is  very  didicult  to  recognise.  In 
some  instances  it  luis  been  di.agnosed  by'.a  sensation  of  crepitus  being  given 
to  tlie  hand  when  the  licad  has  been  genlly  nu)vcd. 

Tlie  treatment  should  be  entirely  constitutional,  consisting  of  mercury, 
according  to  gravity  of  symptoms,  and  purgatives,  the  head  being  placed 
in  a  soft  pillow. 

Fracture  if  the  Haae  of  tJie  Skull. — A  fall  from  a  height,  or  a  blow  on  the 
vertex  or  side  of  the  head,  iruiy  produce  this  description  of  fracture,  which 
usually  extends  from  the  point  struck  across  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  not 
unfrequently  running  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  gr 
into  the  foramen  magnum. 

*  OiUliric'a  '  (JummCMliulcs,'  1855,  pp.  S-II,  313, 
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This  is  a  most  serious  accident,  and  very  commonly  attended  by  fatal 
results  ;  still  there  are  instances  of  persons  having  lived  for  a  considerable 
period  after  such  injuries. 

Writers  on  this  subject  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  or  particular 
sif^'ns  and  symptoms  for  certain  seats  of  fracture  in  the  base  of  the  slcuU, 
but  unfortunately  such  delinitc  information  does  not  help  one  in  the  treat- 
ment ;  it  may  assist  the  surji;eon  in  forming  his  diagnosis. 

A  fissure  extending  through  the  anierior  fvs.ia  may  be  accompanied  by 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  orbit  or  eyelid,  or  there  may  be  free 
hicniorrhage  from  the  nose. 

Sliould  tihe  middle  J'ussd  be  implicated,  there  will  very  likely  be" frac- 
ture through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  with  injury  to 
tympanum ;  there  -will  then  be  a  discharge  of  blood  or  serum  from  the 
ears. 

AVhcn  the  posterior  fossa  has  been  fissured,  there  may  bo  some  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  exact  nature  of  the  accident,  unless  the  fracture 
passes  througli  the  petrous  portion,  and  then  there  will  be  the  character- 
istic signs  of  such  an  injury. 

Mr.  Erichsen  considers  "  there  arc  two  signs,  the  occurrence  of  which, 
separately  or  together,  leads  to  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  this  kind  of  fracture.  These  are,  1st.  The  escape  of 
blood  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium  through  the  car,  nose,  or  into  the 
orbit ;  and  2ndly.  The  discharge  of  a  serous  fiuid  from  the  ears,  and  occa- 
sionally from  other  parts  in  connection  with  the  base  of  the  skull."  lie 
further  says  :  "  Bleeding  from  one  or  both  cars  after  an  injury  of  the  head 
may  arise  from  any  violence  by  which  the  tympanum  is  ruptured,  without 
the  skull  being  necessarily  fractured.  If,  however,  the  hiemorrhage  be 
considerable,  trickling  slowly  out  of  the  meatus  in  a  continued  stream,  if 
the  blood  in  the  external  ear  pulsates,  and  more  especiiilly  if  the  bleeding 
be  associated  with  other  symptoms  indicative  of  serious  mischief  within 
the  head,  and  if  it  have  been  occasioned  by  a  degree  of  violence  sullicient 
to  fracture  the  skull,  we  may  look  upon  its  supervention  as  a  strong  pre- 
suniptiun  that  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  extending  into  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  has  taken  ])lace. 

"  HiXMuorrhage  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  orbit  and  eyelid,  possibly  with 
])rotrusion  of  the  eyeball  itself  after,  accompanies  fracture  of  the  orbital 
]ilato  of  the  frontal  "bone.  Tlie  ccchymosis  that  occurs  in  these  cases  arises 
from  the  liltration  of  the  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  skull,  through 
the  fracture,  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  contiguous  to  the  injured  bone.  It 
diifers  remarkably  in  .appearance  from  (hat  resulting  from  a  direct  blow 
upon  the  eyelid— from  a,  "black  eye."  In  the  latter  case  there  is  bruising 
of  the  skin,  and  (he  ccchymosis  is  in  a  great  measure  cutaneous,  of  a  red- 
dish-purple coloiu'.    In  I  he  ccchymosis  from  fracture,  the  hannorrhage  is 
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entirely  subcutaneous.  There  is  probably  no  bruising  of  the  eyelid,  but 
this  is  tense,  greatlj'  swollen,  and  of  a  purple  c<ilour.  The  extravasation 
can  clearly  be  seen  not  tn  be  in  the  skin,  but  to  shine  through  it."  * 

The  discharge  of  serum  from  the  nose  or  car,  which  in  the  latter  "-vvells 
up  "  as  quickly  as  it  is  removed,  and  may  flow  to  the  amount  of  several 
ounces,  is  generally  admitted  as  a  certain  sign  of  fracture  of  the  base  of 
skull. 

,Sc(iIp  fVouiidn  frequently  occur  to  artillery  niou,  at  tlic  rapid  practice  of 
mounted  artillery,  by  men  being  thrown  otf  the  gun  carriage  when  going 
very  fast,  and  a  wheel  meeting  with  the  man's  head  will  detach  a  large 
portion  of  the  scalp.  "When  such  accidents  occur,  it  is  only  necessary  lo 
clean  the  exposed  surfaces  and  replace  the  lorn  scalp,  when  in  all  proba- 
bility the  parts  will  Ileal  without  any  trouble.  Occasionally  the  surfaces 
will  not  imite,  even  under  the  most  careful  management  ;  but  certain  por- 
tions will  do  so,  abscesses  very  likely  forming  in  other  parts.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  evacuate  the  abscesses  at  an  early  period  by  adequate 
incisions. 

If  the  scalp  has  been  much  bruised,  it  may  not  adhere  until  siqipuration 
has  taken  place  ;  when  well-regulated  pressure  will  expedite  recovery. 

Sfiljre  WuKiids  on  the  top  of  the  liead  are  not  by  any  means  so  dangerous 
as  tliose  on  the  side.  Sabre  cuts  will  generally  admit  of  being  at  once 
replaced,  and  in  many  instances,  witli  the  aiti  of  a  few  stitches  and  proper 
sup|iorting  bandage,  tlioy  adhere  witlumt  furtlier  trouble. 

\Vitli  section  of  scalp,  cranium,  and  even  lirain,  from  a  sabre,  recovery 
may  take  place. 

J-^i\i/.<ipelo.i  (if  llie  S(yi/j>  generally  occurs  after  contusion  or  punctured 
wounds,  inlUicnced  by  constitution  of  patient  and  sanitary  state  of  the 
liospital  and  its  neiglilxnirliood.  The  treatment  sh(ndd  be  regulated  by  the 
powers  of  the  patient  and  state  of  constitution.  Tn  tlie  milder  forms, 
where  there  is  simply  a  reddish  blush,  the  part  should  be  punctured  with  the 
jioint  of  a  lancet,  fcdlowed  by  warm  applications,  sucli  as  poultices.  In  the 
severer  form,  wliere  (here  is  great  pulliness,  without  redness,  the  jiarls 
should  be  incised,  the  incisions  lieing  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  warm 
poultices  or  fomentations  then  applictd.  The  bowels  slunild  be  regulated, 
and  if  I  he  constitution  be  low,  wine,  ammonia,  liark,  and  good  iliet,  must  be 
administered. 

/'//c/'w/V/  is  not  .nn  unfrequent  complication  of  injuries  of  the  head,  and 
it  is  after  slight  injuries  lo  the  scalp,  niul  not  cerebral,  thai  llie  disease  pre- 
sents itself,  the  severer  injuries  not  lasting  siiflicienllv  long  in  conserpieiico 
of  the  sufferer  not  living  Wiv  the  disease  t(j  develop  ilself.  The  character 
of  the  disease  does  not  differ  when  in  connection  with  these  wounds  from 
elsewhere.  "Tlie  general  line  of  treatment  is  Ihe  saiiu'  as  I'cu- p\  :eniiafroiii 
*  'Srinico  iiiMl  All,  orSuiHory,'  by  J.  K.  t:ricliM  ii.  vol.  i.,  p.  a71. 
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other  causes  ;  but  it  has  beeu  suggested,  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  de- 
velopment, when  there  has  been  contusion  of  the  cranium,  to  remove  the 
diseased  bone  with  the  trephine.  The  operation  would  be  attended  by 
dangers  peculiar  to  itself  ;  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  parts  to  be  re- 
moved, and  no  certainty  as  to  necrosis  attacking  the  contused  bone  after 
the  injury,  and  consequently  the  operation  is  not  considered  justifiable." 

Injuries  of  the  head  aflrecting  the  brain  have  been  divided  into  injuries 
from  concussion  and  injuries  from  compression  or  irritation  of  the  brain. 

Concussion. — It  is  ditlicult  to  explain  what  concussion  really  is,  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  shock  communicated  to  the  nervous  S3'stem,  in  consequence 
of  some  external  injury  or  violence  producing  disturbance  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  interfering  with  its  circulation. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  may  be  temporarily  suspended,  insensibility 
being  slight  and  transitory,  or  it  may  be  prolonged  for  several  hours,  or  the 
patient  may  sink  without  recovering  consciousness. 

The  sym.j>toms  and  signs  of  co7mission  are  influenced  by  the  extent  of 
the  injury  to  the  brain.  Wlieu  very  slight  the  feelings  may  be  only  faint- 
ness,  giddiness,  or  mental  confusion;  but  when  the  injury  is  severe,  there 
will  be  insensibility,  surface  of  body  cold  and  pale  ;  the  sufferer,  when 
spoken  to  in  a  loud  tone,  ma}'  answer  m  an  incoherent  manner,  falling  again 
into  a  state  of  semi-unconsciousness  ;  muscular  power  is  lost,  pulse  feeble, 
bladder  and  bowels  act  involuntarily,  pupils  contracted,  breathing  appears 
to  have  ceased,  circulation  has  been  suspended.  This  condition  may  last 
for  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  and  is  the  first  stage  ;  its  duration  depends  on 
severity  of  the  shock.  In  the  second  stage  stupefaction  continues,  though 
the  patient  may  be  cognizant  of  being  moved  or  roughly  handled.  It  may 
be  possible  to  rouse  him,  whicli  partial  consciousness  is  one  in  favour  of 
there  being  no  compression  ;  when  the  pupils  are  contracted,  both  being 
alike,  it  is  also  a  symptom  in  favour  of  there  being  no  compression. 

Vomiting  may  occur,  which  is  generally  considered  a  good  sign,  as  it 
stimulates  tlie  heart's  action,  and  causes  the  blood  to  flow  through  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.  As  circulation  is  being  gradually  established  the 
pulse  becomes  fuller,  and  surface  warmer.  AVhen  the  injury  has  been  more 
severe,  the  symptoms  are  more  marked  ;  there  is  complete  prostration,  eyes 
glassy,  pupils  may  be  contracted  or  widely  dilated,  surface  cold  ;  and,  in 
fact,  "the  patient  appears  moribund.  These  symptoms  may  last  for  hours, 
or  merge  into  the  severer  complications  of  compression. 

In  concussion  the  breathing  is  rarely  stertorous,  a  symptom  which  if 
present  and  continual,  might  be  considered  as  of  compression. 

Treatment  (>/'  Concussion. — I'.ndeavour  to  revive  the  energies  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  circulation  by  application  of  warmth  to  tlie  body  by 
means  of  hot  jars  or  bottles,  blankets,  and  employment  of  friction  to  the 
surface.  Admiuistcr  warm  drinks,  but  uo  stimulauts,  imless  reaction  cannot 
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be  brouyht  about  without  them,  and  then  they  should  be  given  in  very 
small  quantities,  their  action  being  carefully  observed.  The  administra- 
tion of  an  enema,  containing  some  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  has  been 
recommended.  Reaction  having  taken  place,  the  object  is  to  try  and  pre- 
vent intiammatory  action.  There  should  be  perfect  quietness,  mentally 
and  bodil)',  in  a  darkened  room,  the  latter  having  a  decided  influence  in 
preventing  congestion.  Cold  should  lie  applied  to  the  head,  mercurial  pur- 
gatives administered,  stimulants  avoided,  or  excess  in  diet  or  excitement 
(if  any  kind.  Should  symptoms  continucj  blood  maybe  abstracted  from 
the  back  of  the  nock  by  leeches,  or  cupping,  or  general  bleeding  may  be 
considered  necessary.  Blister  to  back  of  neck,  or  the  insertion  of  a  setou, 
have  afforded  relief  in  protracted  cases. 

Should  inflammatory  symptoms  become  apparent,  the  treatment  must  be 
most  active:  bleeding  from  the  arm,  the  most  powerful  remedy  we  have, 
should  be  regulated  by  the  pulse,  and  repeated  as  often  as  the  symptoms 
recur.  The  head  should  be  shaved  and  ice  applied  ;  mouth  touched  by 
the  administration  of  mercury  as  quickly  as  possible,  either  by  inunction 
or  by  the  mouth.    Perfect  quietness  must  still  further  be  enforced. 

During  the  convalescence,  when  the  constitutional  powers  become  de- 
pressed, small  quantities  of  stimulants  may  be  given,  or,  where  there  is 
sleeplessness  and  delirium,  opiates  give  much  relief. 

Cotnprcssioti  vieaiix  pressure  on  the  brain  by  a  portion  of  bone,  bullet, 
extravasation,  blood,  or  formation  of  pus,  or  anything  that  may  press  on  it 
or  enter  its  substance,  causing  characteristic  symptoms,  some  of  which  arc 
as  follows  : — insensibility,  breathing  heavy,  laboured,  slow,  accompanied 
by  stertor  ;  cannot  bo  roused  ;  there  is  a  peculiar  noise  caused  by  the  breath 
being  omitted  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  something  like  a  putf  or  whilT 
caused  by  the  vohnn  pendulum  palati  lianging  down  in  the  mouth  ;  the 
pulse  is  usually  slower  than  natural,  but  at  times  irregular  and  occasionally 
quick.  If  the  shock  has  been  slight,  the  countenance  is  flushed;  but  if  it 
has  been  great,  it  will  l)e  found  pale  and  livid.  The  sufferer  may  bo  con- 
vulsed and  unconscious  of  anything  about  hini. 

The  pupils  appear  to  vary  accortling  to  the  part  of  the  brain  injured,  and 
arc  not  affected  by  the  degree  of  injury.  At  lirst  they  are  generally 
contracted,  subsor|uenlly  dilated,  or  one  may  bo  contraclcd  and  the  other 
dilated;  an<l  as  the  disease  advances,  or  ijecomes  aggravat,ed,  they  are 
immovable.  The  lips  are  usually  conqirossed,  and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
give  fluids  they  run  out  at  tlie  corners. 

There  maybe  paralysis  of  one  side,  or  of  one  side  of  I  he  face  ;  paraplegia 
or  hemiplegia. 

yVt  first  tlie  secretions  are  rclaincil  ;  subse(piciil ly  Ihcy  pass  involun- 
tarily. 

If  the  injuries  have  existed  for  a  day  or  so,  it  may  be  necessary  lo 
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diagnose  between  compression  from  extravasation  or  from  depressed  bone, 
or  inflammatory  efl'usion  within  tlic  skull. 

In  cases  of  depressed  fracture  the  s_vmptoms  arc  uninterrupted,  and  on 
careful  examination  the  existence  of  an  injured  boue  will  in  all  probability 
be  discovered. 

In  cases  of  effusion  from  pus,  lymph,  or  serum,  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, causing  pressure  on  the  brain,  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation  will 
precede  the  symjjtoms  of  compression. 

Treatment,  of  Conipi'essitm. — A  wounded  soldier,  suffering  from  sj'uiptoms 
of  compression,  appears  before  the  surgeon  :  the  first  consideration  will  be, 
"Wliat  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  and  if  that  can  be  ascertained,  AA'hat  shall  be  done 
to  relieve  him  ?  The  cause,  however,  may  be  obscure,  arising  from  damage 
within  the  skull,  and  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surgeon.  The 
treatment  in  such  a  case  should  be  constitutional,  and  very  guarded.  AVatch 
for  continuance  of  sj'mptoms,  and,  if  not  relieved,  an  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  bring  the  sufferer  as  quickly  as  possible  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  cold  to  the  head,  and  jierfect  quietness,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  inflammation.    Ijlecding  may  also  be  adopted. 

In  cases  arising  from  causes  apparent  to  the  surgeon,  such  as  depression 
of  the  inner  table  of  the  skidl,  or  depression  of  both  tables,  with  lodgment 
of  bullet  or  other  missile,  the  treatment  is  a  matter  which  will  require  the 
most  grave  consideration. 

The  wounded  soldier  should  be  most  carefully  examined,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  source  of  compression,  and  should  the  must  rigid  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  not  relieve  the  ccrebr.al  s3'mptoms,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  using  the  trephine  elevator  or  saw ; 
but  on  this  point  numerous  and  adverse  opinions  have  been  expressed  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  civil  and  military  surgeons. 

Jlr.  Ilcnnen  considers  that  all  extraneous  rnatters  shoidd  be  removed  ; 
that  fractured  portions  of  bone,  it  they  lie  loose,  be  extracted  ;  and  that 
depressed  portions  be  elevated  when  it  can  be  done  without  the  infliction 
of  additional  violence,  but  to  kecii  in  view  the  tendency  of  the  brain  anil 
its  membranes  to  infl;unmation. 

Mr.  Erodie  is  in  favour  of  non-interference,  and  says.  Ought  we  not  lo 
regard  it  as  a  general  rule  that  the  extraction  of  a  bidlct  should  not  be 
attempted'?  an  exception  to  the  rule  being  only  made  in  those  cases  in 
which,  from  its  mere  superficial  situation,  and  other  circumstances,  the  ex- 
traction can  easily  be  accomplished  without  employment  of  force. 

Mr.  Guthrie  remarks  witli  reference  to  the  question — \Miat  is  to  be  done 
where  there  is  breaking  down  and  splintering  of  the  inner  table  with  de- 
pression? there  can  be  iio  hcsit.alion  m  answering  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
trephine  should  be  .applied,  although  no  symptoms  should  exist,  with  a 
view  of  anticipating  them.  He  considers  (hat  the  danger  resulting  from  the 
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npplication  of  the  trephine  in  such  cases  bears  no  proportion  to  the  risk  in- 
curred by  leaving  the  broken  portion  of  the  l)one  as  a  constant  cause  of 
irritation. 

Professor  Longmore  says,  ■when  irregular  edges,  points  of  pieces  of  bone, 
or  foreign  substances  forced  down,  and  evidently  penetrate,  not  merely 
press  upon  the  cerebral  substance,  or  -where  abscesses  manifestly  exist  in 
any  known  site,  and  relief  cannot  be  afforded  by  simpler  means,  at  the 
wound  itself,  trcpliining  is  a  proper  operation  to  be  resorted  to  for  effecting 
the  necessary  relief  ;  but  in  all  other  cases  harm  will  probably  be  avoided 
l)y  abstaining  from  trephining,  while  beuelit  will  be  effected  by  simply 
resorting  to  bmg-continucd  constitutional  treatment. 

Dr.  Stromcyer,  of  the  (ierman  army,  abandoned  the  practice  of  trephining 
in  184'.i,  though  in  tlie  early  part  of  liis  professional  career  he  advocated  it 
in  complicated  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  after  the  Franco-German  AVar — 
1870-71 — he  expressed  himself  as  follows: — "I  have  tried  to  exclude  en- 
tirely from  military  practice  the  use  of  the  trephine  as  useless  in  some, 
and  unnece.ssary  in  other  cases."  He  considers  a  state  of  coma  from 
depressed  skull  no  more  as  an  indication  for  applying  the  trephine  than  a 
comatose  state  in  typhus,  as  an  indication  to  rouse  the  patient  from  it  by 
other  me.ans  ;  but  tlujso  which  are  in  accordance  with  his  general  state,  cold 
for  instance,  but  not  stnnulants.  As  soon  as  the  fragments  of  the  skull 
become  detached  by  suppuration,  the  comatose  state  ceases  by  itself. 

"The  great  dillu'iilty  in  settling  this  skull  rpiestion  consists,  then,  in  that 
some  patients  survive  I  he  use  ot  the  trephine,  or  of  an  early  extraction  of 
splinters,  arul  that  sinnc  recover  their  senses  very  soon  after  the  operation. 
This  seems  to  be  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  active  interference, 
lint  there  is  no  dep(!M(ling  upon  it:  the  patient  may  die  just  as  well  after 
having'rccovcred  his  senses  completely,  and,  as  experience  has  shown,  more 
easily,  than  if  you  let  liim  continue  comatose  by  not  disturliiTig  the 
splinters.  'I'his  might  have  been  expected  from  very  solid  physiological 
reasons.  I'.y  taking  away  the  splinters  at  an  early  period  in  cases  where 
the  dura-m;iter  is  wounded,  you  open  the  arachnoid  cavity  ;  air  and  acrid 
matters  can  (inter  it.  liraiii  substance  when  bruised  thus  becomes  putrid, 
while  it  might  liave  been  eliminated  by  absnrption  without  access  of  air. 
.Subcutaneous  operations  practised  in  uuidern  times  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  put  more  stress  on  excluding  air  ;  bnt  lirodie  and  Deaso  were  of  opinion 
that  .access  of  air  was  to  bo  avoided  in  cases  of  fractured  skidls,  and  that  lU) 
interference  ought  to  tal<c  place  for  depression  unless  it  was  warranted  by 
cerebral  syni|itomH." 

Surgeon  •!.  G.  1''.  IFolston,  of  llie  f'..S.  Volunteers,  gives  his  ex|ieriencc  of 
operative  interference  in  wounds  of  the  head,  in  the  following  words : — "  I 
will  briefly  state  my  views  of  trephining  under  the  three  heads  of  prinuirv, 
intermediary,  nnd  subsequent  operations. 
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"Primary  operations  are  indicated — 1st,  when  the  scalp  is  -wounded  and 
Siibjacent  bcine  broken,  so  as  to  press  upon  a  portion  of  the  brain  that  can- 
riot  be  relieved  in  any  other  way  ;  for  in  this  case  the  brain  has  already 
suffered,  and  will  suiiEer  still  further  injury,  if  not  relieved.  Commonly 
some  portion  may  be  picked  away  by  forceps,  so  as  to  render  the  operation 
of  trephining  unnecessary,  as  by  means  of  the  lever  the  depressed  bone 
may  be  elevated.  In  these  cases  it  has  been  my  practice  to  remove  all 
depressed  bone,  a  little  more  or  less  making  no  difference.  I  have  preferred 
the  chisel  for  such  removal,  as  the  sharp  edge  of  the  chisel  will  cut 


Fig.  54. — Holston's  Chisel. 


cleaner  and  with  less  irrit.ation  than  the  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  tear  the 
tissues,  and  give  almost  as  much  shock  for  every  tooth  as  the  chisel  and 
mallet  do  at  every  blow. 

"2nd.  Where  a  missile,  clothing,  &c.,  had  entered  the  brain,  and  by 
cautious  sounding  detected  near  the  oritice.  Where  they  are  not  so  found,  I 
should  make  no  curious  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  believing 
that  the  patient  may  be  more  severely  hurt  by  exploration  than  by  the 
original  injur.y.  1  should  content  myself  in  such  cases  by  removing  all  ex- 
traneous spicula  of  bone  and  other  detrimental  matter  that  may  be  in  the 
orifice  of  the  wound. 

"3rd.  ■\Miere  there  is  no  extenial  wound,  but  indirectly  a  large  compres- 
sion of  bone  on  the  brain.  If  symptoms  of  compression  are  gradually 
deepening,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  we  should  relieve  the  brain  of 
pressure  ;  in  this  case  probably  blood  has  been  poured  out  from  one  of  the 
meningeal  arteries. 

"  I  consider  such  operations  intermediary  as  are  performed  on  the  patient 
before  he  has  recovered  from  the  immediate  injury  iuHictcd.  These 
operations  are  by  no  means  as  successful  as  the  first,  .and  arc  generally  done 
in  such  cases  as"  have  not  had  proper  treatment  or  attention.  But  there  is 
one  condition,  which  happens  occasionally,  when  a  certain  part  of  the  skull 
has  been  struck  without  external  wound,  or  without  any  sign  of  compression 
coming  on  immedi.ately.  After  several  days,  coma  begins  to  manifest 
itself  ;  and  here  we  have  probably  to  deal  with  suppuration,  which,  if  not 
speedily  provided  with  an  outlet,  will  sink  deeply. 

"  Subsequent  operations  are  such  as  are  iierformed  for  llii>  rcnuival  of  some 
difficulty  left  behind,  such  as  epilepsy,  paralysis,  &c.    As  regards  success, 
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I  ■vvould  reckon  first  the  subsequent,  next  the  primary,  and  lastly  the  inter- 
mediary operations,  which  are  least  successful  of  all.  These  are  the  rules 
which  guide  us  in  private  practice,  but  I  found  in  my  experience  in  the  army 
tl\at  they  did  not  hold  good.  The  injuries  of  the  head  are  there  so  much 
more  violent,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  non-intervention  to  be  the  safer 
practice.  I  believe  I  have  seen  more  inj  uries  of  the  head  recover  without 
trephining  than  with,  so  that  it  is  an  open  question  with  mc,  whether  tre- 
pliining  should  not  be  either  entirely  abandoned,  or  left  to  the  judgment  of 
one  specially  qualified  in  tlie  matter." 

M.  L.  Legouest  advocates  the  following  principles  and  measures.  He 
says  the  indications  for  the  use  of  the  trephine  are  immediate  and  remote. 
'■  I  give  three  reasons  which  are  generally  admitted,  ratlier  than  others 
wliich  might  be  disputed.  The  immediate  iiulications  can  be  arranged 
under  three  heads : — 

1st.  A  foreign  bodj'  having  entered  the  pericranium  and  penetrated  the 
nterior  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 
'■2nd.  'i'he  discovery  of  depression  of  the  bone. 

'■3rd.  The  immediate  appearance  of  symptoms  of  compression,  such  a;) 
drowsiness,  coma,  paralysis,  liemiplcgia,  witli  or  without  apparent  fracture 
or  lesion  of  the  integuments. 

"The  remote  signs  for  practisirtg  the  use  of  Ihc  trephine  are  perliaps  less 
certain  than  the  immediate  ones.'' 

He  considers  (be  trephine  ought  to  be  used,  as  it  has  often  removed  ob- 
jectionable symptoms,  and  because  surgical  incisions  of  tlic  meninges  of 
brain  can  be  cured,  as  numerous  instatices  m:iy  be  cited  of  accidental  lesions 
of  these  structures  having  terminated  satisfactorily. 

'i'lic  dangers  consequent  on  .the  operation  of  "trephining  arc  not  more 
.scri<ms  than  those  of  compression  carried  on  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
the  chances  of  encephalitis  are  equal  in  bntli  cases.  Again,  lie  says  there 
is  no  operation  that  has  caused  so  mueli  discussion  as  trcpliiuing,  and  it  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  the  greater  number  of  reasons  alleged  against 
It  arc  more  theoretical  tli.an  practical. 

The  opinion  I  have  formed  on  this  most  imi)ortaiit  subject,  after  siuue 
experience  in  military  (iractice,  is  that  when  symptoms  of  compression 
exist  from  depression  of  the  inner  table  or  both  t.'ibles,  with  s))linteriii"- 
or  extravasation,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  cause,  if  possible,  by  some 
surgical  means,  and  that  of  the  instruments  in  use  the.  trephine  is  the  most 
objectionable,  requiring  considerable  force,  and  conscfiuently  liable  to  cause 
additional  injury  to  tin;  sensitive  brain  and  its  membranes.  I  therefore  con- 
sider the  use  of  the  elevator,  I  ley's  saw,  the  chisel  and  mallet,  better  suited 
for  the  operation  than  the  trephine. 

When  surgical  intcrfen'nee  is  necessary,  too  much  earc  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  instruments  eannol  be  observed  during  the  operation. 

I 
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There  is  no  operation  tlinfc  requires  greater  nicety  or  delicacy  tlian  the 
removal  or  elevation  of  deprcsged  bone  or  extraneous  bodies  from  the  sur- 
face or  substance  of  the  brain  ;  but  to  secure  success  from  the  expedient 
much  is  required  in  the  after-treatment,  such  as  perfect  quietness,  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  cold  to  the  head,  and  avoidance  of  an}'  excitement. 
During  the  Indian  jMutiny,  1857,  a  striking  instance  of  this  came  under 
my  observation.  At  the  battle  of  Sultanpore  a  soldier  of  the  10th  Foot 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  causing  a  depressed  fracture  which  rendered  hina 
insensible.  The  surgeon  of  the  regiment  elevated  the  depressed  bones,  and 
sensibility  immediately  returned.  The  sufferer  was  progressing  satisfac- 
torily when  the  necessity  for  shifting  camp  produced  great  disturbance, 
.ind  Isrought  on  a  train  of  unfortunate  cerebral  symptoms,  from  whicli 
he  died. 

Some  authorities  have  raised  a  question  as  to  the  best  period  for  using 
the  trephine,  that  is,  on  the  first  or  seventh  day.  Mr.  Guthrie  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  terms  :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  saj-  the  first,  believ- 
ing the  violence  to  be  greater  when  done  on  parts  already  in  a  state  of 
inflammation  than  when  they  are  soimd."  Another  eminent  authority  re- 
marks on  this  point  :  Danger  does  not  arise  from  early  operation,  but 
from  delay."  Tiiere  is  no  doubt  tliat  if  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  use 
the  trephine  or  elevate  the  bones,  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed  the 
better,  so  that  the  cause  of  irritation  may  lie  at  once  removed. 

Thera  are  certain  •parts  of  the  skull  to  which  it  is  recommended  not  to 
apply  the  trephine  :  for  instance,  over  the  venous  sinuses  ;  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone  ;  the  course  of  the  sagital  suture  ;  and  near  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

Sir  W.  Fcrgnsson  saj-s  :  "  The  trepan  may  be  applied  in  any  part  of  the 
side  or  upper  portion  of  the  cranium,  and  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  will 
indicate  where  the  bones  are  thick,  or  the  reverse,  and  also  where  llie 
meningeal  artery  or  the  sinuses  are  in  danger.  The  latter,  I  should  imagine, 
may  ahv.ays  be  avoided  ;  the  former,  if  it  is  nccessaiy  to  operate  over  iis 
course,  nuiy  possibly  be  cut  across,  as  at  the  side  of  the  cranium  it  often 
runs  in  a  canal  of  bone  instead  of  being  merely  in  a  groove  ;  a  small  ]iin 
of  wood  in  such  a  case  would  suppress  the  bleeding,  and  any  escajie  that 
might  happen  ere  this  could  be  introduced  would  probably  be  rather  an  ad- 
vantage than  otherwise  ;  for,  generally  those  who  require  this  operation  have 
been  in  robust  health  previously. 

"The  irregular  thickness  of  the  bones  at  dilleront  jmrt-;  should  be  re- 
membered, and  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  should  be  made  light  or  heavy  in 
proportion.  At  the  frontal  sinuses  Sir  Charles  liell  recommended  that  the 
iimer  tabic  shall  be  taken  out  with  a  smaller-headed  trephine  than  that 
which  has  been  lirst  applied  ;  the  larger  external  opening  permitting  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  cutting  margin  of  the  latter  instrument  being 
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placed  directly  on  the  surfiicc  within  ;  such  an  operation  must,  however, 
be  rarely  required  in  this  situation."'* 

The  ievondari/  consequences  of  i7i/iiri/  (if'  the  hrtihi  are — inllammation  or 
traumatic  encephalitis,  deposit  of  pus  within  the  organ  or  upon  its  surface 
or  membrane. 

Intlamniation  of  the  brain  may  occur  at  any  period  after  rcceijit  of 
injury.    It  may  set  in  immediately,  or  iu)t  for  many  days  or  even  weeks. 

The  sjTiiptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  being 
so  much  aliUe,  that  where  one  is  affected  the  otlier  is  certain  to  be  so,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  draw  an}''  line  of  distinction. 

Suppuration  irithin  tlie  cranium,  has  been  divided  into  subcranial,  intra- 
meningeal,  and  cerebral,  liy  suljcranial  is  understood  a  deposit  of  pus 
between  the  skull  and  dura-mater.  It  occurs  opposite  the  seat  of  injury 
or  part  struck.  It  may  be  induced  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  causing  separa- 
tion of  the  dura-mater  from  tlie  bone  by  disturbing  vascular  connection 
and  sotting  up  inllammation  of  pericranium  and  necrosis,  or  by  irritation 
caused  liy  splinters  of  inner  table,  as  in  depressed  fracture. 

The  intrameningeal  suppuration  is  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  cavity 
of  arachnoid,  or  in  the  pia-mater.  The  intracerebral  form  is  an  abscess  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain .  itself,  caused  by  direct  injury,  by  splinters  of 
bone,  bullets,  or  other  missiles,  or  by  contra-coup. 

Treatment,  of  Injlummation  of  the  Brain  and  itx  Jfamhranc.'^. — The  treat- 
ment should  consist  of  most  vigorous  and  antiphlogistic  measures — local 
or  general  bleeding,  mercury,  and  cold  to  the  head  ;  these  measures  having 
been  fully  tried,  without  any  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  the  question 
of  trephining  arises  in  anticipation  of  pus  having  formed,  but  the  surgeon 
has  to  solve  two  dilHculties  before  attempting  such  an  operation, 

1st.  Is  he  certain  supiiuration  lias  taken  placeV 

2nd.  Where  has  it  formed,  that  the  trephine  may  be  a[)plied  to  allow  of 
its  escape  V 

Trr/ihininrj  in  case  nf  Suppuration. — Su])|)ura(  inn  may  be  suspected  when 
the  intlammatory  symptoms  are  iutcrnii)ted  liy  a  rigor,  or  accduipanicd  by 
hemipb'gic  paralysis  on  the  side  opposite  tlie  seat  of  injury.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  puIVy  swelling  on  the  scalp  over  the  seat  of  injury  has  been  siig- 
gestoil  as  the  proper  position  to  ajijily  the  (re|iliine,  but  "there  would  be 
no  certainty  in  linding  pus  ;  the  trial  lias,  however,  been  attended  by 
.success. 

Ihnmorrhaiie  has  occurred  to  such  an  extent  in  injuries  within  the  era- 
tiiiiin,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  ligature  large  arteries.  l''(u-tuuate!y  this 
is  a  rare  occurri'nce. 

Protrusion  of  the  Brain  or  Fnngns^  or  Hernia  Ct  rehri. — This  arises  in 


•  'A  Systfm      rrnotlral  Surgery,'  liy  Sir  Witliiun  fVrgiissnn,  )i.  \ 
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cimscqiience  fif  the  dura  inutcr  linvint;'  been  torn,  or  bj'  ulceration  takiuf^ 
j)lato  after  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  skull. 

If  the  dura  mater  remains  whole,  and  the  woimd  in  the  craniimi  is 
small,  the  hernia  will  not  take  place,  or  if  a  large  portion  of  the  cranium 
lias  been  removed,  there  will  be  no  protrusion.  JMr.  Guthrie  is  of  opinion 
tliat  it  is  more  likely  to  take  place  with  a  small  openinjv  than  a  large  one. 
At  lirst  the  protrusion  may  only  consist  of  coagulated  blood,  appearing 
within  one  or  two  days  after  the  injury,  and  is  ^■cnerallj-  a  fatal  symptom. 
It  may  occur  at  a  later  period,  when  it  will  consist  of  brain  substance  and 
attain  the  size  of  a  small  orange.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  complication  ; 
terminates  usually  in  encephalitis,  followed  by  delirium  and  coma,  conse- 
(juent  on  inflanimatorj'  effusion  within  tlie  skull, 

'J'rculiiii'iif. — It  has  been  recommended  to  shave  off  the  fungus,  apply  a 
wet  compress  of  lint,  and  a  bandage.  In  a  few  instances  this  cour,<e  lias 
been  followed  by  granulation  of  the  surface  and  cicatrisation  of  the  wound  ; 
but  as  a  rule  the  fungus  grows  again,  and  the  patient  is  destroyed  by  irri- 
lalion  and  coma. 

AjipHcaiioH  of  Trephine  as  reco)iimtii(hd  hij  Sir  W.  Firgvfsoii. — "The 
scalp  must  be  sulliciently  opened  by  a 


or  any  other  incision  that  nuiy  be  most  convenient  :  next  a  ]H-iTorator 
should  be  applied  to  make  a  hole  in  the  external  table,  into  which  the 
central  pin  of  the  trephine  should  be  placed,  and  then  by  rotatory  motion 
the  toeih  should  be  carried  into  the  bone.  The  external  table  and  the  diploc 
may  be  cut  with  bold  and  free  movements,  but  caution  is  required  when 
the  inner  plate  is  encountered,  as  also  in  those  parts  where  there  is  no 
diploc,  and  where  the  thickness  is  irregular  and  miccrtain  :  the  centre  pin 
should  now  be  drawn  above  the  level  of  the  serrated  edge  of  the  saw,  and 
again,  by  more  cautious  movements,  t  lie  vitreous  table  must  be  divided.  AVbeii 
the  incision  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  ccnnplctcd  the  iustrunient  must  be 
removed  :  an  elevator  should  then  be  "introduced,  so  as  to  raise  the  loosened 
portion,  and  t,lie  rest  of  the  operation  may  be  conducted  according  to  circuni- 
Btanccs.  "When  a  foreign  substance,  blood  or  matter,  is  scuight  for  under 
the  cranium,  a  circular  piece  of  bone  is  thus  removed  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
depressed  fracture,  only  a  little  more  than  a  semicircular  portion  requires 
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to  be  cut ;  and  this,  be  it  obsen^erl  by  the  young  student,  is  taken  from 
the  sound  portion  of  the  bone,  not  that  which  is  depressed  ;  for  the  sole 
object  in  applying  the  instrument  in  a  case  of  this  Ivind  is  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  a  lever  to  elevate  the  portion  in  fault. 

"  In  using  the  trephine  commonlj-  sold,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  them  from 
the  groove  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  allow  the  particles  of  bone  to  be 
brushed  away  ;  but  the  blade  being  slit  up  obviates  this.  However,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  operation  it  is  proper  to  remove  the  teeth  once  or 
twice  and  examine  the  (issure  with  point  of  a  probe, a  slip  of  quill,  or  any 
other  convenient  article,  so  as  to  nuikc  sure  that  the  dura  mater  is  not  in 
danger  from  the  skull-cap  being  thicker  on  one  side  of  the  opening  than 
the  other."* 

*  '  Practicil  Surgery,'  liy  Sir  W.  FiTgiisson,  p.  403. 
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WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE  AND  ADJACENT  PARTS. 

Wounds  of  the  face,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  consist  of 
incised,  contused,  punctured,  and  lacerated. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  from  these  wounds  is  not  fcreat,  but  they  are  liable 
to  be  attended  by  serious  disfiguration  and  troublesome  complications  in 
lesions  of  the  ears,  nose,  eyes,  cheeks,  forehead,  tongue,  jaws,  teeth,  and 
mouth,  interfering  with  articulation,  mastication,  deglutition,  hearing, 
seeing,  smelling,  gkands,  and  ducts.  The  causes  of  mortality  in  these 
wounds  or  injuries  may  be  classed  imder  the  lieads  of  secondary  hivmor- 
rhagc,  lodgment  of  bullets  or  other  missiles  in  bone,  severe  strain  on  the 
constitution  from  suppuration,  and  swallowing  fa'tld  pus  and  decomposed 
tissues,  inability  to  take  food  or  masticate,  neuralgia,  and  paralysis  ;  the 
sufferers,  in  some  instances,  when  the  bone  becomes  permanently  diseased, 
being  most  wretched  and  miserable,  from  the  continued  feet  id  discharge 
preventing  them  from  joining  tlie  society  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

All  wounds  of  the  face  show  great  aptitude  for  healing.  It  is,  therefore, 
best  to  endeavour,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  cleanse  and  approxi- 
mate the  parts,  bringing  them  together  with  tine  sutures,  while,  when  a 
wound  has  been  inflicted  b_v  sharp  instruments,  and  is  not  deep,  the  skin 
only  shoidd  be  included  by  the  silk  ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  cheek  being 
divided  into  the  mouth,  the  stitches  should  be  somewhat  deeper. 

In  the  event  of  bones  being  cut  into,  separated,  or  displaced,  they  should 
be  re-adjusted,  and,  h.aving  been  cleansed,  the  skin  should  be  brought  over 
Ihem  and  stitched,  as  in  the  case  of  an  incised  wound. 

Professor  Chisholm  gives  an  account  of  the  plan  adopted  by  medical 
oflicers  of  the  Confeder.ate  Army  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  upper 
j.aw.  There  was  fair  result,  but  much  deformity  was  left  in  many  cases. 
"  Unless  the  fragments  are  either  completely  detached  or  but  slightly  ad- 
Iierent,  they  should  not  be  taken  awjiy,  but  should  be  replaced  with  care, 
as  in  time  consolidation  m.aj'  take  place,  and  very  little  deformity  will  be 
left.  Should  some  of  these  fragments  die,  tliey  will  be  found  loose,  often  as 
early  as  the  sixth  or  ciglilli  day,  and  sluiuhl  be  removed.  Cold  water 
dressings,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  salts  to  relieve  the  excessive  swell- 
ing, is  the  only  medication  required.  The  wound  in  the  face,  after  careful 
adjustment  of  movable  fragments,  shoukl  be  closed  with  adhesive  plaster, 
anil,  witli  the  use  of  cold  water  dressings  for  a  few  days,  the  case  is  left 
pretty  mucli  to  Nature," 
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My  experience  of  wounds  of  the  face  during  the  Crimean  "War  quite  con- 
curs with  the  foregoiug,  in  adjusting  and  supporting  the  parts,  and  uo 
interference  with  fragments  of  bone  or  teeth  unless  completely  detached. 

Wounds  of  the  loicer  jaw  are  allowed  to  be  more  troublesome  than 
wounds  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  arc  certainly  more  numerous.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Dupuytron  that  they  arc  more  dangerous  than  the  upper,  but 
such  has  not  been  the  case  in  late  campaigns.  The  great  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds  and  extensive  injuries  of  the 
luwer  jaw,  are — 1st.  The  difKculty  of  keeping  the  bone  in  proper  position,  in 
consequence  of  its  liability  to  hang  down.  2ud.  The  mcessant  discharge  of 
saliva.    3rd.  The  difficulty  of  feeding  the  sutfercr. 

After  a  short  time,  suppuration  sets  in,  and  the  foetid  smell  (which  must 
be  relieved  \)y  antiseptics)  is  intolerable  to  the  patient  and  his  attendants. 


Fig.  55. 


Many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  invented  for  keeping  the  jaw  in 
position,  some  of  which  are  complicated  and  expensive. 

On  service  a  piece  of  gulta-percha,  aliout  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
cut  as  represented  in  llg.  bh,  soriened  in  boiling  water,  moulded  to  tlu;  jaw 
as  shown  in  fig.  ."jli,  and  secured  by  means  (jf  a  fdur-tailed  bandage  or  two 
handUercbidfs,  as  shown  in  lig.  57,  makes  a  ccjuirortablc  aiiplinneo.  It 
may  be  lined  with  soft  lint  or  cotton  wool,  and  sliduld  be  applied  with 
great  care. 

If  an  opportunity  offers  of  securing  two  frngmenls  of  bone  by  fastening 
together  contigu(JUS  teeth,  it  should  be  dunc'  by  means  of  silver  wire  or 
.sills-. 

The  adjustment  frequently  checks  h.a^morrhnge.  and  prevents  further 
mischief  from  shari)-p()iutcd  siiicula;  of  bone,  which  from  the  hard  nature  of 
tlic  lower  jaw  always  exisis  in  gtm-sliot  wounds.  The  surgeon  may  not  be  in 
piisscssiiin  of  gutta-i)ercha,  when  he  may  substilulc  pasleboanl,  leather,  or 
in  fact  any  substance  that  tan  be  moulded  and  give  sujiport  lo  the  jaw. 
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Fracture  or  Jissure  of  the  symphysis  is  not  difficult  of  detection.  Sir  W. 
Fergusson  adopts  the  following  method  for  keeping  the  fragments  mode- 
rately steady  : — "  I  shape  two  narrow  wedges  of  cork  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  a  quarter  thick  at  the  base,  and  sloping  away  to  a  point,  one 
of  which  has  been  placed  on  each  side  between  the  teeth ;  and  then  I  have 
affixed  a  wetted  and  softened  piece  of  pasteboard  on  the  chin,  which  has 


next  been  drawn  tightly  up,  by  means  of  a  bandage  carried  from  this  part 
over  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  as  the  pasteboard  has  got  dry,  a  kind  of 
mould  has  thus  been  formed  on  the  chin,  which  has  obstructed  all  future 
movements  so  long  as  it  has  been  kept  on.  The  cork  wedges  have  insured 
regularify  as  regard  the  teeth,  and  an  opening  has  been  left  between  the 
incisors,  whereby  the  patient  has  been  fed  upon  soups  and  other  fluid 
nourishment.  Gcneralh',  however,  the  wedges  have  become  loose,  and  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  lifteen  days  the  patients  have  become  accustomed  to 
restrain  the  movements  of  the  parts,  and  without  taking  ))articular  pains 
about  tightening  the  bandages  afterwards,  excellent  cures  have  followed."  * 
The  profuse  salivation  may  be  relieved  by  the  administration  of  morphia 
and  saline  drinks.  The  sufferer  should  be  supported  by  fluid  nourishment 
administered  by  a  tube  passed  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  or  by  a  long 
narrow  spoon  ;  indeed,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  support  Nature  by 
enemata  of  beef  tea,  wine,  &c. 

:  llamilton  roconnnends  when  the  fretor  is  excessive,  occasioned  by  the 
saliva  and  pus  in  the  mouth,  to  use  a  weak  solution  of  the  tincture  of 
myrrh  in  water.    With  this  the  mouth  sliould  be  rinsed  often.t 


Fig.  5G. 


Fig.  57. 


*  Fcrgussoii's  '  rrncticnl  .Surgery,'  p.  45'. 
f  Ilamiltoii'ii  'Jlilitiiry  Surgery,'  p.  o91, 
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Erichsen  remarks  :  "In  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  by  gun- 
shot injury,  there  is  great  comminution  aud  splintering  of  the  bone,  followed 
by  copious  and  fa;tid  discharge,  which  being  swallowed,  may  reduce  the 
patient  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  which  may  prove  fatal.  In  these 
cases  Dupuytren  recommends  cutting  through  the  lower  lip,  the  splinters 
taken  away,  aud,  if  necessarj',  resection  of  the  bone."  At  the  assault  on  the 
Great  Kedan,  1855,  a  brother  officer  of  mine  received  a  bidlet  wound  at  tlie 
ala  of  the  right  nostril.  The  bullet  entered  the  mouth,  smashed  most  of 
his  teeth  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  broke  in  the  hard  palate,  lacerated  the 
t<mgue  extensively,  and  broke  the  lower  jaw  in  several  places.  His  condi- 
tion was  that  of  extreme  wetchedness  ;  but  by  adjustment  of  the  parts  as 
far  as  possible,  removal  of  splinters,  and  support  by  means  of  the  gutta- 
percha splint,  he  was  made  comparatively  comfortable.  The  suppuration 
was  profuse,  and  the  wounds  remained  open  for  a  considerable  period,  but 
he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Hold  officer, 
having  had  a  false  palate  and  several  teeth  adapted  to  his  mouth. 

This  officer  was  supported  for  several  daj's  by  fluid  nourishments  ad- 
ministered through  a  quill  passed  well  back  in  the  mouth. 

Xo  matter  how  small  a  shred  may  be  attaching  a  fragment  of  skin  to  the 
face,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  re-adjust  it. 

l\'<iiiiii/.f  ii/'f/ie  Ear. — The  external  ear  may  be  shot  away,  or  cut  off  with 
a  sword,  or  otherwise  injured.  Instances  have  been  recorded  by  Pare  and 
Ilildanus,  of  tlie  ear  having  been  com])letely  detached,  and  when  replaced 
healing  witliout  any  dilliculty.  Measures  should  therefore  be  adopted,  on 
an  car  being  cut  or  injured,  to  replace  any  pieces,  and  secure  tlieni  Ijy 
means  of  very  line  sutures,  taking  care  to  include  the  outer  skin  only,  and 
not  the  cartilage. 

W'lmnds  (if  the  orhil,  including  tlic  eyelids,  which  may  be  so  injured  as 
to  cause  nuich  loss  of  tissue,  and  the  after-consecpiences  cversion  aiul 
inversion. 

The  eyeball  may  be  so  injured  as  to  cause  evacuation  cjI'  the  humours, 
extravasation  of  blood  into  tbe  eye  (liti'iiioplitluilniiii),  jjrotrusion  of  the  iris, 
lodgment  (jf  extraneous  substances,  causing  impairment  of  vision  from 
anuuirosis,  cataract,  ic. 

The  //linen  of  (he  orljil  nuiii  he  injured,  and  result  in  inllammatiou  (d'  the 
brain  or  its  nuMnbrancs. 

Mr.  Heimeii  records  a  case  in  wbich  a  bullet  ivas  lodged  in  tlie,  orbit 
without  (tausing  injury  to  the  eye  or  the  bones  ;  it  was  reinoved  on  the  fol- 
lowing (lay  by  a  dressing  forc(!ps,  was  found  llatteued,  and  luid  caused  but 
little  irritation  to  the  eye.    Sucli  escapes  ar<^  not  often  met  with. 

liayonets  and  sliarp-poiuted  weapons  perforating  the  thin  orbital  plates 
generally  inflict  such  injury  that  they  arc  followed  l>y  fatal  results. 

JiieUed  or  laxcraCed  tnnmds  o/'  the  ei/elid  and  i!//'';"/';  lihoiild  be  carcfullv 
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cleaned,  and  edges  brought  together  as  far  aa  practicable  by  means  of  fine 
sutures,  and  as  quickly  after  the  accident  as  possible. 

Mr.  Guthrie  suggests  a  leaden  thread  as  being  the  best,  the  first  suture 
being  introduced  at  the  very  edge  of  the  lid  ;  and  two,  or  as  many  more 
afterwards  as  may  bo  necessary.  They  may  remain  for  tliree  or  more  days, 
as  circumstances  seem  to  require* 

A\'ounds  of  the  eyeball  uuiy  be  divided  into  penetrating  and  non- 
penetrating. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  eyeball  must  be  of  an  antiphlogistic 
character.  AVheu  severe,  it  may  be  necessar}"-  to  take  blood  from  the 
temple  or  arm,  and  if  the  organ  is  not  totally  disorganised,  the  iris  should 
be  dilated  by  the  application  of  sulphate  of  atropine  in  solution,  and  calomel 
and  opium  given  internally,  with  a  view  to  subduing  iufiammation. 

Pentlratiwi  'iroumh  of  the  etje  must  also  be  treated  by  antiphlogistic 
measures,  calomel  and  opium  being  given,  and  the  suiferer  kept  in  darkness. 

Should  the  iris  protrude,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  put  it  back  ;  but  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  snipped  oif  'with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors.  In 
making  the  attempt  to  return  the  tissue,  the  solution  of  atropine  will 
greatly  assist  the  operation. 

With  regard  to  tlio  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye,  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army  has  expressed  an  opinion,  based  on 
reports  of  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  eye  during  the  War  of  the  Eebcllion, 
18(il-C5,  that:  "Whenever  foreign  bodies  are  lodged  in  the  eye,  they 
should  be  extracted  at  all  hazards.  If  it  is  impracticable  t-o  find  them,  the 
globe  should  be  extirpated  iu  order  to  preserve  the  other  eye.'' 

]Vhen  t/eiieral  ophtluilmitts  has  followed  .a  gun-shot  injury,  a  free  hori- 
iiontal  incision,  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  eye-ball,  should  not  be  long 
delayed.    Also  absolute  rest  .and  strict  diet. 

J II  J'racttires  oj'tlie  bones  of  the  orbital  re(jion,  it  is  not  judicious  to  remove 
fragments,  unless  they  are  completely  detached,  serving  as  foreign  bodies. 

Injuries  of  the  Xosc. — In  cases  of  incised  wounds,  the  parts  must  be 
adjusted,  and  sutures  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  for  wounds  of  the 
car,  taking  care  that  the  skin  does  not  curl  in,  -which  would  prevent 
adhesion.  Sliould  the  nose  be  broken,  it  is  best  to  try  and  place  it  in  its 
normal  position  ;  inserting  in  the  nostrils  pieces  of  gum  clastic  catheters, 
or  plug  w'itli  lint  or  sponge,  to  preserve  the  feature,  or  configuration 
of  I  lie  organ,  and  prevent  contraction  of  the  nasal  passages  .and  dcjiressiou 
of  the  nose.  Tliese  injuries  arc  frequently  complicated  with  violent  epis- 
taxis,  which  may  require  plugging  of  the  posterior  narcs. 

Wounds  of  t lie  Cheeks  and  Forehead. — These  wounds  are  usually  the 
result  of  sword  or  gun-shot,  and,  when  the  parts  are  not  completely  carried 
away,  will  heal  most  readily  if  properly  adjusted  aiul  secured.  They  have, 
*  Gutlu  i'j's  '  Couunciitaries,' p.  512. 
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like  wounds  of  the  scalp,  the  same  tendency  to  attacks  of  erysipelatous  iu- 
llammation  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  durinj;  the  treatment,  to  prevent  the 
wound  beintc  exposed  aud  to  observe  strict  dietius  and  temperance. 

W'diinds  of  the  check  may  be  complicated  witli  injuries  of  the.  2^"''otid 
duel,  and  to  prevent  a  salivary  listula  bein;;'  formed,  Jlr.  Guthrie  recom- 
mends :  "If  the  duct  of  the  parotid  i;land  be  implicated  by  an  incised 
woimd,  care  should  be  taken  to  divide  the  cheek  into  the  mouth,  if  it 
should  not  have  been  already  done  ;  and  to  keep  the  incised  wound  open 
rmtil  the  external  one  is  closed.  If  a  salivary  listula  have  formed  exter- 
nally, from  inattention  or  otherwise,  it  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
ordinary  methods  adopted  in  such  cases.  When  a  wound  of  the  gland 
itself  becomes  fistulous  and  weeps,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence,  it  will  be 
best  treated  by  actual  or  potential  cauterization,  if  moderate  pressure 
should  fail."* 

fnjiiri/  of  the  lachrymal  honest,  or  aack,  causing  the  tears  to  run  over, 
which  misfortune  may  continue  for  life,  should  be  treated  l)y  endeavouring 
to  remove  obstructions  in  the  duct,  and  prevent  the  distress  which  must 
follow  from  want  of  early  care  and  attention. 

M'otmds  of  the  lonijue  frequently  give  rise  to  extensive  haemorrhage, 
which,  if  secondary,  or  occurring  several  days  after  receipt  of  injury,  when 
the  process  of  suppuration  is  going  on,  and  the  tongue  is  swollen  and 
painful,  is  diflicult  to  check. 

If  the  bleeding  vessels  can  be  discovered,  they  should  be  tied,  and  to  do 
this  the  tongue  must  be  drawn  well  forward,  or  an  attem]it  nuiy  be  made  to 
rrstrain  the  luenuirrliage  with  styptics,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  the 
lingual  artery. 

Wounds  of  llie  month  are  fjetieraUij  in  connection  with  wounds  of  the 
face;  but  lliev  may  be  still  further  comiilicate<l  with  injuries  to  the 
pharynx,  tongue,  spinal  cord,  jaws,  aud  skull. 


*  Outlirk''s  '  C'lmiMiciitarics,'  p.  DLII, 
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M'OUNDS  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  hy  Mr.  Ileunen,  are  so 
much  to  the  point,  that  they  may  be  quoted  here  with  advantage  :  "  It  is 
only  from  a  consideration  of  the  parts  of  the  neck,  as  they  form  one  com- 
plete and  sympathizing  whole,  that  we  can  derive  any  rational  views  of 
the  symptoms  that  may  occur  from  its  injuries  ;  or  any  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  them  after  they  have  taken  place.  The  close  and  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  great  vessels  and  nerves,  and  of  the  canals  leading  to  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  are  such,  that  separate  views  of  their  affections,  how- 
ever they  may  carry  the  appearance  of  minute  accuracy  along  with  them, 
are  more  the  objects  of  speculative  calculation  in  the  closet,  than  the  result 
of  actual  experience,  and  can  seldom  be  of  any  practical  utilit3'  in  the 
field  hospital."* 

American  surgeons  subdivide  wounds  of  the  neck  into  wounds  of 
anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  cervical  regions  ;  the  anterior  being  grouped 
into  two  lesser  divisions,  as  they  are  inliicted  above  and  below  the  hyoid 
bone.  Among  them,  wounds  of  the  larj-nx,  hyuid  bone,  trachea,  pharynx, 
and  LL'Sophagus.  In  the  lateral  regions,  lesions  of  the  great  vessels  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  of  the  chain  of  lymphatic 
glands,  in  the  posterior  region,  occupied  by  muscles,  uerves,  vessels,  but 
of  miuor  importance  compared  to  the  other  subdivisions. 

Siiperjicial  icotiinlr;  nf  tlie  neck  require  the  same  treatment  as  else- 
where, the  surgeon  always  bearing  in  mind  the  great  liability  to  erysipelas 
in  these  parts,  rapid  diffuse  intlamnuition  and  inliltration. 

Beep  wounds  of  tlie  neelc,  such  as  those  produced  by  stabs,  may  be  accom- 
panied by  most  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  oppressed  breathing,  nausea, 
spasmodic  twitching  of  face,  paralysis  of  one  or  both  arms,  cough,  restless- 
ness, and  hiccough. 

In  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  neck  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  lesion  of 
one  important  structure  without  others  being  implicated  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  has  been  generally  observed  that  bullets  and  other  missiles  jiass  in  and 
out  between  nmsclos,  vessels'  aiul  nerves,  and  even  the  trachea,  without 
causing  much  injury  to  any.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  soft  and  Hexiblc 
condition  of  (he  structure  of  the  neck  offering  no  resistance. 

\\'ouiiils  of  the  larger  arteries  aiul  veins  generally  prove  fatal  immcdi- 

llouncu's  'iUUit^ry  Surgery,'  p.  377.] 
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iitcly,  but  in  wounds  uf  the  smaller  vessels  there  is  frequently  much  dilli- 
culty  in  discovering  from  whence  does  the  hemorrhage  arise,  and  what 
trunk  should  be  tied.  IMr.  Guthrie  quotes,  with  gTeat  satisfaction,  the 
opinion  of  M.  Velpeau  on  this  subject :  "  In  hiiemorrhasc  from  the  neck, 
the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  ear,  or  the  skull,  everything  sliould  be  done  to 
reach  the  branch  of  the  carotid  which  has  been  w^onnded,  rather  than  tie  the 
carotid  itself." 

In  wounds  of  the  !ar;/nx;  the  parts  must  be  adjusted  and  kept  in  contact 
by  bandages,  sutures  being  considered  objectionable. 

Should  a  bullet  or  other  missile  get  into  the  larynx,  it  must  be  removed 
by  operation,  and  when  extensive  intlammation  is  set  up,  causing  iutiltra- 
tion  or  ccdema,  it  niaj'  be  necessary  to  open  the  trachea,  and  insert  a  tube 
with  a  view  to  allowing  the  sufferer  to  breathe. 

An  interesting  case  is  given  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  American 
Army,  where  the  larynx  became  so  obstructed  after  a  wound,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  opcni  it  and  prolong  the  incision  as  far  as  the  third  ring  of  the 
trachea  ;  the  jiroceoding  was  successful. 

Should  clots  of  blood  get  into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  they  arc  not 
coughed  up,  an  endeavour  must  be  made  to  remove  them  by  sucking,  or  by 
means  of  an  exlniusting  pump. 

Wounds  in  connection  with  larynx  or  tracliea,  or  in  their  vicinity,  should 
not  be  closed  till  all  Inemorrliage  has  ceased,  for  fear  of  snft'ocaling  the 
patient.  These  wounds  may  be  acconqianied  by  enqihysema,  causing  much 
distress,  whicli  sliould  l)c  treated  l)y  small  ]iunctures,  if  it  extends  ;  but  as  a 
rule  it  will  pass  away  when  suppuration  of  the  wouml  commences. 

For  irounil.i  oj'  Uiv,  rrsophiifjus,  but  little  can  be  done.  Nature  performing 
all  tliat  is  required  in  healing  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  most  remarkable  how 
quickly  this  is  effected.  Wfiunds  of  the  cesophagus  render  the  patient  unable 
to  swallow,  without  much  discomfort,  and  in  many  cases  not  at  all,  wlieii  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  him  nourishment  by  a  gum  elastic  tube  introduced 
through  the  nose  into  the  stomach  or  by  enemas  of  liecf  te;i. 

During  the  Crimean  War  a  complicated  case  of  buUol -wound  of  the 
l;irynx  and  <f!SO[)hagus  came  under  my  immediate  care,  the  particulars  of 
whicli  may  be  recordetl  here  :  At  tlie  assault  on  llie  Great  Kedan,  tlie  suf- 
ferer having  mounted  the  parapet,  and  while  in  the  act  of  reh)ading  on  his 
knees,  was  shot  from  below  by  one  of  the  enemy,  who  was  immodial;ely 
1 1,  the  liottom  of  tlie  parapet.  lie  fell  on  his  side,  did  not  feel  much  paiii, 
liiit  could  not  s|)eak.  On  arrival  at  the  camp  hospital,  tliere  were  two 
wounds  in  the  neck,  tlie  ball  cnlered  at  pomiim  Adami  and  made  its  exit  at 
Llie  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno  mastoid  muscle  of  Ihe  rightside.  There  was 
very  little  hiemorrlmge  from  either  wound,  and  no  displacement  of  the  tliv- 
ruid  cartilage.  The  patient  was  suffering  from  a  frecpient  cough,  with 
bloody  cxpectoraticjn,  loss  of  voice,  and  nausea  ;  bubbles  of  air  appeared  at 
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every  expiration  attlie  wound  in  the  larynx,  that  of  entrance  ;  and  when  he 
attempted  to  drink,  some  of  tlie  fluid  came  throu£;li  tlae  wound  at  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  tlio  wound  of  exit.  Tliis  latter  symptom 
continued  for  live  days,  and  then  ceased  altogether  ;  for  twelve  days  the  air 
continued  to  pass  through  the  upper  wound  and  ceased.  The  cough  during 
that  time  was  very  troublesome  ;  the  expectoration  being  very  copious, 
which  caused  much  loss  of  rest ;  during  the  first  six  days  there  was  slight 
emphysema  about  the  upper  wound,  but  it  gradually  disappeared. 

The  treatment  consisted  at  first  of  antiphlogistic  remedies,  both  local 
and  constitutional  ;  lint  wet  with  cold  water  was  kept  constantly  to  the 
wound.  He  was  fed  bj'  means  of  a  spoon  passed  very  far  back,  containing 
.arrowroot,  milk,  or  tea  ;  his  diet  was  gradually  increased  after  five  davs, 
and  he  was  able  to  swallow  bread  softened  in  tea,  rice,  and  milk,  and  as  m- 
flammatory  symptoms  sul)sided,  wine,  porter,  and  nutritious  diet  were 
■allowed.  The  wounds  healed  conipletclj' ;  but  the  voice  was  much  impaired, 
being  little  more  than  a  whisper. 


WOUNDS  OF  THE  CUE  ST. 
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WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST. 

C'hssificnt'ion. — Wounds  of  the  chest  arc  divided  into  pcuclralinp;  and 
non-pcnetratiii£j. 

The  non-pouetratiuy  may  bo  subdivided  into  wounds  of  skin,  fascia,  and 
other  soft  coverings  of  the  walls  of  thorax,  fracture  of  the  clavicle, 
scapula,  sternum,  vertcbra>,  ri1)S,  injurj^  of  bones  or  cartilages,  and  super- 
ficial vessels. 

The  penetrating-  may  be  subdivided  into  those  connected  with  wounds  of 
pleura,  lungs,  heart,  great  vessels,  nerves,  cesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct. 

Noii'penutrdtln;/  irounrh  may  be  accompanied  by  lesions  of  the  internal 
viscera,  from  violence,  causing  contusion  or  rupture  of  viscera  or  nu 
important  bloodvessel,  and  suljsequently  b}-  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or 
lungs,  giving  rise  to  plcuritis  or  pneumonia,  or  both. 

Non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  alone  differ  but  little  from 
wounds  elsewhere,  except  that  they  arc  much  slower  in  healing,  duo  in  all 
probability  to  the  ribs  never  being  at  rest,  and  consequently  the  lips  of 
incised  wouiuls,  for  instance,  are  not  kept  in  apposition. 

In  dressing  tliese  wounds,  it  is  recommended  to  apply  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  ribs  may  lie  supported  and  wounds  relieved 
from  strain  ;  (his  is  best  aci  omplished  by  placing  broad  strips  of  plaster  at 
riglit  angles  to  tlie  ribs,  and  l)andage  round  the  chest  with  narrow  strips  of 
band.ige  over  the  shoulders,  stitched  to  that  on  the  chest,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  it  in  position. 

Simple  fractures  ol'  the  several  bones  in  connection  with  the  chest,  siicli 
ns  clavicle,  scapula,  rilis,  anil  sternum,  must  lie  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  special  principle  laid  down  for  these  injuries. 

In  compound  fractures  of  Ihcso  l)oncs  from  gun- shot,  whore  tlic  wound 
does  not  |ieiietrate,  much  trouble  and  anxiety  may  arise  from  depressed 
spicuhe  causing  iudanimatory  symptoms  and  re(|uiring  elevation  orrcmoval, 
or  giving  rise  to  abscesses  or  diseased  bone. 

Wniinils  iif  Ihi;  cxtenidl  (irtev'ictt  of  Ihe  c/^cs'/,  ]iriHlucing  profuse  hannor- 
rhage,  should  be  secured  at  both  ends,  as  from  tlu;  luiture  of  the  surroundiu"- 
tis'ucs  blood  is  apt  to  Ije  cxtravasatcd  or  atuMirisms  formed. 

All  external  wouiuls,  at  lirst  aiiparcnily  trivial,  should  be  most  carefully 
watched  for  several  days,  as  inllanimatory  symptoms  of  the  lungs  or  pleura 
in.ay  arise,  and  should  be  checked  with  the  least  jjossible  delay. 

rcmtraliiirj  wounds  moij  hn  cmiqi/ic'ikd,  in  the  lirst  instance",  with  enipln-- 
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seina,  pueumo- thorax,  hernia  of  the  lung,  hiBnio-thorax,  and  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  and  subsequently  by  hj'dro-thorax,  empyema,  fistulous 
openings,  and  contractions  of  the  chest. 

In  wounds  of  the  heart  and  larger  vessels,  the  result  is  generally  imme- 
diately fatal  ;  at  the  same  time  instances  have  occurred  where  a  sufferer 
with  a  wound  of  the  heart  has  lived  for  several  days. 

Si/mptoms  of  ]]'oimd  of  Lungs. — A  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  may 
be  accompanied  b}"-  the  following  symptoms,  which,  taken  as  a  whole  or  in 
connection  with  one  another,  may  satisfy  the  surgeon  that  the  lung  has  been 
wounded  ;  but  are  not  proof  positive  that  such  is  the  case,  as  all  may  be 
present,  and  yet  no  wound  of  the  lung: — Shock,  sudden  collapse,  or  fainting 
from  haimorrhage,  internally  or  externally ;  the  escape  of  blood  and  air 
through  external  wound,  of  pale  red  colour  and  frothy  ;  continued  issue  of 
blood,  mixed  with  mucus,  from  mouth  during  efforts  of  coughing  ;  emphy- 
sema ;  deeply-lixed  pain  in  the  chest ;  irritation  of  larynx  and  spasmodic 
cough  ;  ditlicultyof  breathing.  But  the  shock,  sudden  collapse,  or  fainting, 
may  occur  with  any  severe  wound.  The  escape  of  blood  and  air  through 
external  wound  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  wound  of  intercostal  or 
mammarj'  artery  by  air  having  been  drawn  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
during  each  expiration,  expelled  during  inspiration,  and  driven  into  the 
blood.  The  issue  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  mixed  with  air,  is  looked  upon 
us  satisfactory  evidence  of  wound  of  lung  ;  but  it  may  arise  from  other 
causes  unconnected  with  the  wound,  and  may  therefore  exist  without  a  lung 
wound. 

Emphijscmd,  which  was  considered  by  older  surgeons  to  be  proof  positive 
of  a  wound  of  the  lung,  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  complication  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  admission  of  air  into  the  chest  througli  the  external  wound, 
and  not  lindiiig  ready  egress  during  respiration,  passes  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  external  wound,  and  therefore 
camujt  be  considered  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  any  value. 

The  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  irritation  of  lar3'nx,  and  difliculty  of  breath- 
ing, with  the  continuance  of  blood  in  the  mouth,  or  blood,  and  especialli/ 
mums,  from  the  wound,  may  be  considered  the  most  reliable  symptoms. 

AVhen  the  wounds  occur  in  civil  life,  the  weapon  causing  the  injury  might 
be  procured,  and  a  certain  amount  of  assistance  atforded  by  examining  it, 
and  judging  of  its  extent  by  the  stains  of  blood  on  it ;  but  in  war  there  is 
DO  such  help. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  test  the  wound  by  holding  a  lighted  caudle 
opposite  to  it,  aiul  direct  the  jiatient  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  when,  if  the 
candle  is  blown  out,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  lung  has  been  womuled. 

Use  of  Probes  in.  Chest  Wounds. — The  introduction  of  the  linger  or  a 
probe  may  afford  the  desired  infornuUion  ;  with  the  former  there  may  be 
^reat  dilHcnltr,  as  the  wound  may  be  small,  and  the  space  between  the  ribs 
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not  admit  of  the  finger  passing.  The  latter  expedient  is  not  considered 
judicious — in  fact,  it  has  been  condemned  by  most  competent  authorities, 
and  justly  so, 

Dupuvtren  considers  that  a  probe  ought  never  be  used  in  a  wound  of  the 
lung.  It  is,  he  says,  the  greatest  fault  that  can  be  committed  in  surgery, 
and  the  instrument  called  chest  probe  that  one  linds  in  cases  of  instru- 
ments ought  to  be  banished,  at  least  for  tliis  sort  of  lesions. 

Mt.  Poland  says :  "  Exploration  by  means  of  the  tiuger,  probe,  sound,  or 
otlier  instrument,  were  this  to  be  permitted,  and  a  careful  and  minute  ex- 
amination made  by  the  introduction  of  the  linger  into  the  -wound,  an  easy 
diagnosis  -would  at  once  be  realized  ;  but  in  -wounds  of  the  chest,  as  in 
wounds  of  the  aVidomen,  all  manipulative  examination  is  to  be  denounced 
as  perfectly  unwarrautable,  being  attended  with  highly  dangerous  results, 
by  disturbing  Nature's  ellbrts  to  effect  a  repair,  disarranging  the  clot,  and 
exciting  irritation  and  intiammation — a  proceeding  only  tending  to  gratify 
curiosity,  witliout  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  patient."* 

Trtfiliiieiit  of  Pi'iu/rii/iiuj  ]\'<)iiiid. — On  lirst  seeing  a  patient  with  a 
penetrating  wound  of  the  chest,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  restore 
animation  by  tlie  administration  of  beef-tea  and  cordials.  Should  re- 
action take  place,  distressing  symptoms  will  cease ;  haMuorrhagc  may 
have  been  checked,  and  witli  a  suitable  bandage  round  the  thorax  it  is 
possible  no  liad  symptoms  will  follow  ;  Ijut  blood  may  cnntiiuie  being 
poured  out  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  causing  pressure  on  the  lungs,  and 
conier|ucnt  symptoms  of  distress,  or  it  may  co)ne  through  the  external 
w(jun(l,  flooding  the  sufferer. 

Jl/iiod  ill  Cdi-'ili/  of  Cliest. — If  tlie  blood  is  being  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  the  surgeon  will  be  warned  Ijy  the  cold  perspiration,  the  pallid  coun- 
tenance, faintings,  the  weak  pulse,  and  distress  in  breatliing.  If  lie  ex- 
amines tlie  chest,  he  will  find  it  enlarged  on  (he  injured  side,  intercostal 
s|iaces  Inilgiiig  out. 

There  will  lie  diilness  in  proporfiuii  io  the  amount  of  cavily  filled  up. 
There  will  be  no  respiratory  n-iurmur,  the  lung  being  pressed  down.  Suc- 
cussion  may  aff(jrd  pmof  of  the  iircseiice  of  blood  in  the  chest. 

Kcr/ii/i/inxi.i  is  laid  down  as  a  symptom  or  sign  of  ell'usion  of  Idood  within 
the  chest  at  a  late  jieriod.  Valentine  considers  it  to  be  a  [jatliogmjiiionic 
sign  of  cfl'usion  of  blood.  Ife  says  :  "It  is  very  dissimilar  to  that  which 
occurs  after  a  blow  or  wound,  and  which  take's  place  shortly  after  the 
accident,  being  around  the  w(uiik1  if  there  be  one,  and  exteiuliiig  frmn  it. 
The  patient  also  complains  of  |iain  when  the  briiiseil  pari,  is  pressed  by  llie 
lingers,  'i'liese  characlers  a,ro  not  observed  in  the  eccliymosis,  the  sign  of 
effusion,  which  always  takes  place  near  the  angles  of' the  lower  or  false 
ribs,  descending  towards  the  loins.  Its  cidour  is  identical  with  that  wliicli 
♦  Mr.  I'l i.n  '  liijni-|(^<;  of  tlic  Clicst ; '  ll.  luic^'s  'Syslcm  of  Siir'rf'ry,'  vul.  ii.,  p,  .',7!). 
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appears  ou  the  abdomen  of  persons  some  time  after  death — a  bright  violet 
(owlet  tras-cclairci).  It  appears  about  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
injury — sometimes  Later."*  Should  the  blood  come  through  the  external 
wound,  the  diagnosis  is  simple  enough. 

Treatment  for  Ilaiinorrhage  into  Ccwlty  of  Chest. — It  now  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  what  is  the  best  line  of  treatment  for  this 
form  of  ha;morrhagc  ;  but  before  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  coming  from 
the  lungs,  .an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  try  and  discover  if  the  inter- 
costal or  internal  mammary  arteries  have  been  wounded.  And  as  a  guide 
to  this,  it  has  been  remarked  that  ^vhen  there  is  internal  hicmorrhage  from 
the  latter  sources,  the  symptoms  are  more  gradual  than  if  the  blood  comes 
direct  from  the  lungs  or  pulmonar}'  arteries. 

lu  the  event  of  the  ha;morrhage  coming  from  maminary  or  intercostal 
arteries,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  tie  these  vessels,  or  otherwise  close 
them,  for  which  purpose  various  plans  have  been  proposed,  some  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  here  : — 

Pass  a  curved  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  completely  round  the  rib, 
and  compress  the  wounded  artery  by  means  of  a  pledget  placed  over  orifice 
and  included  in  ligature. 

The  employment  of  agarici  or  sponge,  with  continual  compression  bj' 
hands  of  successive  assistants. 

Professor  Longmore  describes  "  Desault's  purse,"  which  is  a  mode  of 
compression,  and  is  as  follows  : — "  Place  a  piece  of  linen  on  that  part  of  the 
chest  at  the  wound.  The  middle  portion  of  the  linen  is  pressed  by  the 
tinger  into  the  wound,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pouch.  This  pouch  is  then 
distended  with  sponge  or  lint  pushed  into  it,  till  it  arrests  the  bleeding.  On 
stretching  out  the  corners  of  this  linen  cloth,  the  pressure  of  the  plug  will 
be  increased.  The  whole  may  be  secured  to  the  chest  by  a  roller  or 
bandage."! 

Mr.  Guthrie  considers  that  wounds  of  the  intercostal  arteries  rarely  give 
rise  to  h:emorrhage,  so  as  to  require  a  special  operation  for  suppression  ; 
but  whenever  it  does  so  happen,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged,  so  as  to 
show  the  bleeding  orifice,  which  should  be  secured  by  one  ligature  if  dis- 
tinctly open,  aud  by  two  if  the  vessel  should  only  be  partially  divided. 
The  vessel  is  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  easily  twisted,  or  its  end  suffi- 
ciently bruised  as  well  as  twisted,  to  arrest  the  hajmorrhage.  J 

It  having  been  pretty  well  ascertained  that  ha>morrhago  is  from  the  lung, 
and  the  symptoms  being  urgent,  what  measures  sliould  the  surgeon 
adopt  y  Many  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  this  important  aud  diffi- 
cult subject. 

*  Gutlu'io's  •  Common larii'S,'  p.  -iriO. 

t  'Cun-sliol  AVuumls,'  by  T.  Loiigmorc;  Holmes's  'System  of  Surgery,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  109, 
:|:  (iulhrle's  '  Commentaries,' p.  51  f-'. 
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Hennea  recommends  that  the  surgeon's  first  object  be  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  ciroidating-  blood,  the  quantity  removed  being  governed  by 
condition  of  patient.  He  says  :  ''  If  a  man  is  wounded  iu  the  chest,  let  him 
lie  quietly  along,  and  lose  from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  of  blood  ;  remove 
clothes,  examine  with  linger  and  extract  everything  within  reach,  whether 
cloth,  ball,  iron,  wood,  splinters  of  bone,  or  clots  of  blood.  If  the  orifice  is 
not  sufBciently  large,  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  making  it  moderately  larger 
by  a  cautious  use  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury." 

If  the  patient  survives  the  first  three  days,  hopes  may  begin  to  be  enter- 
tained of  his  recovering  the  immediate  efFecls  of  the  ha'morrhuge  ;  tlie 
danger  then  to  be  apprelionded  is  not  from  ha.'morrhage,  but  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung  and  pleuritic  effusion. 

Uallingall  says,  when  hemorrhage  arises  from  the  lungs  themselves,  we 
have  no  elHcient  means  of  commanding  it,  and  can  only  obviate  it  by 
general  depletion,  and  thus  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through 
the  lungs.    It  must  be  boldly  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit. 

i\[r.  (lutlirie  advocates  the  fullowing  measure  : — "The  right  course  is,  I 
approliond,  to  remove  all  the  bbiod  which  can  be  evacuated  by  position, 
provided  it  can  be  dtme  without  danger  to  the  patient,  rather  tluin  to  allow 
it  to  fill  the  chest;  ljut  as  tlie  bleeding  vessel  in  the  lung  cannot  readily  be 
gilt  at,  if  seen,  u<ir  lie  secured  ljy  ligature  with  advantage,  it  is  advisable,  if 
the  l)leeding  continue,  to  close  the  wound,  and  allow  the  cavity  of  the 
jileura  to  be  filled,  until  the  lung  shall  be  sulliciently  compressed  to  cause 
the  h.-oniorrhage  to  cease,  if  the  licrson  survive  so  long. 

'•  The  first  object  ia  to  save  life  ;  after  that,  if  time  be  given,  the  next  will 
be  to  relieve  tlic  loadetl  cavity." 

Mr.  Longmorc  recommends  that  " h:\;niorrhagc  from  the  lung  i!;sclf  must 
1)0  treated  on  tlic  general  principles  adopted  in  all  sucli  cases  :  the  admini- 
stration of  cool  acid  drinks,  iceil — if  ice  can  be  obtained,  perfect  <puet,  and 
the  administration  of  opium  or  digitalis. 

'■  When  blood  lias  accuMiulated  in  any  large  quantity,  and  the  patient  is  so 
much  oppresscil  as  to  threaten  siitfucation,  all  coverings  must  be  removed, 
and  tlie  blood  permitted  to  escape  by  wouiul  ;  the  wound  should  even  be 
enlarged,  if  necessary,  so  as,  with  the  assistance  of  pnqier  position,  to  facili- 
tate its  escape.  If  the  effused  blood,  froni  I  lie  silualinn  of  the  wound, 
cannot  be  thus  evacuated,  and  the  patient  be  in  danger  (if  snll'ocation,  tlicn 
paracentesis  must  b(^  resorted  tii." 

Dr.  M.-ieleoil,  who  iiad  consiileraldc  ex'iierience  during  tlio  Crimean  War, 
says  tliat  those  cases  did  In'st  in  wliich  (%'irly, , active,  and  repeated  bloetlings 
were  had  recourse  In. 

!\[r.  I'oland  recommends  rejieated  bleeding,  witli  a  view  to  making  a 
sudden  inqiression  on  the  general  system. 

Tlic  {{("port  of  tlic  fiurgeon-Geiicral,  yVmcrican  Arniv,  on  the  trealnienl  of 
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chest  wouuds  during  the  War  of  the  Kebellion,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
and  from  the  vast  number  of  cases,  amounting  to  20,264,  the  success  in 
the  treatment  without  venesection  should  be  a  great  lesson  to  the  army 
surgeon,  and  enable  him  to  decide  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in 
such  cases. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  measures  used  for  the  difEereut  de- 
scriptions of  wounds  : — 

In  injuries  of  the  thorax,  whether  attended  or  not  by  breach  of  surface, 
rest,  a  comfortable  position,  and  a  broad  bandage  round  the  chest. 

After  stanching  the  bleeding,  cleansing  the  parts  and  removing  foreign 
bodies,  the  further  conduct  of  the  surgeon  must  be  governed  by  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  lesion.  All  supcrlicial  wounds  should  be  closed,  with  a 
view  to  early  adhesion.  In  extensive  incisions  or  lacerations,  use  sutures  or 
"  serre-fincs,"  but  in  coughing  or  movements  these  are  apt  to  be  torn  out. 

In  penetrating  wounds  some  preferred  to  support  the  injured  side  with 
broad  strips  of  plaster  ;  this  was  considered  a  secure  dressing,  and  acceptable 
to  the  patient.  The  starch  bandage  was  used,  but  its  application  was  not 
foimd  convenient. 

When  the  discharges  were  profuse,  carded  oakum  was  used. 

In  profuse  primary  hiemorrhage  the  bleeding  was  arrested  if  possible  by 
ligature  or  compression,  but  when  impossible  to  reach  the  source  of  the 
internal  bleeding,  it  was  considered  best  to  close  the  wound  and  to  promote 
occlusion  of  the  bleeding  vessel  by  general  means. 

In  tlie  general  treatment  the  uncomplicated  non-penetrating  wounds 
required  no  exceptional  measures  beyond  restriction  of  diet  and  the  means 
necessary  to  insure  rest. 

In  penetrating  wounds  venesection  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  alto- 
gether ;  luvmorrhage  was  treated  by  the  application  of  cold,  perfect  rest,  and 
the  administration  of  opium. 

These  measures,  he  says,  seem  to  have  proved  adequ.ate  generally. 

Dr.  Chisholm's  views  are  given  in  the  Surgeon-deneral's  Keport.  He 
deprecates  venesection  in  chest  wounds ;  even  when  the  lung  is  inllamed  he 
jircfers  the  mild  antiplilogistic  and  expectant  treatment  to  the  siiolialive. 
The  large  success  in  the  treatment  of  perforating  chest  wciunds  in  the  Con- 
federate liospitals  puis  forth  in  strong  light  the  powers  of  \ature  to  heal  all 
wounds  when  least  interfered  witli  by  meddlesome  surgery.  Absolute  rest, 
cooling  beverages,  moderate  nourishment,  avoiding  over-stimulation,  with 
small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  veratruni  or  digitalis,  the  liberal  use  of  opium, 
and  attention  to  internal  secretions  will  be  required  in  all  cases  ;  and  in 
nu)St  will  compose  the  entire  treatment. 

Among  tlie  iiliarmaceutical  preparations  emiiloyed  by  the  American 
surgeons  was  o))ium,  whicli  ap|ioars  to  be  the  one  on  which  most  reliance 
was  placed;  but  care  should  be  observed  in  its  administration,  as  lia'inor- 
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rlia,[;c  tends  to  increase  its  iictiou.  It  quiets  the  nervous  system,  unci  indi- 
rectly moderates  hicmprrhage. 

.Stromeyer,  in  his  '  Experiences  of  Gun-shot  Wounds,'  of  1866,  remarks, 
under  the  head  of  Wounds  of  Thorax,  that,  "with  the  exception  of  a  single 
instance  of  venesection  which  \vas  at  his  own  suggestion,  there  was  no  bleed- 
ing for  chest  wounds."  How  far  it  might  have  been  desirable  in  exceptional 
cases,  he  cannot  decide,  but  adds :  "  It  is  assuredly  to  be  deplored  if,  by 
DUiitting  bleeding,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  remainder  of  the  treat- 
ment." He  frequently  discontinued  wine  and  coffee,  which  acted  as  stimu- 
lants, and  ordered  the  patient  to  take  whey,  and,  later  on,  cod-liver  oil.  ''  It 
is  only  through  tranquillity  and  prudent  nourishment  that  tlic  dangers  of 
chest-wounds  can  be  avoided."* 

Legouest  objects  strongly  to  bleeding  for  wounds  of  lungs,  as  being  more 
injurious  than  useful.  lie  thinks  it  is  better  to  close  the  wound,  have 
recourse  to  exterior  stimulants,  local  application  of  refrigerants  or  ice. 
If  hemorrhage  continues  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  wound  must  be 
opened  if  closed,  and  if  too  small  to  admit  of  evacuation  of  blood  it  must 
be  enlarged  ;  should  this  enfeeble  the  suiterer,  the  wound  should  be  re- 
closed.  The  patient  should  lie  on  the  affected  side,  with  a  light  bandage 
round  the  chest.f 

In  former  days  excessive  bleeding  for  hiemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  the 
result  of  a  wound,  was  the  general  and  established  practice  ;  but  at  the 
present  time,  and  since  the  Crimean  War,  quite  the  opposite  has  been  and  is 
most  in  favour;  in  all  probability  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  many  distin- 
guished and  thonghtful  surgeons  who  served  in  that  war.  The  course  now 
recommended  is  to  close  the  wound,  allow  the  cavity  of  pleura  to  till  with 
blood,  in  view  to  compression  of  the  wound  in  lung,  and  thereby  close  the 
vessel  ;  but  should  great  distress  and  dillicidtyof  breathing  supervene,  place 
the  sufferer  on  the  woundetl  side  and  allow  the  blood  to  come  awa)^  ;  and  if 
the  wound  is  not  sufHciently  large  for  tliis  purpose,  carcfullj'  extend  it. 
Should  lliere  be  two  wounds,  the  u])iiermost  sliould  l)e  closed. 

Ice,  refrigerating  drinks,  dilute  sulpliuric  acid  and  opium, acetate  of  lead 
or  ergot,  may  be  administered,  the  patient  lieing  placed  in  a  cool  room,  with 
little  or  no  food  and  no  stimulant  wluitevcr.  In  strong  aiul  healthy  yoimg 
Holdirrs,  with  great  distress  of  breathing,  relief  may  lie  alVordcd  by  vetu-.- 
scction,  as  practised  l)y  Dr.  ]\Iuir,  now  Sir  Williaiu  I\luir,  in  the  ('rime;i,J 
assisted  by  antimony  and  ipecacuaidia,  and  l,he  consecutive  iMilammatiou  of 
lungs  or  pleura  mitigated  or  olivialod.  Slmuld  iiillamuiation  or  elfusion  lake 
place,  and  the  sufferer  be  attacked  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  pneumonia  or 

*  '  Kxpericnccs  of  (iun-slicit  Wounils,' ]i. 'I'J.    I!y  I L.  Stroiiioyrr.  ISGi;. 
t  '  Tr.'iite  do  Ctiiriir«ie  d'ArmOc' 

X  '  Longmorc  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,'  p.  202  ;  Holmes's  '  Sy.«tPiii  of  Surgory,'  vol,  il, 
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pleuritis,  it  lias  been  recommended  (but  on  this  point  opinions  differ)  to 
resort  to  bleeding. 

Guthrie  saj's  :  "The  first  and  most  essential  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
pleuritis  and  pneumonia  from  injury  is  bleeding,  which  should  be  resorted 
to  in  every  case,  whenever  the  febrile  excitement  is  really  inflammatory. 
All  old  i)eople,  imder  such  circumstances,  unless  in  a  cachectic  state,  bear 
at  least  one  bleeding  well ;  they  often  bear  mo_rc,  and  no  fact  is  more  impor- 
tant, in  opposition  to  the  opinions  commonly  entertained  on  this  subject. 
In  young  people,  who  have  not  been  reduced  in  health  and  strength  by 
jjrivations  and  hard  service,  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated  until  the  desii-ed 
object  has  been  effected  ;  the  quantitj'  required  to  be  drawn  in  inflammation, 
particularly  after  injuries,  is  very  great.  It  may  almost  become  a  question, 
in  some  cases,  whether  a  patient  shall  be  allowed  to  die  of  the  disease,  or 
from  loss  of  blood ;  for  convalescence  is  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  inflam- 
mation is  of  small  extent,  and  has  been  early  subdued. 

"Bleeding  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  in  ijoiiiif/  and  htalthi/  \->CTsnns, 
should  therefore  be  effected  with  an  unsparing  hand,  until  an  impression 
lias  been  made  on  the  system — until  the  pain  and  the  dillicult)'  of  breathing 
have  been  removed — until  the  patient  can  draw  .a  full  breath,  or  faints  ;  and 
file  operation  shoukl  be  repeated,  from  time  to  time,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  recurrence,  or  the  persistence  of  the 
essential  symptoms.''* 

Dr.  Fraser,  in  his  work  on  wounds  of  tlic  chest,  endeavours  to  point  out 
the  inutility  of  blood-letting  fur  wounds  of  the  lung,  and  subsequent  inflam- 
mation. He  remarks :  "  Inflammation,  as  the  term  is  generally  imderstood, 
is  a  most  rare  event  in  lung  wounds  ;  and  consequently  venesection  is 
uncalled  for,  often  injurious,  and  sometimes  dangerous."' 

The  cases  which  demand  bleeding  are  those  in  wliich  the  pulse  conveys 
to  the  finger  of  the  medical  man  the  sensation  of  a  full,  labouring,  and 
oppressed  pulse.  The  experience  of  the  writer  is  that  soldiers,  when  cam- 
jiaigniug,  can  ill  spare  blood,  especially  if  much  has  been  lost  from  a  wound 
or  wounds  ;  lie  therefore  considers  that  the  administration  of  antimony  and 
a  strict  observance  of  diet  and  temperance,  warm  applications  to  the  chest, 
will  reduce  the  inflammation  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 

In  civil  life,  Mr.  Erichscn  observes,  that  in  healthy  subjects,  if  inflam- 
mation be  confined  to  the  lungs,  and  attended  by  much  dyspna-a,  venesec- 
tion will  often  give  much  relief.f  The  army  surgeon  may  therefore  class 
young  soldiers  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  with  the  patients  alluded  to 
by  J\Ir.  Erichsen. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  a  gun-shot  wound  of  both  lungs,  man}- 
*  Guthrie's  ' Omimcntarios,'  p.  ■111. 

f  Ei'idiscu's  'Science  ttiKl  Art  of  Surgery,'  vol.  i.,  p.  '197,  Ctli  cdlttin. 
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cases  have  been  reported  of  recovery  wbcu  both  lungs  have  been  penetrated, 
and  dissection  has  proved  that  siiiferers  have  lived  for  several  days  ;  but 
the  probability  is  that  health  \vill  never  be  permanently  restored  after  such 
an  accident. 

Ilermelicalhj  sealinr/  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  was  proposed  by 
Assistant-Surgeon  B.  Howard,  U.  S.  Army,  hut  the  process  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  approved  of  by  the  Surgeon-General,  or  other  military  sur- 
geons. The  former  considers  the  indiscriminate  application  pernicious. 
Mr.  Howard's  plan  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Clean  the  wounds  of  all  clots,  splinters,  and  extraneous  matters  ;  pare 
the  edges  and  retain  them  in  accurate  apposition  by  means  of  metallic 
sutures;  carefully  dry  the  wound  and  parts  immediately  surrounding  it; 
place  thereon  a  few  shreds  of  charpie  arranged  crosswise,  after  the  manner 
of  warp  and  woof;  pour  on  the  charpie  a  few  drops  of  collodion,  so  as  to 
saturate  it  and  form  a  sort  of  collodion  cloth  ;  let  it  dry,  then  apply  one  or 
two  additional  coats  nf  collodion  with  a  cameVs  hair  pencil,  and  repeat  the 
process,  until  satisfied  that  the  wouud  is  hermetically  sealed." 

(Jn  the  plan  of  hermetically  closing  wounds,  Deputy-Surgeon-General 
Gordon  remarks,  witli  regard  to  its  application  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  : — 

'•  It  is  true  that  llie  metliod  of  treating  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  chest,  as 
practised  by  Dr.  Sivinburne,  and  followed  by  Dr.  Howard  in  the  American 
War,  is  condemned  by  some  surgeons.  It  is  Ijcyond  question,  however, 
that  the  results  obtained  from  it  in  the  ambulance  in  the  Avenue  do 
rimpo'ratrice  during  the  siege  were  very  satisfactorj-,  so  far  as  they  went, 
and  of  a  kind  to  justify  its  further  adoption.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  in  future  wars  the  treatment  indicated  is  this  : — Provided  tlie  bullet 
passes  c(nuph;tely  through  the  chest,  close  the  opening  as  Dr.  Swinburne 
did,  and  so  treat  the  patient.  If,  however,  from  accumulation  of  fluid  or 
subsequent  suppuration,  not  only  may  it  become  necessary  to  allow  tlie 
contents  of  the  [ilcura  free  egress  by  the  original  wounds,  but  openings  in 
dependent  positions  maj-  have  to  be' made  with  a  view  to  give  egress  to  the 
discliargcs."t 

Extraneous  borHes  in  .fiiperliriiil  i:Iie.<l  ir(inn<l.f  should  lie  carefully  removed, 
splinters  aiul  spicidie  of  bone  elevated  or  rcn\oved  if  detached,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  bail  passing  through  or  rouiul  the  chest,  but  not  liaving  sullicient 
velocity  to  make  an  exit  at  the  opposite  side,  being  possibly  impacted 
between  two  ribs,  or  fracturing  a  rd),  and  presenting  itself  as  a  .small 
tumour  under  the  skin,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  great  caution 
in  attcmiiting  to  remove  it,  as  by  want  of  care  it  may  be  forced  back  and 

*  '  RcporU  of  Arnnriciui  Wnr  of  Holjcllion,'  p.  4!i7. 

t  '  Lf'ssotis  in  Jlygicni;  aii'l  .Snrgcry,'  liy  l)r,  Uunlnii,  C.I!.,  p.  I3a, 
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fall  into  the  cavity  of  pleura,  complicating  matters  very  considerably ;  but 
if  it  is  not  causing  distress,  it  is  better  not  to  'interfere,  as  the  .missile 
may  become  encysted.  The  operation  should  be  performed  during  inspira- 
tion. 

"When  round  bullets  were  used  it  was  not  an  imcommon  circumstance  for 
a  ball  to  strike  a  rib  and  pass  half  way  round  the  chest,  but  with  the 
couoidal  bullet  this  rarely  happens. 

Foreif/n  bodies  in  cnri///  of  pleura  generally  give  rise  to  fatal  residts,  but 
cases  are  on  record  where  extraneous  bodies  have  been  removed,  and  life 
of  patient  saved.  The  following  circumstance  may  assist  in  forming  [a. 
diagnosis  as  to  the  presence  of  such.  A  wound  in  chest  wall,  entering 
cavity  without  a  wound  of  exit  ;  lung  not  woimded  ;  inflammation 
rapidly  set  up  ;  auscultation  or  percussion — the  latter  should  i)oiut  out 
the  exact  position.  Guthrie  considers  that  "the  presence  of  a  ball,  rolling 
about  on  the  diaphragm,  can  now  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  stetho- 
scope at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  operation  being  undertaken 
with  confidence  for  its  removal ;  whilst  the  knowledge  acquired  by  auscul- 
tation or  percussion,  of  the  iilliiig  of  the  chest  by  fluid,  whether  serous, 
bloody,  or  purulent,  is  at  the  same  time  incontestibly  demonstrated. 

"  The  presence  of  a  ball,  or  of  any  other  foreign  body,  decides  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  place  where  the  opening  into  the  chest  should  be  made  for  its 
removal." 

Heorcliing  for  Extraneous  Bodies  in  Clicst. — Authorities  diifer  as  to  the 
advisability  or  otherwise  of  searching  for  extraneous  bodies  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  Bell,  writing  in  1800,  says,  "As  for  a  ball  itself,  if  it  be  lost 
in  tlie  thorax,  it  is  irrecoverably  lost,  and  no  method  that  we  can  contrive 
will  enable  us  either  to  find  it  or  extract  it."*  With  the  present  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  surgery,  tliere  is  little  doubt  but 
that  a  ball  or  other  missile  can  be  found  in  the  chest,  but  the  pro- 
priety of  searching  for  it  has  not  been  advocated  by  many  eminent 
authorities. 

Baudens  advises  the  introduction  into  the  thorax,  by  the  open  wound 
where  the  projectile  entered,  of  a  probe,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  tlic 
extraneous  substance.  Wlien  that  is  reached,  the  point  of  the  probe  should 
be  pressed  down  .against  the  side  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  point  out  its 
position,  and  an  incision  .should  then  be  made  at  the  most  couvcnient 
place. 

IM.  Legoucst,  in  speaking  'oE  the  use  of  the  probe,  remarks :  "  The  only 
inconvenience  to  which  one  is  exposed  in  probing  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the 
chest,  supposing  a  foreign  body  to  be  in  it,  is  not  to  find  that  for  which 
one  is  searching.  In  fact,  when  the  lung  is  free  from  adiiesions  it  recedes 
with  the  pressure  of  the  probe,  and  escapes  injury ;  or  if  the  lung  adheres 

*  'Nature  and  Cure  of  AVouniL^,'  hy  John  Bell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  29, 
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to  the  pleura  costalis,  and  the  internal  wound  is  in  relation  with  the  outer,  in 
this  case  a  chest  probe  or  lari^e  gum  elastic  probe  might  be  introduced  into 
the  course  of  the  wounded  lung  witliout  running  I  he  risk  of  causing  more 
inflammation  than  the  presence  of  the  ball,  splinters,  clothing,  or  other 
extraneous  matters."  He  agrees  with  Ledran  that,  if  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  lind  the  extraneous  matter  in  the  lung,  one  must  dilate  suffi- 
ciently the  exterior  wound  in  order  to  seize  it  with  pincers,  and  extract 
without  obstruction.* 

iMr.  Longmore  mentions  a  very  interesting  case  of  transfixion  of  the 
right  side  of  the  chest  and  right  lung  by  a  lance,  with  recovery,  showing 
the  reparative  powers  of  the  lungs  after  serious  if  not  apparently  fatal 
injuries.! 

Krichsen  remarks  on  the  subject  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  chest :  If  any 
extraneous  body,  such  as  a  bullet,  a  piece  of  wadding,  or  of  clothing, 
have  penetrated  too  deeply  into  the  chest  to  be  readily  extracted  through 
the  external  o|)cning,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  incisions  or  exploratory 
researches,  with  a  view  of  extracting  it,  for  though  its  presence  would 
increase  the  patient's  danger,  yet  attempts  at  extraction  would  not  only 
.add  to  this,  but  woidd  in  all  probability  be  fatal.  In  many  cases  bodies  so 
lodged  become  surrounded  by  an  abscess,  arc  loosened,  and  eventually  arc 
spat  up,  or  appear  at  the  external  wound. "J 

Surgeon  ISrinton,  of  the  U.S.  Volunteers,  observes  that  "greater  danger 
attends  fractures  of  the  ribs  at  the  point  [of  entrance  of  missile  than  those 
at  the  point  of  exit,  a  circumstance  whicli  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  probability  of  there  being  numerous  spicula;  of  bone  injuring  the 
pleura  or  lungs,  whereas  in  the  wound  of  exit  the  spicula-  pass  outward." 
it  is  a  circumstance  which  might  guide  the  surgeon  when  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion  fin  such  an  injury. § 

F.iii/)lii/xcmn,  or  the  inliltration  of  air  into  Ihc  cellular  tissue,  is  not  a 
usual  accompaniment  of  some  wounds  of  Ihc  chest.  It  may  be  caused 
Ijy  a  spicida  of  a  broken  rib  penetrating  the  pleura  and  wounding  the 
lung,  or  l)y  woimds  of  the  lung  or  bronchi,  where  air  jiasses  from  lung 
into  cavity  of  chest,  and  is  forced  into  external  wounii ;  but  to  secure  its 
taking  place  in  this  latter  descriptiim  of  injury,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
external  wound  and  wound  of  lung  should  not  exactly  ciirres|)on(i,  but  have 
an  oblique  direction. 

It  may  also  be  caused  by  air  entering  liie  chest  on  inspiratiim  througli 
an  external  woimd,  and,  finding  some  obstru<'tion  on  being  forced  out  again 
at  expiration,  diffusing  itself  into  the  cellular  tissue. 

*  '  Trnitn  do  CliinirRie  d'Arnic'r.'  liy  I,,  bonnuest,  p.  Ml. 
■|-  '  Army  Medical  I  ii'pnrtmniil  llrjiorl,  fur  IS(1!I.'  p.  .'ills. 
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Mr.  Hennen's  experience  of  this  complication  was  that  it  occurred  iu 
about  one  in  iifty  cases  of  ■wounds  of  the  chest,  and  that  it  is  more  frequent 
in  confined  punctured  wounds  than  in  free  and  open. 

Mr.  Guthrie  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  so  frequent  an  occurrence  as  was 
at  one  time  supposed.  He  says  :  "An  opening  made  by  a  muslcct-ball  rarely 
admits  of  emphysema.  A  slanting  wound  made  by  a  pistol-ball  may  some- 
times give  rise  to  it.  After  a  long  tortuous  wound  made  by  swords  or 
lances,  it  is  seen  more  frequently,  but  then  it  takes  place  shortly  after 
receipt  of  injury.'' 

Legouest  considers  it  one  of  the  most  frequent  accompaniments  of  piercing 
wounds  of  the  chest. 

Emphj'sema  appears  iu  some  slight  injuries,  as,  for  instance,  a  fractured 
rib.  AVhen  a  small  spicula  of  bone  has  penetrated  lung,  causing  emph}-- 
sema  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  wound,  the  air  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  soon  absorbed  by  the  application  of  a  bandage,  or  wide  strips  of 
plaster  round  the  chest.  While  serving  in  India,  the  writer  was  called  upon 
to  visit  a  brother  othcer  who  had  beeu  thrown  from  his  horse  and  fractured 
tliree  ribs.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  breathe;  there  was  great  pain  and  con- 
siderable emphysema  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  broken  ribs.  A 
bandage  was  applied  pretty  firmh'  round  the  chest,  when  distress  iu  breath- 
ing disappeared,  and  the  emphysema  subsided  in  a  few  daj's. 

Bandaging  and  strapping  must  be  regulated  bj''  the  sensation  of  the 
patient,  and,  should  either  cause  distress,  be  at  once  removed. 

Should  the  swelling  extend,  so  as  to  interfere  with  respiration,  tlic 
external  wound,  if  there  be  one,  should  be  opened,  and  punctures  or  scarifi- 
cation made  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

If  emphysema  is  produced  by  the  air  being  drawn  into  the  cavity  of 
chest  through  a  wound,  and  then  forced  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  wound 
should  be  closed. 

In  penetrating  wound  of  lung,  when  the  external  wound  and  that  iu  lung 
are  not  opposite  to  one  another,  the  outer  wound  shouhl  be  made  to  corre- 
spond witli  the  inner.  Larrey  recommends  incisions,  followed  by  the 
application  of  cupping  glasses. 

Legouest  saj's,  that  when  emphysema  is  considerable  recourse  must  bo 
had,  as  recommended  by  Malgaigue,  to  making  numerous  punctures  in 
diflEerent  places  with  the  lancet,  long  and  deep  incisions  being  useless  ; 
the  air  escapes  easily  and  spontaneously  by  small  incisions,  its  exit  being 
favoured  by  depressants. 

The  application  of  scarilicntors,  cupping  glasses,  may  be  useful  ;  but 
they  will  draw  a  certain  quaulity  of  blood  as  well  as  air,  which  may  not  be 
necessary.  Should  there  be  pulmonar}'-  congestion  as  well  as  emphysema, 
relief  may  be  obtained  by  venesection  and  the  administration  of  ipecacuanha 
and  antimony. 
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rneumothovax,  or  ;m  accumulatiou  of  air  in  tlic  cavity  of  the  pleura, 
gives  rise  to  the  following  symptoms  :  dyspncra,  tympanitic  resonance  of 
chest,  amphoric  respiration,  metallic  tinkling  on  auscultation,  aft'ected  side 
dilated.  The  patient  feels  relief  by  lying  on  his  bade  or  affected  side, 
seldom  on  good  side. 

Relief  must  be  given  by  reopening  the  wound  in  chost,  if  one  exists,  or 
removing  the  air  by  trochar  and  canula. 

Hernia  o/'l/ie  Liini/  or  f  iieiimocele. — This  complication  may  occur  imme- 
diately after  receipt  of  injury,  -while  the  cliest  -wound  is  open  or  when  it 
has  healed.  This  latter  is  a  rare  occurrence,  but  may  take  place  when  the 
intercostals  have  been  much  injured  .and  iveakened.  It  lias  l)ccn  known  to 
occur  from  fractured  ribs,  without  any  wound,  tlie  pleura  and  intercostal 
muscles  having  l)ecn  ruptured.  'J'liis  description  of  hernia  shoidd  bo 
treated  by  supports,  tlie  tumour  liaving  been  pushed  back.  When  tliere  is 
an  extensive  wound  of  the  chest,  it  may  occur  by  violent  efforts  in  cough- 
icg  or  in  expiration. 

The  tumour  presents  a  livid  appearance,  and  if  not  soon  returned  will 
become  gangrenous.  It  is  resonant  on  percussion,  and  if  a  stethoscope  is 
applied  to  it  a  crackling  or  rubbing  sound -\Vill  be  licard.  It  may  be  removed 
liy  tlie  knife  or  l)_v  ligature,  or,  if  sm.all,  may  be  returned,  provided  it  has 
not  been  strangulated. 

Mr.  Guthrie  recommends  :  "  It  should  be  allo^^•cd  to  remain,  or  be  only 
so  Car  returned,  if  it  can  be  so  managed,  as  to  rest  wilhin  the  edges  of  the 
divided  pleura,  and  (ill  up  the  gap  made  by  the  incision,  over  which  the 
integuments  should  be  accurately  drawn  and  retained.  The  adhcsiou 
of  the  lung  to  the  pleura  costalis  arrests  Ihe  inflammation,  and  may  pre- 
vent its  jirogrcss  in  other  |iarts  of  the  cavity. 

"Whenever  the  protruded  lung  has  heen  completely  rcturnc<l,  more  in- 
llamniation  has  folldwcd  than  where  it  has  been  allowcil  to  Tcm.-iin  under 
the  precautions  recommended.  The  protruded  lung,  when  left  uncovered 
and  unprotected,  soon  loses  its  natural  brilliancy,  dies  quickly,  shrinks, 
anil  becomes  livid,  without  being  gangrenous.  In  such  cases,  the  protrudecl 
jjart  may  be  removed  ;  but  it  should  never  be  separated  at  its  base  from 
its  .■ittacliment  to  the  pleura  costalis  by  which  it  is  surnninded."  * 

J\r.  Le<j;iuiest  recommends  that  the  I umour  be  .allowed  to  fall  ofl'  itself, 
and  advises  dressing  in  the  <irdiuary  manner,  protecting  the  parts  from 
injurj-  and  preventing  iullamniation.  y\.bove  all,  to  repair  the  lesions  ■which 
hav(^  fav(]Ured  the  formation  of  the  rupture. 

lIV/»»'/.?  (//' //ir.  J'cricrirr/iiim  nr  Jlaarl. — 'I'hese  injuries  may  occur  fnmi 
severe  blows  on  the  cliest,  by  ])uncturc,  stab,  or  gim-shot.  Tlie  iiericardium 
may  be  injured,  and  the  heart  escape. 

\\'lien  the  pericardium  is  injured,  llicpaticnt  a]ipears  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
*  Gutlirio's  '  (Joinmciitiu'ies'  p.  "ino, 
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or  dcalLi  takes  place  iinmediatcly.  The  former  is  usually  followed  by  iu- 
flaininatiou,  oppression,  dyspncpa,  great  appearance  of  distress,  small  pulse, 
and  pain  at  the  scat  of  injury.  The  wound  should  be  closed  if  large  ; 
sufferer  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment  enforced. 

]Vom}ds  of  the  Heart. — When  tlie  heart  is  wounded,  the  injuries  may  not 
penetrate  into  the  cavities.  Instances  have  been  known  where  foreign 
bodies  have  lodged  and  become  encysted  in  the  structures  of  the  organ. 

In  penetrating  wounds  the  results  have  been  immediately  fatal  from 
loss  of  blood  and  shock,  but  sufferers  have  lain  for  several  days  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wound  closing  by  contraction,  or  the  lodgment  of  a  co- 
agulum  preventing  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium  or  pleura. 

"  It  is  recorded  that  in  cases  which  immediately  prove  fatal,  the  wounded 
man  appears  to  spring  off  the  ground,  or  falls  dead  without  con\ailsion  or 
H]iparent  kiiowlegc  of  being  injured.  If  the  injury  does  not  prove  fatal 
iinmediatcly,  there  will  be  collapse,  followed  by  great  distress  and  oppres- 
sion of  breathing,  anxious  countenance,  pidse  very  weak,  pallid  face. 
Subsequently  there  may  be  all  the  complications  of  inflammation  of  the 
endocardium. 

"  The  external  wound  should  be  accurately  closed  and  all  escape  of  blood 
]ircvented,  provided,  in  doing  so,  suffocation  is  not  induced  by  blood  filling 
the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  or  pleura,  in  which  case  relief  ma3'  be  ob- 
tained by  allowing  some  blood  to  escape." 

Inflammatory  symptoms  shoidd  be  treated  by  local  bleeding  and  internal 
administration  of  mercury.  It  has  been  recommended  by  Larrey  to  open 
the  pericardium,  in  tlie  event  of  it  becoming  full  of  blood  or  serum  pre- 
venting the  movements  of  tlie  heart,  by  the  following  operation  : — 

"  An  oblique  incision  is  to  be  made  from  over  the  edge  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage  to  the  united  extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  ribs.  The  cellular  tissue  being  divided  with  some  fibres  of  the  rectus 
and  external  oblique  muscles,  there  remains  only  a  portion  of  the  ])eritoneum, 
called  its  false  layer,  above  the  pericardiuiu,  whicli  can  be  seen  after  the 
division  of  all  the  intervening  celhdar  tissue,  projecting  between  the  first 
and  second  digitations  of  the  diaphragm.  Into  this  tlie  bistoury  is  to  bo 
entered,  with  the  precaution  of  doing  it  witli  the  edge  turned  ujiwards,  and 
directed  a  little  from  right  to  left,  to  avoid  the  peritoneum.  The  smallest 
liortion  possible  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  diaphragm  is  next  to  be 
divided,  where  it  is  attached  ti)  the  inner  jiart  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
seventh  rib  ;  the  internal  mammary  artery  is  to  the  outside.  The  ])atient 
should  be  ])Iaccd  per|)cndicidarly,  and  supported  on  his  bed,  which  inclines 
the  anterior  part  and  base  of  the  pericardium  to  the  fore-p.art  of  the 
chest."  * 

"  Skieldcru|i  rccoinnicnds  tliis  o])eratiou  to  bo  done  by  first  trepanning 
*  (.iutlnie'.s  '  Cnmmoutiu'los,'  p.  512. 
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the  stermiin  a  little  below  the  spot  where  the  cartil!ip,e  of  the  lifth  rib  is 
united  to  that  bouo,  at  which  part  the  |)eriosteuiu  liniii.i-;  it  offers  consider- 
able resistance,  and  should  not  be  divided  by  the  trephine.  Uelow  this 
there  is  a  triansnlar  space  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  layers  of  the 
mediastinum,  free  from  cellular  tissue,  and  tending  a  little  more  to  the  left 
tlian  to  the  right.'' 

Wounds  of  the  Diaphragm. — John  Bell,  in  speaking  of  these  wounds, 
rcnuvrks  :  "  Though  wouuds  of  the  diaphragm  are  not  material  in  them- 
sulvcs,  yet  the  diaphragm  can  hardly  be  touched  but  iu  mortal  wounds,  i.e. 
in  wounds  touching  lioth  cavities,  viz.,  of  the  tliorax  and  of  the  abdomen, 
when  nu:ist  frequently  the  stomacli,  lungs,  pericardium,  or  heart,  arc  either 
wiiundcd  or  are  soon  inflamed,  and  so  drawn  into  disease." 

Tlie  surgeon  may  recognise  these  wounds,  first  by  the  position  of  the 
injury  in  either  chest  or  alidomen,  and  if  there  are  evidences  of  a  missile  or 
weapon  having  penetrated  ;  also  by  the  following  symptoms— hiccough, 
s]iasmodic  or  jerking  breathing,  pain  in  the  top  of  shoulder,  or  loss  of 
jiower  in  the  arm.  There  may  be  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  if  the  liver  has 
iicen  injured,  jaundice  may  appear.  If  tlic  stomach  or  intestines  have 
been  wounded,  blood  will,  in  all  probability,  appear,  cither  by  vomiting  or 
in  the  stools. 

■'A  wound  of  the  diaphragm  may  give  rise  to  a  hernia  in  the  chest ;  it 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  the  sufferer  to  remain  in  tlie  u|>right  ])osi- 
tion  during  tlie  process  of  recovery,  to  avoid  bending  as  much  as  possible  ; 
aiul,  in  the  event  of  recovery  taking  place,  care  should  be  observed  in 
fating  small  quantities  and  slaiuling  erect  after  meals,  avoiding  bending 
or  straining,  as  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm  is  su|)posed  never  to  close  ex- 
cept under  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances.  A  patient,  therefore,  once 
wcjunded  would  always  he  liable  to  hernia." 

Ilennen  says:  "Of  the  wounds  of  the  diaphragm  T  liave  never  met  one 
unconnectitd  with  injuries  of  one  f)r  both  cavities  wliicli  it  divides,  or  in 
which  synqitonis  of  their  being  affecled  did  not  iippenr;  .nllhmigli  I  lia\'0 
met  with  one  instance  where  a  musket-ball  passed  along  from  the  sternal 
to  the  vertebral  connection  of  that  septum,  jirecisely  I'ollowing  the  cur- 
vature, of  the  ribs.  The  prevention  of  inll;numation  is  I  he  leading  indicji- 
lioti  of  cure  ;  hut  injuri(vs  are  freipiently  found  on  dissecli<iu,  which  were 
not  at  all  indicated  during  life  Ijy  any  pecidiar  symptom.""' 

An  operation  for  the  reli(d'  of  this  liernia  has  been  jiroposeil  by  (Intiirie, 
which,  tlKJUglul'ormiclable,  he  says  cannot  be  compareil  as  to  danger  with 
the  incision  or  twelve  or  f<uirt,een  inches  long  through  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  which  has  been  in  sonu;  instances  snccesariilly  made  for  the 
rcmov.'d  u\'  diseased  ovaria. 

The  opening  shoidil  bi'  a  siraighl  ini'ision  through  the  wall  of  llie  abdn- 
*  lli  nnfu's  '  Military  Sui;;.  ry,'  p.  .iTn. 
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men,  large  euougli  to  admit  the  hand  imuieduitely  over  the  part  where  the 
diaphragm  is  supposed  to  be  injured.  It  should  bo  closed  by  a  continuous 
suture  throughout  the  skin. 

Empyema. — This  disease  is  the  result  of  high  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  especially  if  the  constitution  is  weak,  or  of  the  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  body  or  blood  in  the  ca'vdty  of  the  pleura,  giving  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion. It  may  occur  as  a  collection  of  serum  or  pus  mixed  with  lymph  and 
bkiod. 

The  disease  may  be  recognised  by  dulncss  on  percussion  where  the  fluid 
has  collected,  dyspuoja  or  difliculty  of  breathing,  absence  of  respiratory 
murmur  at  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  tlie  chest  corresponding  to 
where  the  fluid  has  reached  the  pleural  cavity,  and,  of  course,  influenced  by 
the  position  of  the  patient. 

There  will  be  cEr/dp/iDi/i/  at  the  upper  part  of  tlie  lung. 

If  the  elfused  fluid  has  fdlcd  one  side,  that  side  is  eularged  ;  the  ribs 
are  immovable  and  jiartly  raised ;  the  intercostal  spaces  will  be  more  or 
less  filled  up,  and  the  surface  of  the  chest  will  be  found  smooth.  There 
will  be  absence  of  all  breath  or  voice  sounds. 

The  lung  maj^  become  pressed  against  tlio  spine,  and,  if  the  left  pleura 
be  lilled,  displacement  of  the  heart  may  take  place  to  the  right  side  ;  or.  if 
the  effusion  is  to  the  right  side,  the  liver  may  be  pushed  down  below  its 
normal  level. 

There  may  be  oedema  of  the  back,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  older 
writers  as  distinctive  of  effusion  into  the  chest.  There  may  be  cough,  but 
it  has  no  characteristic  feature  in  connection  with  empyema. 

Should  the  application  of  counter-irritants  and  general  improvement  in 
health  not  relieve  the  ijatient,  the  fluid  nnist  be  relieved  by  an  operation. 
This  in  olden  time  ■was  done  with  the  knife,  hot  iron,  or  caustic;  and 
until  recently  the  operation  was  porforuiod  with  the  trochar  .and  canula 
origin.ally  recommended  by  Ambrose  Pare.  But  now  there  is  a  more  con- 
venient and  admirably  adapted  instrument  in  Dr.  G.  Diculafoy's  Aspirator, 
whereby  fluids  can  be  removed  from  the  chest,  liver,  or  elsewhere,  without 
the  possibility  of  air  reaching  the  seat  of  disease.  I  have  had  several  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  the  removal  of  large  quantities  of  pus  from  the  4 
chest  with  this  instrument,  when  not  the  slightest  uniileasaut  symptom  ^' 
followed. 

J'ldce  of  Kkciion  J'di-  Tiijipiiifi  tlw  f'/iv.-:!.  Pdriicciilcfis  T/ioracif. — All 
practical  surgeons  .agree,  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  between 
tlic  lil'th  and  sixth  ribs,  coimting  from  above,  and  between  the  sixth  and 
seventli  from  below,  and  at  one-third  the  distance  from  the  spinous  process 
of  the  vertobr.'i,  or  two-lliirds  from  the  middle  of  tlic  sternum. 

W'lien  an  e.Ktcrnal  swelling  iiulicates  the  ]u-osonce  of  matter  which  may 
be  the  result  of  intlammation,  induced  liy  the  lodgment  of  a  ball  or  ex- 
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traneous  body  in  the  chest,  an  opening  should  be  made  into  (he  tumour, 
which  is  called  the  "  operation  of  necessity." 

In  introducing  the  point  of  the  trochar,  with  which  the  aspirator  is  ad.apted, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  intercostal  artery ;  it  is  therefore  best 
to  keep  the  point  of  the  instrument  nearer  the  lower  than  the  upper  rib, 
and  to  press  it  forward  rather  quickly  so  as  to  avoid  pushing  the  pleura 
before  it. 

The  admission  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  should  bo  prevented  if 
possible,  as  in  unhealthy  constitutions  it  may  give  rise  to  great  mischief. 
If,  however,  it  should  lind  its  way  in,  which  it  does  in  most  cases  where 
Dieulafoy's  aspirator  has  not  been  used,  the  wound  sliould  be  kept  well 
closed,  and  the  air  will  in  all  probability  be  absorbed. 

With  regard  to  injecting  stimulating  or  simple  fluids  into  the  cavity  of 
tlie  chest,  warm  milk  or  water  has  been  recommended,  i)articularly  when 
foreign  bodies  have  been  keeping  up  irritation,  which  may  be  brought  to  the 
opening  by  sudden  removal  of  Ihiicl. 

When  the  tluid  is  purulent,  a  permanent  drain  should  be  established. 
This  may  not  take  place  till  after  the  operation  for  removal  of  serum  has 
been  repeated  several  times. 

Ilenncn  remarks,  '•  If  the  symptoms  of  effusion  of  purulent  matter 
succeed  the  original  wound  within  a  short  period,  the  site  of  the  injury,  as 
chosen  by  some  surgeons,  is  the  most  proper  point  of  puncture.  If  the 
empyema  is  formed  at  a  more  distant  period,  the  spot  of  election,  as  it  is 
called,  or  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  true  ribs,  is  jn-oferred.  I  sliould 
recommend  a  point  considerably  below  the  original  wound,  as  adhesions, 
either  general  or  partial,  are  ajit  to  form  in  its  neiglibourliood.  I  have  ob- 
served great  relief  to  follow  tliis  operation  ;  but  I  have  also  seen  a  removal 
of  all  tiie  pulmonic  symptoms  take  place,  and  death  very  frequently  cusue, 
shortly  after  the  puncture.  Nature  sometimes  makes  an  effcn't  for  the 
removal  of  tlie  fluids  efyuscd  in  cases  of  empyema,  by  distant  clinmiels  ;  but 
the  instances  arc  rare  and  not  often  successful."* 

Ifijdriit/itirax  m.ay  occur  as  the  result  of  constitutional  dropsy  or  gun- 
shot woiuuls,  and  require  surgical  interference,  as  in  enqiyema  ;  the  opera- 
tion of  paracentesis  thuracis  being  necessary,  its  presence  is  rccoguised 
by  tluise  general  signs  whicli  indicate  the  presence  of  i}us  or  Ijlood  in  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura.  TTaniilton  says  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
lin;MUjtlu)rax  in  being  preceded  usually  by  tlu',  sign  of  pleuritis  or  of  pleiiro- 
jjncumonin,  in  the  absence  of  those  symptoms  of  iirostration  which  must 
necessarily  accompany  largo  bleedings,  anil  in  the  greater  facility  with 
which  the  contaiueil  tluid  Hows  from  one  point  of  tlie  cavity  to  nnoiher  on 
cliange  of  position. f 

*  Hcniiin's  'Mllltiiry  Sinn''iy,'  p.  411, 

.V  Trcalisf  on  Wilitaiy  Siugny  iuid  Ilyfjicnr,'  hy  V.  II.  llnmlUon,  M.IV,  p,  2ST. 
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LEEDS  c3<WEST-RID!NG 
MEDICO-CHIRIJRCICAL  SOCIETY 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDOMEX. 

Chi.i.tijicdtion  of  ]Va!i}i(I.f  (if  Abdo)nen. — Tliese  wounds  are  usually  fllvidcd 
into  peuetratiug  and  nou-pcuel rating  ;  but  some  autliors  divide  fliem  into 
wounds  aifecting  the  walls,  wounds  extending  into  tlie  cavity,  and  wounds 
or  injuries  of  contents  of  abdomen. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  former  is  no  doubt  the  best. 

The  danger  to  be  contended  with  in  all  wounds  of  the  alidomeu  is  peri- 
tonitis, and  of  course  the  greater  extent  of  inj\iry,  especially  internal,  the 
greater  probability  of  this  formidable  complication  attacking  the  sutfcror. 

Non-jH-ncti'dthiij  v;ouiids  viicomplicatvd  with  injury  of  the  internal  vis- 
cera require  no  special  lino  of  treatment.  If  there  are  incisions  or  lacera- 
tions, the  parts  should  be  adjusted  and  kept  in  position  by  means  of 
sutures,  or  stitches  introduced  through  tlie  skin  only.  The  position  of  tlie 
.sufferer  during  treatment  should  be  such  that  the  muscles  of  abdomen 
are  relaxed,  as  without  it  is  impossible  for  union  to  take  place  by 
adhesion. 

A  bullet  may  strike  the  abdomen  obliquely  and  pass  between  the  muscles 
and  the  skin,  or  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  muscles,  giving  rise  to 
alarming  symptoms,  causing  violent  pain,  vomiting,  and  general  derange- 
ment, followed  by  extensive  peritonitis  or  snjipuration. 

In  the  event  of  suppuration,  an  early  opening  should  bo  made  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  pus  perforating  the  ])eritoneum. 

(Should  a  bullet  or  other  missile  be  lodged  deeply  in  the  abdomiu.il  walls, 
and  cause  no  ingoiivcnicnce,  it  is  better  to  let  it  alone  unless  it  prove  trouble- 
some. 

Comp/iriilet!  iKiii-pciiclrciliiif/  icoiiiid.'',  the  result  of  contusion,  may  be 
acconq)anied  by  extensive  injuries  to  some  of  the  viscera  or  bones,  and  are 
generally  the  result  of  wind-balls,  explosions,  or  the  jiassage  of  the  wiieel 
of  an  artillery-waggon  or  gun-carriage  over  the  body.  Death  generally 
results  in  a  verv  short  time  from  shock,  hivmorrhage.  or  ]ieritouilis,  or 
subsequently  from  sloughing,  or  abscesses  in  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  shock  in  these  cases  is  of  the  severest  description,  ainoimting  in  some 
instances  to  jjrolonged  colla])se.  The  writer  on  a  recent  occasion  saw  an 
instance  of  an  artilleryman  being  thrown  from  the  limber  while  in  rapid 
motion,  a  wlieel  passing  obli(pu'ly  over  the  abdomen  and  pelvis;  he  was 
immediately  attacked  with  jircjlonged  collapse,  \omiling.  pains,  bloody 
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urine,  and  great  restlessness,  from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  expired  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  post-mortem  examination  gave  evidence  of  extensive  haBmorrhage 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  being  full  of  large  clots.  There  was  a  fracture 
of  the  left  ramus  of  ischium  and  pubes. 

There  was  no  external  wound  of  any  consequence  ;  the  skin  lieiiig  only  a 
little  congested  where  the  wheel  had  passed  over  it. 

In  severe  contusious  there  may  be  extensive  injury  of  the  viscera,  wliich 
is  most  serious. 

"  Rupttn-e  oj'  the  Jirer  is  by  no  means  speedily  or  even  necessarily  fatal  ; 
it  may  be,  and  usually  is  so,  from  great  extravasation  of  blood  or  bile  ;  but 
when  this  is  not  largely  poured  out,  the  patient  may  live  for  a  consideralde 
time,  though  he  may  eventually  succumb  to  traumatic  peritonitis."*  Tlie 
injury  may  Ijo  recogni/ccd  b}-  the  pain  over  its  region,  bilious  vomiting, 
collapse,  dullness  on  percussion,  folbjwcd  by  peritonitis  and  jaundice. 

//'  tlie  Mnmrirli  i.i  rupliired,  there  will  be  bloody  vomiting,  followed 
rapidly  by  peritonitis. 

When  tlie  kidiiei/  isriij)lHi'e<l  tliere  will  l)e  excessive  collapse,  pain  referre<l 
to  the  lumbar  region,  retraction  of  testicle,  and  very  likely,  pain  in  tlie 
testicle  itself  and  low  down  in  the  abdomen;  numbness  in  upper  part  of 
thigli,  bloody  urine,  frerpient  desire  to  pass  water,  and  should  the  patient 
survive,  there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  inliltration  or  extravasation  into 
the  sub-serous  cellular  tissue,  which  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  injuries  to 
the  posterior  surface,  and  peritonitis  in  injuries  of  anterior  surface. 

Infiltration  is  sonn  followed  by  suppurative  inflammation  recognised  by 
rigors,  fever,  dry  browm  tongue,  and  redeina  of  the  parts  in  neighbourhood 
of  injured  kidney. 

Should  the  kidney  lie  severely  contused,  tliere  will  in  all  probability  be 
albumin  uria. 

The  spleen  heinr/  rtiphire.d,  there  will  be  great  internal  hivmorrhage,  severe 
shock  to  the  system,  coldness  of  the  surface,  great  anxiety,  pain  in  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  death. 

[>i.  iriiiinds  of  the  iiili'stines,  slmuld  the  sufferer  live  lung  enough,  tlie 
stools  will  be  mixed  with  blood,  liic  sluick  and  collapse  will  be  very  great ; 
but  all  tliese  injuries  are  simietimes  so  cimnected  with  one  another,  th;it  it. 
is  with  dilliculty  any  one  particular  injury  can  lie  identilied.  The  part 
struck  will  be  an  assistance  in  pointing  out  the  sent  of  miscdiief. 

Wounds  of  the  intestine  are  sometimes  accompanied  bv  eniphysem;i  of 
the  abdiHuinal  wall,  the  result  of  escape  of  flatus  fnun  (he  wounded  intes- 
tine. 'I'his  symptom  is  characterized  by  an  inelastic,  doughy,  piifl'y,  crepi- 
tating swelling  of  the  cellular  tissue.    In  wounds  which  to  "all  ajipearance 

*  Krii  li.51  n's  'Srioiici'  ami  Art  of  Siirgm'y,'  vnl.  1.,  ji. 
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are  non-penetrating,  or  where  there  is  no  protrusion,  this  symptom  is  con- 
sidered to  be  valuable  in  proving  the  existence  of  wound  of  the  intestine. 

In  treating  these  injuries  so  brielly  described,  the  lirst  step  should  be  to 
endeavour  to  restore  the  sufferer  from  the  shock  and  collapse  by  keeping 
hiin  very  quiet,  applying  warmth  to  the  extremities,  and  placing  him  in  a 
comfortable  position. 

Measures  should  be  used  to  try  and  prevent  the  approach  of  peritonitis 
and  to  check  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  abdomen.  With  severe  pain, 
opium  may  be  freely  given.  Xo  stimulants  should  be  given,  iu  conse- 
quence of  their  liability  to  cause  too  much  reaction  and  iuduce  internal 
ii;umorrhage. 

Penetriitin//  u-oiiiidg,  with  ur  witliout  protrusion,  or  injury  of  the  viscera, 
are  always  attended  hy  shock,  and  sometimes  to  a  great  extent. 

With  a  small  wouud,  such  as  from  a  bayonet  or  stab,  it  may  be  difBcult 
to  decide  as  to  the  existence  or  not  of  an  internal  injury  ;  the  surgeon 
should,  therefore,  be  most  careful  in  not  introducing  probes  or  other  ex- 
plorers, as  be  may  inadvertently  produce  a  most  serious  complication  and 
form  a  simple  wound  into  one  of  great  severity.  It  is  recommended  that 
these  injuries  should  be  treated  with  light  dressings,  so  as  to  permit  of 
oozing,  rather  than  apply  pressure  and  cause  extravasation  among  the 
deeper  tissues.  The  suifercr  should  be  on  the  lightest  diet  and  without 
stimulants. 

Shoidd  there  be  hamiorrhagc  of  severe  nature,  and  the  wound  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  the  bleeding  mouth  of  the  vessel  to  be  scon,  Mr. 
Pollock  recommends  that  the  wouud  be  enlarged  until  the  wounded  vessel 
can  be  seen  and  can  be  secured. 

Pressure  should  never  be  applied  for  checking  hemorrhage  in  superficial 
.abdominal  wounds,  on  account  of  the  blood  being  liable  to  lind  its  \vay  to 
cavities  of  abdomen  or  between  the  muscles  and  fascia,  giving  rise  to 
deep-seated  inllammation  and  suppuration. 

Penetratiii;/  uwuiuh  with  iiijuri/  of  viscera  will  Ije  attended  by  great  pro- 
stration, anxiety,  restlessness,  and,  if  the  sufferer  survives,  iuall  probability 
by  peritonitis. 

Protrusion  of  Intestine. — If  the  wound  has  been  made  by  cutting  or 
lacerating  instruments,  or  b}' a  round  ball  or  rille  bullet,  it  is  generally 
followed  by  ])rotrusion  of  some  portion  of  contents  of  abdomen,  the  omen- 
tum, mesentery,  or  intestine  being  most  usual.  The  protruded  mass  is 
always  very  large  in  comparison  with  tlic  aperture  from  wliich  it  escapes, 
and  is  coutracted  very  tiglitly  by  tbc  lips  of  tlie  wound.  If  Icl't  tmreduced, 
the  mass  will  soon  become  gangrenous  from  the  i)roHsure  ;  it  sliould  there- 
fore be  cleansed,  if  soiled,  and  returned  into  tlic  cavity  of  tlie  al)domen, 
after  wliicli  Ibe  wound  is  to  be  clused  by  sutures,  wliicli  slinuM  include 
the  peritoneum  as  >vl'I1  as  otlicr  tissues. 
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Guthrie  proposes,  in  the  event  of  the  protrusion  being  only  omentum, 
that  "  it  should  lie  retained  between  the  cut  edges  of  the  peritoneum,  but 
without  the  slightest  pressure  or  possible  strangulation,  in  order  that  by 
its  retention  it  may  more  readily  adhere  to  these  edges,  and  thus  form  a 
more  certain  barrier  agaiust  the  extension  of  inflammation  than  is  likely 
to  take  place  when  nujviug  at  liberty  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  how- 
ever closely  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the  inner  suiface  of  its 
paries."* 

Erichsen  suggests  that  the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  relaxed  by 
heading  the  thigli  upon  the  abdomen,  when  the  protrusion  may  be  pushed 
back  by  steady  pressure  upon  it,  but  no  force  shoidd  be  employed  ;  but  if 
the  parts  cannot  be  reduced,  the  aperture  through  which  they  have  escaped 
must  be  enlarged  in  the  direction  upwards.  In  replacing  them,  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  fairh-  put  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
not  pushed  into  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  or  in  front  of  the  peritoneum. 
The  surgeon  should  not  push  the  finger  into  the  abdomen,  but  simply 
replace  the  protruded  gut  or  omentum,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wound,  to  which  it  will  contract  adhesitms.t 

iNIr.  I'oUnck  recommends  that  if  the  omentum  be  bruised,  lacerated, 
dirty  from  contact  with  the  ground  or  other  nuiteri.al,  inflamed  or  con- 
gested, or  if  the  mass  be  not  considerable,  but  there  l)e  much  resistance  to 
its  reduction,  without  enlarging  the  wound,  a  ligature  should  be  passed 
round  the  liase  of  omentum,  or  a  double  thread  lie  passed  tlirough  it,  and 
cacli  thread  tied  round  it,  and  tlie  mass  anterior  to  the  ligature  cut  off  and 
stump  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen,  the  ligature  being  allowed  to  remain 
out. 

If  tlie  protruded  mass  of  omentum  Ije  very  laige  and  nut  injured,  but 
the  wound  not  suflicient  to  allow  of  a  ready  return,  the  womid  .'-hould  be 
enlarged,  parts  replaced  ;  but  if  it  be  lacerated,  brtnsed,  or  congested,  it 
may  be  renu)ved  witli  safety,  lis  reuuival  will  i)e  loss  serious  than  if  left 
to  suppurate  in  wound,  'flic  wound  in  abdomen  should  I  hen  bo  cltjsed  liy 
means  of  sutures,  care  being  taken  Ih.at  all  liaMuorrhage  has  ceased.  'J'h'e 
sutures  shoidd  include  tlie  peritoneum,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  ajiposilion  of 
the  edges  of  flu;  wound  iind  prevent  entrance  of  intestine  into  s|iace  or 
gap  which  would  be  formed  if  the  ]ieritonetim  were  not  included. J: 

111  returning  iirotriided  masses  id'  omenliim  or  intestine,  great  care  .aiid 
gentleness  is  rcipiired  ;  if  bolh,  tlie  hitler  should  be  puslied  back  lirsi,  and 
if  strangulated,  the  I'ause  of  con.slriclion  must  be  removed. 

J'riilnisiiiii  (if  Sh>iii(ir!i^  l.iri  r,  SpUcii. — In  extensive  laccr.al  ion  of  the 

*  Cliithrin's  ' C'i'iiinifiilnrlcs,' p.  .1 17. 

t  Ericliscii's  '  SciiMu'c  anil  Art  cpf  Siire;f'ry,' v..l  I.,  |i.  .ISO. 
X  Iliil'iic'i'rt  'Sy.,tcm  of '5  :r^"i\v,'  vol.  ii,,       i;n;;,  ciji,  ci;;. 
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abdomen,  the  stomacli,  liver,  spleen,  and  bladder  have  been  protruded  ; 
these  should  be  returned,  haviug  been  first  washed  -with  tepid  -water. 

ProtrusiDn  (if  Bladder. — Wlien  the  bladder  protrudes,  it  is  recommended 
to  pass  a  catheter,  and  by  drawing  ofl:  the  urine  much  assistance  will  be 
aiforded  in  its  reduction. 

Gangrene  of  Intealine. — Should  the  protruded  part  of  an  intestine  become 
gangrenous  from  continued  constriction  and  exposure,  it  should  not  be 
reduced,  but  an  incision  should  be  made  through  it,  or  the  gangrenous  part 
removed,  so  as  to  clear  away  the  freces  aud  admit  of  an  artificial  anus,  by 
attaching  the  edges  to  wound  in  abdomen. 

Injurij  of  Protruded  Intestine. — Protruded  intestine  may  be  punctured, 
incised,  lacerated,  or  completely  divided ;  some  ditfereuce  of  opinion 
appears  to  exist  as  to  whether  a  small  puncture  should  be  interfered  with  ; 
the  proper  treatment  generally  admitted  is  to  pass  a  ligature  through  it, 
provided  it  is  pervious  to  air  or  fluids,  aud  prevent  tlie  escape  of  mucus  or 
freculent  matter,  which  would  set  up  peritoneal  inflammation.  If  it  is  a 
mere  puncture,  it  is  often  of  no  consequence  and  does  not  require  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Wounds  of  Intestine. — As  a  rule,  all  wounds  of  intestines 
should  be  closed  by  stitching,  though  at  one  time  there  were  advocates  for 
not  doing  so,  as  the  stitches  acted  as  foreign  bodies,  produced  irritation, 
and  did  not  prevent  extravasation  ;  the  proceeding  substituted  being  to 
form  an  artificial  anus  by  returning  the  gut  and  causing  the  aperture  to 
correspond  with  the  wound  in  abdominal  wall,  the  edges  of  both  being 
brought  into  apposition  and  allowed  to  adhere. 

Mr.  J.  Bell,  in  his  Discourse  on  Wounds  of  the  Belly,  says  :  "  When  there  is 
a  wounded  intestine  which  you  arc  warned  of  only  by  the  pulHng  out  of 
the  faices,  you  must  not  pretend  to  search  for  it,  nor  put  in  your  lingers, 
nor  expect  to  sew  it  to  the  wound  ;  but  )-ou  may  trust  that  the  universal 
pressure  which  prevents  great  effusion  of  blood  and  collects  the  blood  into 
one  place — that  very  pressure  which  always  causes  the  wounded  bowel, 
and  no  otlicr,  to  protrude,  will  make  the  two  wounds — the  outward  wound 
and  the  inward  wound  of  the  intestine— opjiose  each  other,  point  to 
point ;  and  if  .all  be  kept  thus  quiet,  though  but  for  one  day,  so  lively  is 
the  teudenc)'  to  inflame,  that  that  adhesion  will  be  begun  wliich  is  to  save 
the  patient's  life, 

"if,  indeed,  you  have  a  wounded  intestine  fairly  in  your  lurnd,  ])ro- 
truding  and  plainly  wounded,  it  were  madness  to  let  it  go  back  into  the 
abdomen,  wlierc  tlicre  cautuit  but  be  some  danger  of  the  fa'ces  getting  out. 
But  do  not  sew  tlie  bowel  with  a  long  suture,  in  hojies  of  closing  tlie 
breach,  nor  follow  tlie  strange  and  whimsical  invention  of  cylin<lcrs  of 
paper  or  isinglass,  which  it  is  easier  to  use  in  ex])eriments  upon  dogs  than 
to  practise  in  real  wounds.  You  must  make  b\it  one  single  stitch,  and  sew 
the  woiuuled  intestine  to  the  outward  wounil ;  then  the  gut  will  adhere, 
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throw  out  its  fieccs  for  some  time,  ;iud  tbcu  Ibc  outward  and  the 

iuward  wound  uniting  in  one  knot  or  scar." 

He  recommends  that  in  a  wound  slit-like  it  is  best  "  to  make  one  simple 
stitch  very  lightly  through  the  edges  of  the  wounded  intestine,  not  with 
the  absurd  intention  of  sewing  up  the  breach  in  the  intestine  lirmly  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  but  merely  to  keep  the  inward  wound  of  the  intestine 
neatly  and  closely  in  contact  with  the  outward  wound,  when  it  will  adhere, 
— will  continue  perhaps  open,  and  throwing  out  its  f;eces  for  some  time,  but 
will  contract  gradually  as  the  outward  woiuid  contracts,  and  will  close 
effectually  and  soundly  before  the  outward  wound  heals." 

Mr.  Bell  further  remarks:  "As  for  intestines  cut  fairly  across  in  all 
their  circles,  I  believe  the  thing  cannot  happen,  and  that  this,  like  the 
rest,  is  a  piece  of  mere  guess  work  ;  for  if  I  know  anything  about  the  way 
in  which  the  viscera  are  disposed  within  the  belly,  it  must  happen  that  a 
sabre  which  cuts  one  piece  of  intestine  fairly  across  must  have  cut  many 
other  turns  half  through  ;  and,  in  short,  that  a  sabre  cannot  cut  a  ])icce  of 
intestine  across,  unless  the  stroke  have  cut  much  of  the  belly,  so  much 
that,  whether  you  finish  with  double  row  of  stitches,  or  whether  you  use  or 
neglect  the  elegant  invention  of  the  roll  of  tallow,  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  importance,  but  only  that  you  had  just  as  well  spare  yourself  the 
trouble  and  let  the  poor  man  alone." 

"  But  if  it  should  happen  that  a  gut  is  cut  fairly  across  in  all  its  circles, 
whicli  is  not  impossible,  but  it  may  be,  by  a  stal)  with  a  knife  or  broad 
sword,  tlie  meclumism  of  the  case  is  this:  the  mesentery  still  has  its  hold 
upon  each  end  of  the  divided  intestine,  .and  the  two  ends  of  the  intestine 
can  never  be  far  sopar.atcd  from  each  other,  nor  can  the  one  eiui  be  intro- 
duced so  far  within  the  other  as  to  make  the  doulile  row  of  stitches  round 
and  rounfl,  the  one  row  distant  from  the  other  one  inch.  It  is  not  by  this 
tliorough  stitching  that  sucli  a  gut  is  to  become  sound  ;  it  is  only  by  ad- 
Iicsions,  ai\d  Ijy  two  adhesions  taking  place  at  the  same  moment.  The  two 
ends  of  the  gut  may  be  made  to  .adliere  to  each  other,  and  the  iirudent  way 
of  favouring  Ihcsc  adiiesioiis  is  lo  introduce  tlie  one  piece  of  intestine  .-i 
little  way  within  the  other,  and  make  one  single  small  stitch  in  that  part 
of  the  circh;  which  is  farthest  from  tlie  mesentery,  anil  tlien  draw  the  gut 
Ijy  means  of  that  lliread  close  up  to  the  wound  ;  and  tlius  it  will  probably 
liappen  that  the  mesentery  will  kee|)  its  side  of  tlie  circb;  lirm,  that  (lie 
stitch  will  Uecp  tlie  opposite  side  lirni,  that  the  gut  being  drawn  liy  the 
thread,  and  pushed  from  behind,  and  llattened  by  the  universal  pressure 
wilhin  the  abdomen,  the  double  arlliesion  may  take  place — viz.,  of  tlie  sur- 
faces of  the  intestine  to  eacli  other,  and  of  the  wound  of  the  intestine  to 
that  part  of  the  inner  siirf.acc  of  the  belly  where  it  is  open  and  inllamcd 
by  the  outward  wound."* 

*  ■  Discourse  <ir  till'  Niitiire  ami  Cure  of  Wounds,'  liy  .b.lin  llrll,  pp.  1 10,  l'.!0. 
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Guthrie  recommends  that  "when  an  incised  wound  in  the  intestine  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  no  interference  should  take 
place  ;  for  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  cannot  alwaj-s  be  ascertained 
without  the  comuiittal  of  a  greater  mischief  than  the  injur)'  itself.  AVhen 
the  wound  in  the  external  parts  has  been  made  by  an  instrument  not  larger 
than  oue-third,  or  from  that  to  half  an  iucli  in  width,  no  attempt  to  probe  or 
to  meddle  with  the  wound,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  intestines, 
shoidd  be  permitted.  When  the  external  wound  has  been  made  by  a  some- 
what broader  and  longer  instrument,  it  does  not  neccssarih-  follow  that  the 
intestines  should  be  wounded  to  an  eipial  extent ;  and  unless  it  protrude,  or 
the  contents  of  the  bowel  be  discharged  through  the  wound,  tlie  surgeon 
will  not  be  warranted  in  enlarging  the  wound  in  tlie  first  instance,  to  see 
what  mischief  has  been  done. 

"  When  the  wounded  bowel  protrudes,  or  the  external  opening  is  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  see  or  feel  the  injury  by  the  introduction  of 
his  linger,  there  should  be  no  difliculty  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
When  the  intestine  is  more  largely  injured,  in  a  longitudinal  or  transverse 
direction,  or  is  completely  divided  as  far  as  or  beyond  the  mesentery,  the 
continuous  suture  is  absolutely  necessarj'."* 

l\Ir.  Longmore  recommends  that  when  a  protruding  intestine  is  found  to 
have  been  opened  by  a  projectile,  or  to  be  gangrenous,  the  part  so  wounded 
Bhould  not  be  returned,  but  steps  should  be  taken  to  try  and  form  an  arti- 
ficial aiius,  so  as  to  imitate  the  usual  means  of  natural  cure  when  recovery 
follows  a  gun-shot  wound  with  ]ienetration  of  intestine.f 

Hallingal  recommends  J[.  Lambert's  plan  of  operation  for  wounds  of 
intestine  :  "A small  stitch,  including  only  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intes- 
tine, is  to  be  taken  up  on  one  side  of  the  wound,  at  the  distance  of  a  line  or 
two  from  its  edge  ;  the  needle  is  then  carried  across  the  wound,  and  a 
similar  stitch  taken  up  on  tlie  opposite  side  at  the  same  distance  from  its 
edge  ;  in  this  way  a  number  of  ligatures  are  introduced  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  from  each  other  ;  and  when  these  come  to  be  tied, 
the  wound  is  completely  closed,  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  peritoneal  coat 
on  either  side  of  the  incisions  are  brought  into  contact,  and  the  lips  of  the 
wound  are  left  projecting  into  the  intestinal  tube.'" 

Mr.  Travers  advocates  the  stitching  up  of  a  wounded  intestine,  and  bases 
his  opinion  on  the  result  of  experiments  which  jiroved  that  when  a  wounded 
gut  was  sewn  up  and  returned  into  the  abdomen,  the  lymph  was  effused  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  bowel  consequent  on  such  an  operation,  and 
the  stitches  rapidly  cut  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  bowel  and  were 
passed  away  in  the  stools.  He  recommends  that  "a  small  sewing-needle, 
armed  witli  silk  thread,  be  passed  near  the  lines  formed  at  the  base  of  tlie 

*  'Guthrie's  'Commentaries.'  p.  .IGO. 

■\  '  boiigmore  on  Oun-sliot  Womids,' p.  211).  ; 
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everted  lips.  This  thread  is  to  bo  curried  at  short  regidnr  distances  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  -n-ound,  the  operator  being  mindful  that  an  equal 
portion  of  the  edges  is  included  in  each  stitch,  ^\'hcn  the  suture  is  finished, 
let  the  thread  be  securely  fastened  .and  cut  close  to  the  knot.  The  reduction 
of  the  collapsed  fold  should  then  bo  conducted  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
when  completed  the  wound  of  the  tegument  should  bo  treated  with  a  stitch, 
a  plaster,  or  a  poultice,  as  circumstances  dictate."  Again,  he  says  :  "  When- 
ever the  suture  is  decided  upon,  it  should  be  complete,  the  intestine  should 
1)0  returned  fairly  into  the  abdomen,  and  wound  of  pariotcs  treated  as  if  it 
had  not  extended  beyond  them." 
Erichscn  approves  of  stitching  in  suitable  cases,  but  says  :  "If  the  wound 


be  very  large  and  Iransvorsc,  llio  result  of  gun-sliol  violence  or  oilier 
contusing  force,  no  suture  can  be  of  any  service,  for  not  oidy  niighl,  it  be 
dillicult  to  bring  llic  edges  togetlier,  but  they  would  probably  not  cohere  to 
one  .another,  nor  to  al)dominal  wall."  lie  considers  punctured  and  incised 
wounds  of  moderate  extent  suit  alile,  but  is  of  opinion  that  much  deiiends 
upon  the  vmy  sutures  arc  applied.  The  following  is  the  proceeding  ho 
recommends  in  making  the  stitches  :  "  They  should  be  introduced  liy  means 
of  a  fine  round  needle  armed  with  sewing  silk,  in  such  a  way  that  the  peri- 
toneal surfaces  on  each  side  of  the  wound  arc^  lirought  into  contact.  Adhesion 
takes  place  slowly  between  these,  the  wound  in  the  other  structure  of  tlic 
gut  tilling  up  by  plastic  deposits"  (fig.  .W)  ;  he  considers  it  dillicult  to 
follow  out  the  piaii  proposed,  of  the  needle  only  peiicl rating  the  peritoneal 
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and  iireolar  coats,  no  muscular  tissue  being  taken  up,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
llic  safer  plan  is  doubtless  to  carry  the  suture  through  the  whole  thickness 
oO  the  gut,  bringing  the  stitches  out  at  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  from 
the  edge  of  the  cut  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  serous  surfaces  arc  drawn  into 
apposition.  The  ends  of  the  stitclies  should  be  cut  short  close  to  the  knot* 
Mr.  Pollock,  in  his  essay  in  Holmes's '  System  of  Surgery,'  in  speaking  of 
these  wounds,  observes  that  "a  wound  of  protruded  intestine  or  stomach,  if 
small,  should  be  secured  by  ligature  ;  if  large,  by  sutures  ;  and  protruded 


I'ig.  6;i. 


viscus  reliirned  into  abdomen.  The  former  lesion  may  terminate  in  recovery, 
'but  winnids  amounting  to  direct  division  of  the  canal  are  irreparable,'  unless 
artificial  amis  be  established."  He  docs  not  appear  to  lay  any  particular 
stress  on  the  nature  of  the  sutures  in  wounded  inteslincs,  remarking  that 
some  litlle  fancy  may  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  sutures  ;  but  that  is  a 
miiu)r  consideration. 

M.  Layiiiii  M  rcciiiiiiiicii(/s  (ill  ingenhiilit plan  of  closing  a  wound  in  intestine, 
originated  by  J)r.  Vezine,  the  knots  of  which  are  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 

*  'Science  ,iiul  Art  of  Surgery,'  vol.  i,,  p.  -151. 
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gut.  A  tine  threiid,  armed  at  both  extremities  -widi  a  common  scwiiig- 
iioedle,  is  sulliciciit  I'or  tlic  operation.  The  needle  slioidd  penetrate  t  wo  or 
three  millimetres  (one  millimetre  =  -03937  of  an  inch),  on  cacli  side  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  edge  of  the  wound  (fig.  59),  and  bring  them  out 
through  the  wound  with  the  llireads,  which  arc  passed  twice  round  one 


fif;.  r,i. 


anolhcr  lo  form  (he  surgical  knot  (lig.  CO).  This  knot  is  not  tighlciu'd 
till  later,  but  Ihe  needles  are  re-ini niduced  succesHively  inlo  the  wound  and 
back  througli  the  iutestim^  at  a  point,  nliont  10  millimelres  further  from  the 
first  knot,  bringing  back  the  thread  will)  them  (lig.  01).  As  luanv  points 
of  sutures  arc  thus  made  as  may  be  required. 
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In  order  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  serous  membrane  into  apposition,  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  tightly  ou  the  end  of  the  thread,  tie  them,  and  cut  them 
short  at  the  point  of  exit. 

Having  given  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  ou 
the  subject  of  a  wounded  and  protruded  intestine,  a  summary  may  now  be 
made  as  to  what  the  surgeon  should  do.  The  parts  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  a  little  tepid  water,  and  if  there  is  an  incised  wound,  its  edges 
should  bo  brought  together  by  means  of  sutures,  that  proposed  by  Travers 
being  probably  the  most  suitable.  The  intestine  is  then  to  be"  returned 
\i\th.  groat  care  to  the  abdomen,  provided  there  be  no  contraction  ;  but 
should  such  exist,  the  outer  wound  is  to  be  enlarged. 

The  wound  of  abdomen  must  be  treated  as  if  the  wound  of  intestine  did 
not  exist. 

In  the  event  of  the  wound  of  intestine  being  gangrenous  or  extensively 
lacerated,  so  that  the  edges  cannot  be  brought  together,  or  that  they  arc 
injured,  as  b}-  a  gun-shot  wound,  the  course  to  be  adopted  is  to  stitch  the 
upper  portion  of  intestine  to  abdominal  wound,  with  a  view  to  formation  of 
an  artiiicial  anua.  The  position  of  the  patient  in  all  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  it  should  be  so  that  the  muscles  are  relaxed. 
The  diet  should  be  of  the  mildest  description  ;  no  stimulant  of  any  kind 
wliatever  should  be  given.  The  topical  treatment  should  bo  bland  and 
soothing,  and  the  surgeon  must  ever  be  ou  the  watch  for  the  approach  of 
peritonitis,  which  is  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  all  injuries  of 
the  abdomen  ;  wounds  of  these  parts  are  always  followed  by  peritonitis,  as 
part  of  the  process  of  healing  ;  but  then  it  is  local  and  coulined  to  tlic 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  tlie  injury.  But  the  diffuse  peritonitis  is  more 
serious  ;  accompanied  by  tenderness  all  over  the  abdomen,  especially  at  the 
wound,  tympanitis,  vomiting,  hiccough,  hard,  quick  and  small  pulse,  great 
heat  of  skin  and  anxious  countenance.  This  traumatic  peritonitis  is 
attended  with  exudation  of  serum  or  ill-conditioned  lymph,  and  will  nm  its 
course  in  a  very  short  time. 

Ill  ike  treatment  of  pefitonit'is  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  If  lie  is  young,  strong,  and  healthy,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  blood  from  tlio  arm  or  to  a]iply  nimierous  leeches  nver  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  warmth  in  tlie  form  ol'  |ioulticcs  or  fomentation.  C)piuin  should 
be  freely  given,  and  its  inllucnce  closely  watched.  Calomel  witli  the  opiunr 
may  be  administered  eitlier  at  short  or  more  lengthened  periods.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  opium  on  the  suii'erer  is  a  guide  to  continuing  it  or  nol.  Or 
opium  and  mercurial  in\aiction  may  be  adopted  ;  the  latter  being  highly 
spoken  of.  The  diet  should  bo  just  enougli  to  support  Nature,  in  the  form 
of  barley  water,  whey,  or  other  light  drinks. 
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WOUNDS  OF  TIIR  SPINE. 

Ixjur.iKS  of  tbc  spinal  cord  may  be  divided  into  concus.sion  and  compres- 
sion, the  same  as  injuries  of  tlic  brain,  to  wliicb  the}'  bear  nuicb  resemblance. 

Concuf^ioii  may  occur  dirccMy  or  indirectly,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  blow, 
or  by  fallin,:,'  from  a  heiglit  on  tbc  buttock. 

IMr.  Alexander  Shaw  says,  in  his  remarks  on  Concussion  of  tbc  Spinal 
(  !or(l :  "  But  certain  cases  of  injury  of  the  back  are  met  with  in  which  para- 
])le.t;ia  has  directly  or  shortly  afterwards  occurred,  and  in  which,  upon  ex- 
amination of  the  spine  after  death,  no  fracture,  displacement,  extravasated 
Ijlood,  or  anything  capable  of  compressing  the  cord,  can  be  discovered. 
The  explanation  therefore  given  is,  tliat  the  spinal  cord  had  been  damaged 
by  concussion.''  * 

The  following  symptoms  are  usually  present  from  direct  violence  :  pain 
at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  vomiting.  If  tlie,  phrenic  nerve  is  irritated, 
hiccough,  and  feeling  of  constriction  roimd  the  body  will  be  present.  When 
the  vagus  nerve  is  irritated,  there  will  bo  a  sense  of  suffocation,  with 
probably  irregidar  action  of  the  heart  and  distressing  vomiting.  There 
m.ay  be  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincters  of  both  bladder  and  anus,  with 
incontinence  or  retention  of  nrine  or  ficces,  or  tbc  bladder  only  may  be 
aifccted. 

In  concussion  from  indirect  violence,  the  symptoms  are  sometimes 
insidious  and  protracted.  The  injuries  may  have  been  received  elsewhere, 
but  subsequently  disease  is  devcb)pcd  in  the  spinal  cord. 

(Joncussion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  more  frequently  met  witli  in  civil  life 
than  in  the  army,  but  may  occur  with  tbc  soldier  from  a  spent  ball  or  frag- 
ment of  shell,  friiin  the  falling  of  jilanUs  or  earlh  in  the  exiilosion  of  mines 
or  niaga/ines,  or  in  assaidls  from  men  falling  liack  into  ditches,  as  observed 
Ijy  the  writer. 

In  treating  these  injuries,  absolute  n'sl  to  the  parls  is  Ibc  principal  object 
to  lie  arrived  at. 

iNfr.  I'',riclisen,  wlio  ap|>ears  to  ba\c  made  a  special  study  of  Ibis  subjecl, 
says:  "The  importanci!  of  rest  caimot  be  over-estim.aled.  Without  it  no 
f)ther  trcatmentis  of  Iheslightest  avail  ;  beeonsiders  itis  of  t;lie  utmost  im- 
jiortance  to  insist  upon  alisolute  and  entire  rest  for  this  reason,  that  not; 
mifrequently  patients  feel  for  a  time  bcnelil,ed  by  movement,  luit  nothing 


*  'Syslfin  iif  Snr';ory,'  Iw  'I'.  llohnr'«,  iM.A.,  vol.  ii.,  ]i. 
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can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  idea,  for  the  patient  will  invariably  be 
fduiid  to  fall  back  into  a  worse  state  tlian  had  previously  existed.  AV'ith 
this  rest,  wliich  should  be  in  the  prone  position,  he  recommends  chloral  to 
j)rocure  sleep,  and  the  bromide  of  potassium  to  allay  the  irritability."  * 

Counter-irritation  may  be  applied  to  cither  side  of  the  spine,  and  if  there 
are  inflammatory  symptoms  present,  ice  may  be  used  with  advantage  : 
subsequently  tonics  in  the  form  of  iron,  strychnine,  and  cod-liver  oil. 

Compression  nf  t/ie  spina/  cord  may  be  induced  by  injuries  to  the 
vertebrtc,  such  as  fractures,  dislocation,  penetration  by  gun-shot  wounds,  or 
by  extravasation  of  blood  or  pus.  The  symptoms  produced  depend  uuich 
iijion  the  position  of  the  injury. 

These  injuries  arc  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  surgeon,  as  much  wUl 
depend,  as  regards  the  future  of  the  sufferers,  on  the  amount  of  damage 
inflicted. 

In  army  practice  wounds  of  the  sjiine  are  much  complicated,  and  it  is 
seldom  the  surgeon  lias  an  opportunity  of  being  left  in  auy  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  seat  of  injury,  the  wound  being  so  self-evident. 

Ill  dislocal.iniis  or  fractures  ivithoiit  an  external  u-ouiul,  the  symptoms 
which  generally  present  themselves  are  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
found collapse,  pain  in  the  seat  of  injury,  tumefaction  of  injured  part,  im- 
evenuess,  or  depression  of  projections  in  the  process  of  the  vertebra-, 
paral3'sis  of  body  below  the  level  of  fracture. 

Paralysis  in  Jnjurij  of  Spine. — The  extent  of  paralysis  differs  according 
to  the  part  of  spinal  column  injured,  as,  for  instance,  fracture  or  dislocation 
in  cervico-dorsal  region,  all  the  body  below  seat  of  fracture  will  be 
paralysed,  and  if  the  injurv  to  the  cord  has  been  above  the  origin  of  the 
iirst  dorsal  nerve,  which  jonis  tlie  axillary  plexus,  some  impairment  in  tlie 
motion  and  sensation  of  the  upper  extremities  will  be  discovered  ;  but  the 
principal  danger  overhanging  the  patient  is  connected  with  his  respiration. 

Fracture  and  dislocation  in  tlie  dorsal  region,  between  the  tenth  and 
fourth  vertebra^,  cause  complete  paraplegia.  The  bladder  and  rectum  will 
be  paralysed,  and  bed  sores  are  sure  to  be  formed. 

Jnfrac/ures  or  dislocation  of  the  loirer  lumbar,  there  maybe  no  paralysis, 
if  the  injury  is  below  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  below  the  level  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  terminates  at  the  second 
lumbar. 

Injuries  of  tlie  s/iiiial  column,  ahore  the  origin  of  the  })hrenic  nerve,  are 
attended  witli  instant  deatli. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  a  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the 
spine.  Means  should  simply  be  adojited  to  siqijHu-t  nature  by  means  of 
nom'ishing  diet,  to  jireveut  sloughing  bed  sores,  by  placing  the  suifercr  on  a 
water-bed  or  soft  nuiltress. 

*  Jiilolison's  '.Science  and  Ait  nf  Sargory,'  vul.  I.,  p.  ;!57, 
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Uriuc  should  be  drawn  off  regularly,  and  great  cleanliness  observed. 

The  bowels  may  be  moved  involuntarily  at  lirst,  afterwards  they  may  be 
constipated,  when  they  should  be  relieved  by  enemas. 

In  penetrathu/  ■wound.<,  where  the  vertebra;  may  he  driren  in  on  the  cord, 
splinters,  articles  of  clothing,  and  muscular  tissue,  may  have  to  be  elevated, 
extracted,  or  removed.  With  a  view  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  do  this,  the 
trephine,  elevator,  or  small  saw,  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  Trephine  in  Jnjurieif  of  the  Spine. — Jlr.  Longmore,  in  speaking  of  the 
use  of  the  trephine  in  these  injuries,  s.ays :  "In  injuries  of  the  vertebral 
ciilumn  and  spinal  cord  occurring  in  military  practice,  the  mischief  is  usu- 
ally so  complicated  and  extensive,  and  the  medulla  itself  so  bruised,  tliat 
the  cases  must  be  very  rare  indeed  in  which  the  operation  of  trephining, 
if  justitiable  in  any  case,  can  offer  the  slightest  prospect  of  benelit."  He 
mentions  that  J[.  liaudens  extracted  by  means  of  an  elevator  a  ball  which 
had  lodged  in  the  eleventh  dorsal  vcrtebr:i;',  and  was  causing  comjiression 
with  Complete  |)araplegia.  The  paralysis  disappeared  immediately  after 
tlio  extraction  of  the  bullet;  but  tetanus  came  on  four  days  afterwards, 
ami  proved  speedily  fatal.* 

Sir  C.  liell  condemned  trephining  the  spine,  but  the  measure  has  its 
advocates. 

The  ojieration  is  one  atfeniled  liy  considerable  trouble  and  dilliculty,  and 
when  completed  it  may  be  discovered  that  the  cause  of  compression  is  out 
nf  reach,  being  displacement  of  a  body  of  a  vertebra^  instead  of  a  depression 
of  an  arcli  or  firoccss. 

The  course  recommended  to  be  adopted  in  applying  Irephine,  is  first  to 
niaivc  an  incision  in  tlie  line  of  the  spinous  process,  about  an  inch  deep  and 
six  inches  in  length,  or  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  tlirough  the 
skin  atid  muscles,  which  sliould  be  cleared  away  on  either  side  of  tlic  spine, 
and  bony  structure  exposed  to  admit  of  the  trephine  being  ap|jIiod.  Jieforo 
usini^  the  instrument,  loose  pieces  of  bone  sliould  be  elevated  and  removed, 
care  being  taken  not  to  push  any  s]iicuhe  into  the  spinal  cord. 

Hev's  s,aw  aiul  a  cutting  ])liera  will  be  found  most  useful  in  dividing 
processes  or  arches. 

I\rr.  Sli.-iw  considers  that,  "in  injuries  of  the  spine,  except  in  those  cases 
of  fracture  hinh  in  the  spine,  in  which  respiration  has  been  interrupted, 
the  paralysis  is  not  I  lie  direct  cause  of  tlie  fatal  teruiinatinii,  in  cases  of 
fracture  icenerally. 

'•  Tli(!  chief  dangers  to  life  arise  from  extensive  and  exhausting  sloii^-liH 
and  lied  sores,  morbid  condition  ol'  tlie  bladder  and  urinary  organs  "-cne- 
rally,  and  in  a  certain  degree  derangement  of  the  liowels.  'riiose  are 
indirect  effects  of  the  [laralysis.    lint  if  they  be  overcome,  the  mere  loss  of 


*  '  boiiginoro  on  (Iiin-sli'it,  Wimml- ;'  Holim      •  System  of  SiirL'cry,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  is:;. 
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motion  and  sensation  iu  the  limbs,  and  inability  to  control  the  action  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  will  destroy  life,  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  patient 
enjoying-  good  health.  The  principal  aim  iu  treatment  ouglit  to  be  to  avert 
those  bad  consequences,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  life  without  incurring 
formidable  risks  in  expectation  of  getting  rid  of  the  paraplegia." 

*  'lijjurics  of  Back,'  by  Aloxamlur  .Shj.\v ;  Ilolmes's  'System  of  Siirgprv-,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  109. 
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"WOUNDS  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

Chiisijlcotion  of  Woniiih  of  the  Peh-is. — Mr.  Jului  Birkctt  arranges  in- 
juries of  tlie  pelvis  in  tlic  follo-\ving-  manner: — 

I.  Contusion  involving  tlie  soft  parts  iu  contact  witli  the  outside  of  tlic 
pelvis. 

II.  Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  bones  forming  the  pelvis. 

III.  Injuries  of  those  organs  in  relation  'with  the  pelvis  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  functions  of — 

A.  Micturition  ;  B.  of  tJeueration  ;  C.  of  Def:vcation.-'= 

Contusions  of  a  slight  form  require  no  difference  iu  their  treatment  from 
similar  injuries  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Birkctt 
remarks :  Contusions  of  an  apparently  trifling  nature,  at  lirst  slight,  may 
yet  be  attended  with  appalling  results.  Thus,  a  delicate,  strumous,  badly- 
nourishcd  individual  receives  an  injury  of  the  pelvic  region,  the  primary 
effects  being  merely  a  local  tenderness  or  stiffness.  But  in  a  few  days  in- 
tense constitutional  disturbance  juay  arise,  and  death  ensue  from  disease 
of  the  meml)ranes  of  the  spinal  cord."  f 

Cimlusioiis  may  be  of  a  severe  nature,  as  from  a  spent  cannon-shot  or 
fragment  of  shell,  producing  great  cxtravasatiou  of  blood  under  the  in- 
Icgunionts  or  gluteal  fascia,  giving  rise  to  a  circumscribed  swelling,  which 
may  be  recognised  from  that  of  an  abscess  by  its  appearing  innuediatcly 
after  receipt  of  injury,  whereas  an  abscess  would  be  longer  delayed.  These 
swellings  will,  as  a  rule,  disappear  after  repose  and  local  application  of 
stimulating  lotions. 

'I'he  soft  parts  covering  the  pelvis  arc  rrcquently  torn  and  lacerated  by 
fragments  of  shell,  splinters  of  wood,  and  other  missiles.  'I'lie  wound  shoidd 
lie  readjusti!tl,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  hojie  of  their  uniting. 

/■'j-ticlnrcs  lllx/rii'alidii.i. — The  pelvic  bones  nuiy  be  f racl ured,  dislo- 
rali'd,  crushed,  or  bullets,  fra,i;inenfs  (if  shells,  itc,  maybe  lodged  in  them, 
which  injuries  are  attended  with  risl;  to  life,  not  alone  from  the  damage 
to  lli(^  bones,  but  from  the.  contents  of  the  region  being  invidved  in  the 
mischief.  In  tiic  treatment  of  fractures,  most  ]ierfcci,  rest  slunihl  lie 
enforced,  the  bones  being  lirst  replaced,  if  possible.  Dislocations  should 
be  rediiceil,  and  to  assist  tlic  surgeon  in  doing  so,  "it  is  reeomuu'iiiled  Ic) 
introduce  the  index  fhiger  inio  tin' recluni,  whih'  (  he  patient  is  miiler  I  he 
influence  of  chloroform,  when  tlic  bones  may  possibly  bi'  broujjlit  inlo  their 
nonnal  relations  willi  sacrum." 

*  '  lujui  ii's  of  tlic  IVlvis '( lluliur's's 'Svst'mof  Surgery'),  liy . I.  UlrUr  It,  vdI.  il  p  Vn?. 
t  U,h\.,  V.  71.'.. 
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Lod'jment  of  Balls  in  Pelvis. — IMr.  Guthrie  has  removed  balls  on  different 
occasions  which  have  lodfjed  in  the  pelvis,  and  always  with  the  greatest 
advantage  when  done  early.  He  has  seen  much  evil  result  from  their 
being  allowed  to  remain,  as  they  caused  not  only  frequent  distress,  but  at 
last  gave  rise  to  disease  in  the  bone,  derangement  of  the  general  health, 
and  death.  "When  the  ball  can  be  felt  impacted  in  tlie  bone,  incisions 
through  muscular  parts  of  little  consequence  should  not  be  spared  to  ex- 
pose it.  If  an  error  exists  at  this  moment,  it  is  tliat  too  little  is  done  rather 
than  too  much."  * 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  U.S.A..  remarks:  "If  a  ball  has  penetrated  either 
of  tlie  ahe.  where  they  are  thickly  covered  by  the  great  gluteal  muscles,  it 
would  be  difficidt  to  discover  or  to  remove  the  fragments.  The  great  depth 
of  the  muscular  coverings,  .ind  the  size  and  number  of  blood  vessels  with 
which  they  are  supplied,  render  all  surgical  interference  impro])er.  But  in 
case  the  perforation  occurs  near  the  upper  margin  of  tlie  pelvic  bones, 
there  can  bo  no  iui|iropriety  in  instituting  a  search  for  any  foreign  sub- 
stance which  may  l)e  su]>posed  to  have  lodged  within.  If  the  edge  of  the 
crest  only  is  broken  uff,  the  linger  can  be  easily  carried  along  the  track  of 
the  wouiul  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  probe  may  be  introduced  pretty 
freely  without  mucli  danger  of  its  doing  harm.  Indeed,  it  is  our  opinion 
that,  in  case  tlie  perforation  was  very  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  consti- 
tuting only  a  smooth,  round  hole,  through  which  the  loose  fragments  could 
be  distinctly  felt,  but  was  insufficient  for  their  extraction,  it  would  be 
proper  to  apply  the  trephine,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  opening.  Certainly  there 
is  no  more  important  indication  tlian  to  remove  the  fragments,  and  we  do 
not  see  why  tlie  surgeon,  under  tliese  circumstances,  need  hesitate  to  per- 
form so  trivial  and  s.afe  an  operation  at  once.  For  this  purpose  a  large 
trephine  sliould  be  employed,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  dis- 
secting up  the  muscles  extensively  for  the  purpose  of  tinding  a  sound  piece 
of  bone  upon  which  to  rest  the  pin  of  his  trephine,  he  might  adopt  .the 
excellent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Guthrie  in  certain  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
skull— namely,  to  support  the  crown  of  the  instrument  in  a  circular  open- 
ing made  in  a  bar  of  iron,  the  two  ends  of  the  bar  being  held  and  steadied 
by  assistants  ;  or  perhaps  it  would  answer  equally  well  t<i  employ  for  this 
purpose  a  piece  of  wood,  the  opening  in  which  may  have  been  ]irevi(uisly 
made  by  the  trephine  itself."  f 

Injuries  of  tlie  orii'in  of  mid  iii-ili<iH  may  be  caused  without  fracture  of 
tlie  pelvis  by  the  wliecl  of  a  gun-carriage  passing  over,  by  a  fall,  or  by  a 
lieavy  weight.  AVitli  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  by  splinters  of  bone,  by  bul- 
lets, or  other  missiles,  bayonet,  lance,  or  sword  thrusts,  a  large  vessel 
maybe  wounded,  which  will  prove  rapidly  fatal  from  haunorrhage. 
*  (iiitluMc's  ' Cdinnipnlark'S.'  p.  GOO. 

+  •  Mllifivry  Su's"jry  ;uk1  I lyitii  iic,'  by  V.  II.  llauilUoii,  JI.T'.,  p.  .Tin. 
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.Should  the  bladder  be  wounded,  the  suft'crcr  may  bo  so  fortunate  as  not 
to  be  hit  in  a  place  where  immediate  extravasation  of  nrinc  takes  place, 
and  consequently  he  may  survive  the  wound,  but  will  be  subject  to  groat 
suffering  from  the  inflammatory  symptoms  consequent  on  tlic  injury,  pro- 
ducing irritability  of  bladder  and  tenesmus  ;  tho  lirst  measures,  therefore, 
to  be  adopted  are  to  introduce  a  largo  catheter  and  fix  it  in  tlie  bladder,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  urine  passing  through  it  as  soon  as  formed,  and  prevent 
irritation  by  lodgment.  Some  patients  will  not  tolerate  its  being  fixed  in 
the  bladder  ;  it  must  then  be  introduced  frequently'." 

In  the  event  of  the  bladder  being  injured  so  as  to  admit  of  extrava- 
sation into  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  peritoneal  cavity,  the  case  will  probably 
terminate  fatally,  from  the  amount  of  irritation  and  inflammatory  action, 
or  the  shock  on  tlie  system. 

During  the  Indian  Jlutiu}-  a  case  of  wound  of  the  bladder  came  under 
my  notice.  The  infliction  of  the  wound  with  a  bullet  was  immediatch'' 
followed  Ity  a  collapse,  cold  clammy  skin,  pallid  countenance,  -v  omiting,  and 
frequent  desire  to  ])ass  water,  which  was  bloody.  The  unfortmuite  sufferer 
never  rallied,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  these  injuries  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  prevent  further  extravasation  by  tho  introduction  of  an  elastic 
catheter;  but  as  it  is  generally  a  considerable  time  before  wounded  come 
under  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  the  mischief  from  extravasation  will  have 
taken  place  ;  but  this  is  not  to  prevent  an  attempt  being  made.  In  cases 
where  the  back  part  of  tho  urethra  or  neck  of  bladder  lias  been  injured, 
so  as  to  prevent  tlie  introduction  of  a  catheter,  an  opening  sliould  be  made 
in  tlie  perineum  to  admit  of  the  discharge  of  urine. 

iShould  there  bo  signs  of  external  extravasation  frco  incisions  must  lie 
made,  in  perineum,  or  such  positions  as  will  readily  admit  of  its  escape,  and 
that  of  decomposed  cellular  tissue. 

TJiii  cdr/i/  cons/i/iitioiiril  tmilmcnt.  in.  all  ironiidn  of  (lie  hliiihlvr  should  bo 
with  a  view  to  preventing  or  subduing  the  inllaiumation  which  must  in- 
evitably set  in.  l>ocal  or  <;oiisfil  iitioiial  bleeding  may  bo  necessary.  Drinks 
should  be  in  small  f|uantiti(!S.    The  diet  shoulcl  bo  very  sparing  at  lirsf. 

The  bowels  will  require  ovacuation  by  means  of  oil  enemata,  but  opium 
must  form  the  great  means  of  .-iffnrding  relief,  and  it  should  be  administered 
by  the  mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  a  suppository,  or  as  im  enema. 

ItiillcJx  lidi-f  htdiji'.d  ill  llif  hhiilili'v,  when  they  have  Ijecome  encriisteil  wit  h 
urinary  deposits,  and  after  a  lime  requiri^  removal  by  the  operation  of 

lithntdUl}'. 

In  wounds  of  the  abdoiiieii,  with  jinilrnfinii  nf  hlinliler,  it  has  been 
already  slated  that  a  gum  elastic  catheter  should  be  introduced,  with  a 
view  to  assisting  in  its  reduction. 
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WOUNDS  OF  PERINEUM  AND  GENITAL  AND  URINARY 

ORGANS. 

TiiKSE  wounds  are  rare  iu  war,  the  parts  beinp;  more  or  less  protected. 
During  the  (.'rimcaa  War  and  Indian  iMutiny,  the  writer  only  saw  one 
example  of  this  description  of  wound,  which  occurred  to  a  soldier  who, 
while  attendinj^  to  the  calls  of  nature  in  an  advanced  trench,  and  in  the 
squatting  position,  was  struck  with  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  which  removed 
the  scrotum  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a  knife,  lacerated  the  buttocks  and 
divided  the  sphincter  aui,  causing  violent  hiemorrhage  and  involuntary 
passing  of  stools.  The  misery  and  intense  sutferiug  of  this  patient  can 
scarcely  be  described,  and  as  the  healing  process  was  entirely  b}'  granula- 
tion he  was  a  long  time  under  treatment. 

Woimds  of  Penh  and  Urethra. — Missiles  have  been  known  to  traverse 
the  perineum,  penis,  and  otherwise  injure  these  parts.  In  wounds  where 
the  urethra  has  been  laid  bare,  a  catheter  should  be  introduced  .and  tied  iu, 
.ind  if  the  wound  be  clean  with  edges  in  such  condition  that  adhesion  might 
be  anticipated,  they  should  be  brought  together  by  interrupted  sutures,  but 
if  much  lacerated  it  will  be  necessarj'to  wait  patientlv  the  process  of  heal- 
ing by  granulation,  taking  care  that  the  urethra  is  kept  free  by  introduc- 
tion of  a  catheter  whenever  the  patient  requires  to  pass  water.  When  the 
laceration  has  been  so  extensive  that  closing  by  granulation  is  impossible, 
it  is  best  to  try  and  retain  the  direction  of  the  urethra  as  far  as  practicable 
by  frequently  introducing  a  sound  or  catheter,  and  afterwards  close  it  with 
ji  plastic  operation. 

Wounds  (if  the  scraliim  or  f/)erm(ilic  cord  roquire  \n\t  little  interference. 
Open  wounds  should  be  closed  by  sutures,  and  the  parts  dressed  with  cold 
water,  and  well  supported. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  all  incised  or  lacerated  wounds 
of  the  genitals  should  be  closed  by  sutures,  if  the  parts  can  be  possibly 
brought  together.  The  integuments  are  very  loose,  and,  if  not  properly 
secured,  form  large  g.aping  wounds,  which  take  a  long  time  to  lienl. 

T/ie  (exticles  nitiy  be  .^crereli/  lirulxed.  sliattcred,  or  detached  from  tlie 
cord.  The  condition  is  most  painful,  and  requires  (lie  administration  of 
opium  to  secure  relief.  The  organ  should  be  well  sujipcirted,  and  cold  or 
warm  water  applied.  Should  there  be  any  portion  of  cither  testicle  partially 
detached  it  may  be  removed,  as  in  all  probaliility  it  will  become  diseased. 

Wovnds  of  the  ninis  and  rectum  heal  readily,  but  from  their  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  liladdcr  and  peritoneum  iiitlammatory  syniptums  must  be 
looked  for,  and  clieckcd. 
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WOUXDS  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

('Itr.^ifijicofion  of  Woiiinh  of  the  Extrcmitks. — These  woiiuds  iii;iy  be 
divided  into  coutiisions,  lacerations,  incisions,  or  piincdires  of  soft  parts, 
injuries  of  bones  or  joints,  all  of  which  may  be  complicated  with  wounds 
of  the  great  arteries  or  nerves. 

AVith  regard  to  contusions,  lacerations,  incisions,  or  punctures,  their 
treatment  has  already  1)ecn  remarked  upon;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  these  again.  Injuries  of  bones  and  joints  will  now  be  considered, 
and  in  rouncction  witli  them  wounds  of  arteries  and  nerves. 

Clenernl  Remarks  on  Gim-shnt  Frarfnrcs. — "Bones  may  lie  injured  by 
having  the  periosteum  contused  or  removed,  as  when  a  bullet  is  Ihittened 
against  tliem,  gis'ing  rise  to  periostitis,  exfoliation,  or  throwing  off  of 
scales,  and  frequently  to  disease  of  the  medulla,  or  formation  of  deep 
abscesses,  producing  great  constitutional  disturbance." 

Hones  may  be  fractured,  which  injuries,  as  in  civil  life,  are  divided  into 
siinple,  compound,  and  comminuted  ;  but  in  consequenee  of  the  instruments 
or  weapons  which  inflict  tlicm  in  war,  they,  as  a  nde,  present  peculiarities 
to  the  army  surgeon  not  met  with  in  civil  life,  where  accidents  to  bones 
.:;nnerally  arise  fnun  falls,  kicks,  or  muscid.ar  act,ion,  whereas  in  the  army 
fractures  are  for  the  most  ]iart  caused  by  direct  violence,  by  spent  cannon- 
shot,  liullcts,  slugs,  grai)e-shol,  fragments  of  shell,  and  other  missiles, 
causing  many  complications. 

Simple  fractures  are  probably  the  most  rare  of  all  nu't  with  on  aclivc 
service  ;  but  should  such  occur  on  the  licUl,  the  surgeon  will  b;ivc  mucli  to 
consider,  as  from  any  want  of  care,  or  from  improper  adjustment  of  spliids, 
the  broken  ends  oT  the  bones  may  protrude  through  the  soft  jiarts,  forming 
a  compound  fracture,  or  by  tlie  rubbing  togetluir  of  the  ends  of  the  bones 
extensive  inflammation  nuiy  bo  set  up,  followed  by  suppuration  and  jiro- 
longcd  disease,  or  should  the  appliance  be  too  tight,  g.angrenc  of  the  limb 
m.ay  follow. 

'J'here  maybe  great  coni  u.-iDU  oftlx'  soft  ]iarls,  which  will  iulerfcre  with 
the,  adjustment  fd'  the  splints,  aiul  add  t(i  the  dillicullies  in  Iransjiort. 
Mumerous  jilans  have  been  inveid-ed  and  pro|ioscd  fur  tlie  transport  of 
fractured  limbs,  such  as  plaster  of  I'aris  bandages,  wire-trough  splints  of 
the  French,  nnrl  various  sjilinis  made  hum  materials  which  may  be  f(nnul 
at  the  time  of  the  injury,  as  lUrcady  described  uiuler  the  hcad'of  extem- 
porary appliances. 

Conipcuiud  fractures  arc  usually  jiroduced  by  tlic  direct  contact  of  a 
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bullet  or  other  missile  uith  the  bone,  and  consequently  inflicting  most 
serious  injury  to  the  bone  itself  and  surrounding  parts,  but  not  necessarily 
producing  a  comminuted  fracture,  as  might  be  expected. 

Professor  Longmore  describes  partial  fractures,  which  he  says  "  can 
scarcely  be  produced  b}'  any  other  agents  besides  projectiles,  and  which  are 
rare  accidents  in  civil  practice.  They  are  :  1.  Removal  of  portion  of  a 
bone  by  the  projectile  making  a  furrow  in  its  passage  across  its  surface — 
grooving  it ;  "2.  Removal,  splintering  olf,  of  longitudinal  fragments  from 
the  external  cylindrical  part  of  a  bone  ;  3.  Removal  of  a  part  of  the  bone  bj' 
completely  punching  out  a  portion,  thus  leaving  a  hole  through  the  entire 
substance  of  the  bone  ;  and  4.  Partial  fracture,  by  driving  inwards  part  of 
the  external  cylinder,  and  causing  the  fragment  to  lodge  in  the  cancel- 
lated structure.  This  latter  partial  fracture  is  generally  attended  with 
lodgment  of  the  projectile  also.  Among  the  complete  fractures,  those 
attended  with  general  comminution,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  part  of 
the  bone  struck,  with  dispersion  of  the  fragments  among  the  surrounding 
soft  tissues,  and  those  which  may  be  spoken  of  as  '  resecting  fractures,'  can 
hardly  be  caused  accidentalh^,  except  by  tire-arm  projectiles."* 

From  IMr.  Longmore's  observations,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  warfare  frac- 
tures of  bones,  as  caused  by  weapons  of  war,  are  rarely  confined  to  the 
ordinary,  transverse,  oblique,  or  longitudinal,  but  are  a  combination  of  the 
whole,  or  those  peculiar  to  gun-shot  wounds. 

SimpJe  and  Compound  Fractures  on  the  Field. — In  arranging  for  frac- 
tures on  the  field  many  difficulties  have  to  be  contended  with  :  first,  the 
transporting  of  patient  from  field  to  lixed  hospital,  then  securing  proper 
beds,  ventilation,  and  nursing.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  a  limb  ex- 
tensively fractured,  and  with  an  external  wound,  the  suppuration  whicli 
usually  I'uUows  is  so  profuse  that  much  difliculty  will  be  experienced  in 
keeping  the  limb  clean  and  dry,  the  bandages  and  splints  being  constantly 
soaked  witli  discharge,  rendering  the  air  offensive  and  injurious  to  health, 
or  inducing  ])_ya;mia,  wliicli  injuries  of  the  bones  appear  to  specially  favour 
in  bringing  about,  also  osteo-myelitis  and  suppuniliou  of  the  medulla. 

AVith  regard  to  the  dressing  of  compound  fractures  on  the  lield,  l\Ir. 
Ilenncn  rcmarlcs  :  "  It  is  questionable  if  compound  fractures  could  be  set  at 
the  time  of  inlliction,  and  tlie  proper  apparatus  for  continued  extension 
applied."  In  many  situations, lie  says,  this  is  utterly  impracticable  from  the 
nature  of  the  service.  Immediate  extension  and  coaptation  are  not  appli- 
cal)!e  in  all  cases,  neither  are  they  absolutely  necessary  to  the  jirescnt  com- 
fort and  future  safety  of  the  patient.  In  no  instance  during  his  experience 
did  the  most  skilfully  dressed  limb  on  the  field  preclude  the  necessity  of 
gohig  over  all  the  steps  of  resetting,  aiul  consequently  of  redoubling  the 
)iatient's  anguish. 

'  '  bonguiorc  oil  (iiui-shnt  '\ViMmi!«;'  Itoliu'^s'a  '  SysliMU  of  Surgery,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  21 1. 
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Mechauical  appliances  are  now  so  perfected  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fractured  femur,  there  is  no  lesion  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  that 
surj^eons  need  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  trausportiuf;  for  consider- 
able distances,  prior  to  inflammatory  symptoms  setting  in,  care  being 
obser\-ed  as  to  the  adaptation  and  application  of  splints. 

Dr.  Stromeyer  remarks  on  this  important  subject :  '"Above  all  things  it 
appears  to  mo  to  be  necessary  that  cases  of  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  tliigh 
should  not  be  transported  to  a  distance,  but  should  be  carried  on  a  stretcher 
to  the  nearest  house,  and  the  treatment  carried  out  there,  even  at  t)ic  risk 
that  the  wounded  should  fall  into  captivity." 

(jiin-shot  J'racfiires  q/'Ihe  upper  extremitie.f  are  less  dangerous  than  in  the 
lower,  circumstances  being  as  nearly  as  possible  alike. 

Since  conservative  surgerj'  has  been  so  much  practised,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  remove  an  upper  extremity  for  injury  to  tlio  bones  as  a 
primary  operation.  Rare  cases,  liowever,  require  it,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  humerus  is  broken  and  splintered  into  the  shoulder  joint,  the  muscles, 
great  vessels,  and  nerves  injured  without  prospect  of  their  recovering 
themselves,  as  in  an  injury  that  would  occur  from  a  spent  cannon-shot  or 
shell  striking  the  arm. 

Guthrie  remarks:  "An  upper  extremity  should  not  be  amputated  for 
almost  any  accident  which  can  happen  to  it  from  nuisket-shot ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  injury  of  the  soft  parts  likely  to  occur  which  would  authorize 
auiputation  as  a  primary  operation.''* 

A  case  is  related  of  a  soldier  in  India  receiving  a  sword  cut.  which 
diviiled  his  arm,  bone  and  all,  with  the  exceiition  of  the  vessels  and 
ner^'cs,  and  the  muscles  (m  the  inner  side,  yet  lu,"  recovereil,  the  bone  of 
the  arm  uniting.f 

When  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  mucli  ^plintcreil,  detached  pieces  should 
be  removed,  Fragments  of  clotlung  or  foreign  bodies  extracted,  points  of 
sharp  splinters  should  be  cut  off  and  the  arm  placed  on  ;i  convenient  splint, 
[lillow,  or  cushion,  giving  it  perfect  suii]iort  and  rest.  For  this  |iur]iose 
Dr.  Stromeyer  has  designed  a  cusliion,  the  utility  of  which  he  was  so  good 
as  to  demonstrate  to  me  at  Versailles,  during  the' late  I'"ranco-Gcrmau  AVar. 
An  illustnition  can  scarcely  do  credit  to  this  admirable  contrivance,  which 
affords  perfect  security  and  comfort  to  the  injured  lind),  and  with  wliich 
every  army  hospital  should  lie  supplied. 

"The  cushion  may  be  described  as  a  right-angled  isosceles  triangle,  four 
inches  thick  at  the  afiex,  which  rests  against  the  chest  and  supports  tlie 
elbow,  tlie  forrariri  being  bent  at  a  right  angle  witli  the  arm.  'J'he  cushion 
gradually  thins  down  till  the  base  is  a  nu're  edge,  and  of  the  two  <]|li(.r 
angles,  one  is  passed  up  into  the  axilla,  while  the  olhcr  rests  (in  Uic  chesi 
*  (iiitliriu's  '  C'oiiunrnljvrlps,'  p.  III. 

t  Miu'lcciU's  '  -Notes  on  llic  Surgery  of  IIil'  Criuii  iui  Wnr,'  p. 
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under  the  wrist,  as  represented  in  fig.  02.  Tlie  cusliion  is  readily  fastened 
in  its  place  by  a  tape  round  the  neck,  and  one  round  the  body,  as  seen  in 
fig.  G3.  When  this  simple  apparatus  is  applied,  the  arm  rests  upon  it, 
beautifully  supported,  and  in  excellent  position.  Whilst  13'iug  in  bed, 
nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  dressings  are  required  for  the  wuimd,  aud  if 
the  patient  needs  to  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  or  is  lit  to 
■walk  about,  this  can  be  arranged  for  with  the  utmost  facility,  as  cushion, 
arm,  and  all  can  be  bound  by  a  broad  bandage  to  the  body,  and  thus  fonn 
an  immovable  whole."*  Stromej'cr  informed  Dr.  MacCormac  that  so 
higlily  did  he  estimate  the  value  of  lliis  cn'=li'on,  that  he  considered  it  the 


most  valuable  appliance  he  had  invented  during  his  life.  Dr.  MacCormac 
has  tried  the  mode  of  treatment  and  found  it  answer  every  purpose,  and 
recommends  a  good-sized  one,  of  which  the  sides  measure  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  in  lengtli.  I  have  used  this  appliance  myself,  and  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  it,  but  it  requires  different  measures  for  different 
persons. 

Mr.  Guthrie  recommends  tliat  when  tlie  splinters  extend  far  into  tlio 
shaft  of  the  humerus,  it  may  be  ]iropor  to  amputate  the  whole  cxlremiij', 
especially  if  the  great  arter}'  and  nerves  be  wounded  ;  if,  however,  the 
head  is  not  injured,  the  amputation  shouUl  take  place  immediately  below  the 

*  '  Not'-'S  and  R(  collections  of  an  Ambulanco  Sargcon,'  by  W.  JlacCorniar,  p.  PC. 
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tuberosit}-,  and  not  at  the  joint,  so  as  to  retain  the  round  appearance  of  the 
shoulder.  Hamilton,  of  the  United  Stales  Army,  in  the  treatment  of  gun- 
shot injuries  of  the  humerus,  usually  employs  a  single  splint  made  of  felt, 
leather,  or  gutta  percha,  long  enough  to  extend  over  the  top  of  tlie 
shoulder  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  elbow  on  the  other, 
and  broad  eno\igh  to  encircle  one-third  of  the  circumferenee  of  the  arm. 
l?y  niouKling,  or  otherwise  lilting  llie  upper  part  of  Ihe  splint  over  th.e  top 


Fig.  03. 

of  the  shoulder,  it  will  Itc  prevented  from  becoming  displaced  do-vniwards. 
He  considers  lhat  bandai^es  liave,  as  a  rule,  been  applied  too  liglitly. 
iii/iiri/  o/'llic  ht(i(l  (//'  /iiiiiieri/n  :  (ride  "  Injury  ol  .loints.'') 
77(6  radium  nr  ninii  may  receive  exlensive  injuries  from  bullets  (jr  fi-aj^- 
ments  of  shells,  the  rule  of  treatment  for  such  injuries  being  to  remove 
fragments  of  bones  or  splinters,  and  place  the  arm  on  a  suitable  splint  willi 
a  view  to  union  taUiiig  place  ;  at  the  same  time  passive  molion  should  be 
nilopted  cirly  (o  |irev(iit  tliebnnes  uuitiui;  wil  b  oiicaiiolher,  therebv  render- 
ing pronation  and  sniiinatiou  ijnperfctt,    When  bolh  bones  arc  cxicnsiwly 
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broken,  the  soft  parts  lacerated,  and  vessels  and  nerves  damaged,  -which 
often  occurs  from  a  bullet  passing  through  both  bones  across  the  arm, 
amputation  should  be  performed,  but  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
save  a  forearm  which  is  well  supplied  with  blood ;  mortification  is  conse- 
quently not  likely  to  take  place. 

In  the  event  of  amputation  being  necessary,  tlie  surgeon  should  be  care- 
ful to  leave  as  long  a  stump  as  possible,  to  which  a  mechanical  contrivance 
can  be  attached. 

Hamilton  suggests  (hat  in  case  both  bones  are  broken,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position  on  the  back,  with  the  forearm  resting 
upon  a  pillow  supported  by  a  board,  extended  and  supinated.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  lengthen  the  limb  by  apparatus,  but  daily  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  bones,  and  as  far  as  possible  they 
should  be  kept  i»  line.* 

In  wounds  of  the  hand,  as  little  as  possible  of  the  mjured  parts  should  be 
removed,  and,  above  all,  the  value  of  the  thumb  or  a  finger  should  be  care- 
fully considered  in  any  operative  measures. 

In  extensive  wounds  from  cannon-shot,  or  fragments  of  shell,  amputa- 
tion of  the  hand  may  be  necessary  ;  but  woimds  from  bullets  generally 
damage  one  or  two  metacarpal  bones,  or  may  pass  between  two,  only 
injuring  the  soft  parts. 

Wounds  of  the  Metacai'pal  Bones. — When  the  metacarpal  bones  are  injured, 
that  is,  splintered,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged  and  fragments  removed, 
taking  care  that  the  tendons  are  not  injured  or  interfered  with  if  untouched 
by  the  missile.  Generally  speaking,  the  extensor  and  flexor  tendons  are 
injured,  the  result  being  stiifness  of  the  fingers  to  which  they  belong. 
Guthrie  recommends  that,  when  one  or  more  fingers  are  destroyed,  and  the 
metacarpal  bones  injured,  thej'  are  to  be  sawn  or  cut  off,  but  not  removed 
at  the  carpus,  although  an  opening  into  the  joint  of  the  carpus  will  gene- 
rally do  well,  if  skin  can  be  saved  to  cover  it. 

In  all  cases  of  amputation  of  one  or  more  fingers,  the  metacarpal  bones, 
if  injured,  should  be  left  as  long  as  possible,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
index  lingers  ivhen  the  thumb  remains. 

Wounds  of  the  Phalanges. — The  phalanges  may  be  broken,  when,  if  in  a 
.single  finger,  a  splint  composed  of  wood,  gutta  percha,  or  other  suitable 
material,  should  be  placed  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  entire  lengtli  of 
tlie  finger,  a  piece  of  lint,  cotton  wool,  or  other  soft  texture  being  first 
laid  against  the  skin. 

If  several  fingers  are  broken,  the  splint  should  cover  the  whole  palmar 
surface,  tlie  wrist  joint  being  left  free. 

Ivjnry  to  the  Hand  and  Wrist. — Tlic  hand,  wrist,  and  forearm  arc  liable 
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to  sword-cuts,  which  frequently  injure  the  bones  or  joints.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  do  more  tliau  close  the  wounds,  and  support  the  jiarts  by  suit- 
able splints. 

(I'nii-s/iDl J'rdctiires  aj't/ie  lower  e.rti'emities  are  far  more  dangerous  and 
serious  than  those  of  the  upper;  and  as  to  fracture  of  the  fcunir,  either 
simple  or  couipound,  it  will,  on  active  service  in  the  field,  cause  tlie  surgeon 
grave  anxiety,  and  perplex  him  as  to  the  best  measures  he  can  adopt,  for 
opiuious  vary  much  on  this  subject. 

Simple  fracture.^  of  t/ie  slutj't  may  be  put  up  in  the  semi-flexed  position 
of  I'ott,  the  straiglit  of  Desault  and  Liston,  or  the  double-inclined  plane,  or 
by  any  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  either. 

An  important  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  army  surgeon  is,AVhat  is 
best  to  bo  done  for  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  thigh  with  an  army  on  the  move, 
as  transporting  a  suflerer  with  such  an  injury  is  a  very  serious  matter?  Stro- 
meyer  is  ol^  opinion  it  is  best  to  leave  the  sutterer  in  captivity.  Esmarch 
is,  doubtless,  of  the  same  opinion,  as,  during  the  Holstein  War,  lie  entrusted 
such  wounded  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  allow  them  to  suffer  from  trans- 
port. There  are,  unfortunately,  occasions  where  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
out  tliis  excellent  advice  of  Dr.  Stromeyor,  which,  in  luiropean  warfare, 
and  uiuler  the  privileges  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  should  be  adhered  to. 
liut  sup])osing  the  contest  is  with  savage  tribes,  as  has  lately  occurred  witli 
the  iSritisli  forces  in  Western  Africa,  that  the  distance  is  considerable  to  ,i 
permanent  hospital,  that  the  roads  are  bad,  and  transport  indifl'ereut,  what, 
then,  should  be  the  course  of  action? 

For  a  fracture  where  the  bones  arc  simply  broken,  not  splintered,  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  save  the  liml)  by  placing  it  in  the  straight 
position,  with  a  long  splint,  as  recommended  l)y  Blr.  Samuel  Cooper,  who, 
in  his  remarks  on  Desaiilt's  long  splint,  and  rcferri?ig  to  his  experiences  of 
compound  fracture  of  the  thigh  during  tlie  campaign  in  Holland  in  1 81-1, 
says:  "The  superiority  of  long  splints,  extending  the  wluile  length  of  the 
liml),  was  in  these  cases  particularly  manifest.  ^Vith  such  splints,  which 
nuiintain  steady  the  fracture  itself^  tlie  knee,  leg,  ankle,  .'ind  foot,  the 
patient  may,  ii\  fact,  even  be  moved  upnn  an  enu^rgency  from  one  place  to 
another  without  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  broken  jiarl."  *  Since 
INlr.  ( 'ooper  wrote  tlie  above  remarks,  ]ilasler  of  I'aris  liandages  and  other 
appliances  liavc:  been  introduced  into  military  ]iractice,  which  may  prove 
bi'ttcr  expedients. 

I'liil  a  pati(!iit  sufTering  from  a  severe  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  middle, 
or  lower  third  <if  the  thigh  could  scarcely  be  carried  a  considerable  dis- 
tance over  bad  roads  (such  as  occurred  in  Western  Africa)  willioul  further 
enilangering  his  lil'e.     I  am.  Iherefdre,  of  opinion  thai  the  chances  of  |ire- 
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serving  life  would  be  increased  by  immediate  amputation,  there  being  no 
doubt  that,  to  secure  success  for  conservative  treatment,  the  sufferer  must 
not  have  undergone  lengthened  transport,  fatigue,  or  privation. 

An  amputation  of  the  thigh  Iiaviug  been  performed,  the  stump  cau  be 
easily  secured  for  transport. 

In  gun-sliot  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  under  the  fore- 
going circumstances,  the  surgeon  should  try  and  conserve  the  limb  (ampu- 
tation generally  proving  fatal),  liy  securing  it  for  transport  with  a  long 
splint  extending  from  axilla  to  beyond  the  foot,  and  fastening  both  legs 
together.    Loose  splinters  of  bone  should  be  removed. 

The  unfortunate  sufferer's  pros]iects  will,  in  either  case,  be  very  bad,  as 
patients  seldom  survive  such  injuries. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  femur  from  gun-shot  wounds  are  attended  by 
extreme  danger  ;  the  violence  that  has  caused  a  fracture  of  such  a  bone 
must  be  very  great,  tlie  shock  to  the  system  considerable,  and  the  prospect 
of  treating  such  an  injury  by  conservative  measures  most  imfavourable. 

Hennen  was  convinced,  after  great  experience,  that  the  sum  of  human 
misery  will  be  most  materially  lessened  by  permitting  no  ambiguous  cases 
to  be  subjected  to  the  trial  of  preserving  tlie  limb — constitution,  conveni- 
ence for  treatment,  and  local  circumstances  having  their  full  weight  in  the 
decision. 

Guthrie,  referring  to  the  result  of  treatment  of  forty-three  selected  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh,  which  were  attempted  to  be  saved  under  his  own  direction 
at  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  reports  that  of  this  number  thirteen  died  ;  twelve 
wore  amputated  at  tlie  secondary  period,  of  whom  seven  died ;  and  eighteen 
retained  their  limbs.  But  he  considers  the  result  most  unsatisfactory, 
notwithstanding  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 

"  Nearly  all  the  wounded,  after  this  battle,  had  every  possible  assistance 
and  comfort  from  the  second  day  after  the  action.  The  hospitals  were 
well  supplied  with  bedsteads — no  inconsiderable  point  in  the  treatment  of 
fractures.  Every  broken  thigh  or  leg  was  in  tlie  straight  position,  and  the 
success  was  greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Nevertheless,  with  all 
these  advantages,  there  can  be"  little  doul)t  that,  if  amputation  had  been 
]ierformed  in  the  iirst  instance  on  the  thirty-six  out  of  forty-three  who 
died  or  partially  recovered,  some  twenty  would  have  survived,  able,  for  the 
most  part,  to  support  themselves  with  a  moderate  pension,  instead  of  there 
being  perhaps  live,  or  at  most  ten,' nearly  unable  to  do  .anything  for  them- 
selves." The  least  dangerous  and  most  likely  to  be  saved,  he  considers,  are 
fractures  of  the  lower  third,  or  at  most  of" tlie  lower  half,  of  tlie  thigh 
bone  ;  and  when  they  do  not  communicate  with  the  knee-joint  an  attcmjit 
ought  always  to  bo  made  to  save  the  limb. 

jfr.  Alcock  remarks  on  this  s\dijoct :  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Guthrie  ;'' 
and  though  he  admits  his  experience  is  more  limited,  still  he  is  of  opinion 
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that  the  expediency  on  service  of  ever  delaying  the  removal  of  the  limb 
with  a  complete  fracture  of  tlie  femur  lower  third  from  gun-shot  wound 
appears  to  him  doubtful.  This  only  rcfer.-i  to  suKliers ;  with  olKccrs  the 
results  are  less  unfavouralile. 

During  the  Crimean  \\:\x  the  treatment  of  this  injury  afforded  a  subject 
of  great  interest.  I\Ir.  Lougniore  informs  us  that  the  results  of  the  prac- 
tice by  conservative  measures,  being  the  moans  of  preventing  amputation, 
were  not  realised.  ( >f  the  tliree  modes  of  treatment,  resection  was  the 
most  fatal,  conservative  treatment  next,  and  amputation  least  fatal.  The 
lirst  was  uniformly  fatal ;  the  deaths  among  cases  treated  without  ope- 
ration were  tS2  per  cent.  ;  the  deaths  among  those  treated  by  amputation, 
almost  hopeless  cases  included,  were  (j5'2  per  cent. 

In  considering  the  results  of  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  femur,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  injury  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  chances 
of  recovery,  whether  without  or  with  amputation. 

In  the  ollicial  history  of  the  Crimean  campaign  this  fact  is  shown  in  the 
results  of  amputation,  the  recoveries  in  the  upper  third  being  \  in  the 
middle  third  H),  in  the  lower  third  jier  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  ; 
liut  the  distinction  is  not  made  in  regard  to  the  recoveries  without  ampu- 
tation.* 

Stromeyer,  who  has  had  great  experience,  has  favoured  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing opinion : — "  I  dittered  from  Guthrie  in  one  essential  point — that  of 
his  preferring  amputation  for  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  thigh  to  conser- 
vative treatment.  Guthrie  puts  too  mucli  stress  upon  the  im])erfections  of 
consen-ative  treatment,  the  result  of  wdiich  is  often  a  very  disabled  limlj, 
whose  possession  does  not  make  the  patient  very  comfortable,  liut  these 
imperfections  admit  of  improvement,  while  a  high  amputation  gives  no 
prospect  of  better  chances  :  it  will  always  remain  a  very  dangerous  ope- 
ration. ()ur  first  object  is  lo  save  a  man's  life,  and  the  second  to  make 
him  coniTortable,  but  not  in  his  grave.  I\ly  resulls  of  conservative  treat- 
ment in  gun-shot  fractured  thigh  during  the  lirst  three  campaigns  of  18  If, 
1  .Mrjil,  and  1  mill,  did  not  go  beyond  50  per  cent,  liealed.  I  saw  the  reasons 
(d'  our  failures,  tried  to  avoid  them,  and  weiU,  on  with  conservative  treat- 
ment. In  the  two  campaigns  of  the  Schleswig-Ibdstein  (18  li)  and  IS'iD'i, 
the  patients  had  to  be  carried  to  considerable  distances.  After  (he  battle 
ii'i  hanzensolza,  in  IHOCi,  I  was  unable  to  prevent  many  cases  from  being 
spoiled  l>y  an  injudicious  use  of  plaster  bandage.  It  w;ih  in  Floing,  near 
Sedan,  where  we  succeeded  in  saving  77  per  ceid,.,  twenly-seven  amongst 
I hirty-live  patients,  who  harl  been  carried  to  no  grealdislauce,  and  were 
treated  witlmut  iiuttiiig  much  restraint  on  fheir  shattered  limbs. 

.Vccordiug  to  my  opinion,  the  great  princi[iles  to  be  folldwed  in  cnin- 


"  HolMKs's  'System  of  Siirgoiy,'  vul.  ii,,  p.  2'JI. 
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pound  fractures  iu  general  are:— (1)  Dressing  the  wounds  without  lifting 
the  limb  ;  (2)  avoiding  constriction  ;  and  (3)  not  irritating  the  muscles  in 
straining  them  by  mechanical  contrivances.  A  gun-shot  fractured  thigh 
permits  a  weight  to  be  suspended  to  it,  keeping  the  limb  a  little  at  rest, 
like  the  hand  of  an  assistant,  but  not  an  extension  by  weight  or  other 
contrivance,  which  gives  the  limb  its  proper  length,  except  in  very  few 
cases. 

"  The  most  common  case  is,  that  for  some  time  after  the  accident  the 
muscles  retain  a  tendency  to  retract,  whicli  is  increased  by  opposition,  and 
ceases  by-and-by  in  a  favourable  position  of  the  broken  limb. 

"  The  idea  of  subduing  muscular  action  by  constant  extension,  even  in 
compound  fractures,  is  not  new  ;  but  it  had  not  been  tried  before  by  con- 
trivances so  dangerous  as  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage.  This  is  applied  under 
chloroform,  which  relaxes  the  muscles  ;  the  limb  is  made  straight  and  as 
long  as  its  fellow.  When  the  action  of  chloroform  has  ceased,  the  muscles 
recover  their  activity,  and  arc  kept  in  extension  in  spite  of  their  violent 
efforts  to  contract,  which  often  break  the  plaster  bandage.  The  tension, 
which  is  kept  up  by  mechanical  means,  makes  the  sensibility  rise  to  a  high 
pitcli,  and  severe  intlammation  follows.  If  the  plaster  bandage  be  loosely 
applied,  by  putting  wadding  and  a  flannel  roller  between,  it  is  often  well 
borne,  but  the  limb  is  as  short  afterwards  as  if  no  bandage  had  been 
emploj'ed."* 

It  appears  remarkal)le  that  such  eminent  authorities  as  Stromeyer  and 
Guthrie  should  differ  on  this  point ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  Guthrie  formed 
his  opinion  from  experiences  in  Peninsular  and  Crimean  campaigns,  where 
fractiu'es  of  the  femur  were  treated  under  totally  ditferent  circumstances 
to  Stromcyers  experiences,  who  in  all  jirobability  was  enabled  to  secure 
pro])cr  accommodation,  food,  and  attendance  for  his  wounded  ;  wherejis, 
during  the  Peniusidar  and  Crimean  wars  every  discomfort  and  inconvenience 
that  man  conld  be  subjected  to  were  present  with  the  British  army,  which 
unfortunate  circumstance  gave  conservative  treatment  the  disadvantage. 

PirogofE,  in  18-19,  after  great  mortality  from  tliigh  amputation  for  gun- 
shot fractures,  was  induced  to  try  conservative  treatment  in  ten  cases  of 
bad  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  which  had  done  well  not  only  with- 
out operation,  but  without  treatment  of  any  kind.  He  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  application  of  a  permanent  ]iaste  liandage  woidd  reniicr  the  trans- 
port of  such  wounded  possible.  During  the  Crimean  Wax  he  cx]iericnced 
!)0  to  95  per  cent,  death-rate  in  primary  thigli  amputations,  as  did  tlie  French  ; 
but  in  the  German  hospitals,  (hiring  tlie  war  (d'  1S7()-1S71,  more  tlian  thirty 
cases  of  recovery  from  gun-shot  fractures  of  tlie  iqiper  and  middle  tliigh 

*  AiUlress  dcllvcrcil  al  St.  'I'liomas's  llosniua,  Lomlon,  May  23ril,  1S72.  Lancet, 
25tli  :\Iay,  p. 
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were  met  with  ;  •\vlicrcas,  of  thigli  amputatiun  only  twcnly-onc  survivors 
■\verc  found,  and  in  none  of  these  had  tlie  operation  been  performed  in  the 
upper  third. 

Many  military  surL;'cnns  of  the  present  day  appear  to  consider  conser- 
vative treatment  for  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  thigh  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted  ;  but  there  arc  circumstances  Avherc  it  may  not  be  desirable,  as 
want  of  proper  accommodation,  attendance,  appliances,  exposure  to  ex- 
tremes of  climate,  necessity  for  moving,  under  which  conditions  ampu- 
tation would  most  certainly  give  the  sufferer  the  best  chance  of  recovery. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  when  wounded  were 
subjected  to  every  discomfort  that  can  pnssibl}'  be  imagined,  and  when  the 
best  Ijcd  was  a  bundle  of  brushwood,  without  blankets,  in  a  bell  tent  on  a 
mud  floor,  the  prospects  of  treating  a  compound  fracture  of  the  femur 
conservativel}-  were  most  unfavourable,  and  that  of  amputation  little  better  ; 
but  of  the  two,  amputation  in  the  middle  or  lower  third  gave  the  sufferer  the 
best  chance.  Again,  take  exposure  in  a  tropical  climate,  with  intense  heat, 
indifferent  accommodation,  and  want  of  competent  nursing,  amputation 
would  no  doubt  be  attended  with  more  favourable  results.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  good  accommodation,  food,  venti- 
lation, and  attendance,  with  suitable  appliances,  that  conservative  treatment 
should  he  attempted. 

I\[r.  Maclcod,  who  closely  observed  tliese  injuries  in  the  Crimea,  remarks  : 
"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  great  straining  after  conservatism  whicli 
infliiciicod  all  the  surgeons  of  the  army  was  one  main  cause  of  that  mor- 
tality which  attended  these  injuries."  Again  he  says  that,  "  under  circum- 
stances of  war  similar  to  those  which  occurred  in  the  ICast  we  ought  to  try 
and  save  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  thethigli  wlien  situated  in  the 
ujiper  third,  but  that  innnediate  amputation  sliould  b('  liad  recourse  to  in 
cases  of  like  accident  occurring  in  the  middle  or  lower  third."* 

l'>iclisen  considers  amputation  especially  necessary  in  some  of  the  more 
serious  uijuries  of  the  biwcr  extremities.  'I'hus,  if  a  bullet  divide  tlic 
femoral  vessels  or  the  sciatic  nerve,  splinter  the  thigh  l)one,or  if  the  sciatic 
nerve  and  soft  parts  at  the  back  of  the  thigh  l)e  carried  awaj-,  al(hoM"h 
the  vessels  niul  bone  Ije  left  uninjured,  tin;  case  is  oni;  for  amputation- 
and,  indeed,  it  m.'iy  be  stated  generally  (tlioiigli  dnublless  tlicre  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  as  to  all  general  rules  in  surgery)  that  all  compound 
fractures  of  the  lower  third  of  the  femur  occasione(l  by  gun-shot  reiniirc 
amputation. 

Haniilton,  of  the  IT.  S.  Army,  in  liis  remarks  on  gun-sliot,  fractures  of  llic 
thigh,  says:  "We  have  not  in  oin- possession  full  statistics  of  the  present 
war,  liut  sullicient  facts  have  come  to  our  knowledge  to  indicate  that  liicrc 


*  M.irlw<rs  '  Xotrs  on  tlio  .Sur^fry  of  tin-  \V;iv  in  llie  (Yiini':i.'  p.  2TS. 
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has  bceu,  on  the  part  of  our  surgeons,  a  large  amount  of  conservatism, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  gim-shot  injuries  of  the  thii;li. 
Our  own  impression  is,  that  in  those  injuries  conservatism  lias  ruled  too 
much,  and  that  amputations  have  been  too  little  jiractised."  He  lays  down 
certain  ndes  to  guide  the  surgeon  as  to  when  he  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
save  the  thigh  after  a  gun-shot  fracture,  ■which  are  as  follows  : — 

AVhcn  a  patient  lias  to  bo  carried  far  over  rough  roads  and  without  ade- 
quate support  to  the  limbs. 

AVhcn  the  bones  are  gi-cally  comminuted. 

When  the  patient  suifers  great  pain,  or  violent  spasms  continue  in  spite 
of  opiates  and  rest. 

When  the  soft  parts  have  sufEcred  great  contusion,  as  in  case  of  a  fracture 
from  solid  shot  or  shell. 

AVhen  there  is  very  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts. 

AVhen  the  principal  arteries  or  nerves  arc  involved  in  the  injuries. 

AVhen  the  fracture  implicates  the  knee-joint,  or  even  when  it  is  near  the 
knee-joint. 

Under  the  fallowing  circumstances  we  would  not,  as  a  rule,  resort  to 
amputation  : — 

When  the  ball  has  entered  the  head,  neck,  or  trochanteric  portion  of  the 
femur.  If  any  surgical  operation  is  demanded  in  these  cases,  it  is  usually 
cx-section. 

When  the  fracture  is  just  below  the  trochanters  ;  experience  having 
shown  that  very  few  recover  after  these  ami)utalious. 

When  the  fracture  of  the  femur  is  caused  by  a  pistol-ball,  by  a  round 
miiskel-ball,  or  liy  any  missile  whose  force  is  nearly  s|icnl. 

It  will  be  undcistood  that  the  Inst  observation  has  rerercncc  solely  to  the 
less  degree  of  comminution  which  these  missiles  usually  occasion. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  added  as  essential  to  success  : — 

All  pieces  of  bone  which  are  only  slightly  attached  to  the  soft  parts 
must  be  removed. 

All  foreign  bodies,  such  as  fragments  of  balls  or  other  missiles,  pieces  of 
cloth,  wadding,  itc,  must  be  carefully  taken  away.  "\\'hatcver  bhuls  or 
obstructs  the  external  opening,  and  prevents  the  free  escape  of  blood  or  of 
pus,  must  be  divided  or  renmved. 

The  limb  nnist  be  placed  in  a  position  of  absolute  rest,  and  must  remain 
at  rest.  It  must  not  be  confined  liy  tight  bandages,  or  forcibly  extended 
by  apparatus. 

If  the  knee-joint  be  imiilicatcd,  it  must  lie  laid  freely  ojien  and  idaced 
at  perfect  rest,  without  adhesive  straps,  bandages,  or  other  means  of  com- 
pression. 

During  the  whule  treatment  the  limb  nnist  be  bandied  with  great  care, 
and  not  lifted  roughly  or  carelessly.    When  sinuses  form,  the  matter  must 
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be  let  out  by  direct  or  counter-openings,  and  not  by  violent  pushing-  and 
thumbing. 

When  spicuLo!  of  bouc  present  themselves  they  must  be  removed. 

The  patient  must  be  supplied  with  good  nourishing  diet.* 

Extension  in  Treatment  of  Gun-shot  Fractures  of  Thigh. — In  treating  gini- 
shot  fractures  of  the  thigh  by  conservatism,  most  competent  authorities 
agree  that  it  is  best  to  keep  up  extension  to  a  moderate  degree,  but  in  the 
event  of  a  portion  of  the  bone  being  removed  there  will  be  a  space  between 
the  broken  ends  ;  if,  therefore,  strong  extension  is  made,  the  ends  of  tlic 
bone  will  be  drawn  asunder,  and  continued  irritation  of  the  muscles  and 
surrovmding  tissues  will  be  kept  up. 

To  prevent  shortening  is  almost  an  impossibility;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
best  to  allow  the  ends  of  the  bone  to  approximate,  which  tlie  muscles  will 
do  o£  themselves,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the  limb  straight  if 
possible.    'Die  less  interference  the  better, 

Stromeyer  observes  :  "  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  remove  all  the  fragnaents 
of  fractured  and  displaced  bones.  Do  not  be  too  eager  to  maintain  extension 
of  the  fractured  limb,  and  abstain  from  frequently  lifting  the  fractured 
limb  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness." 

Classific-iilion  of  Sequeslra. — Dupuytrcn  has  divided  them  into  three 
classes,  viz.,  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary.  The  primary  arc  those 
whfiUy  separated:  the  secondary  those  jiartially  adherent,  i)robably  by  a 
slight  piece  of  tissue  ;  and  the  tertiary  those  which  become  necrosed. 
There  arc  generally  longatudinal  sections  into  which  the  Ijone  is  s]ilit,  and 
are,  as  a  rule,  capable  of  consolidation.  The  wholly  separated  shoidd  be  at 
once  removed,  as,  if  not,  they  soon  set  up  irritation,  abscesses,  pyaimia,  and 
tlie  usual  terrible  results. 

Some  doubts  have  existed  as  to  the  advisability  oF  removing  those  under 
Ihe  class  secondary,  or  those  partially  adiiercnt,  from  the  supposed  possiliilily 
of  consolidation  taking  place  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in 
doubtful  cases,  or  in  those  where  the  adherence  of  the  sequestra  is  but 
slight,  it  is  best  to  remove  it ;  the  chances  are  so  much  in  favour  of  its 
becoming  wholly  detached,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  with  its  painful  con- 
sequences, tliat  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  contingent  are  in  no  way 
counterbalanced  by  the  fortmuitc  circumstance  of  consolidation,  which  fa 
remote,  (iuliiric,  lioux,  Baudens,  T^cgouest  and  Hegin,  arc  in  favour  of 
their  renuival. 

Itemonil  if  l-iirpifslra. —  Dupuytrcn  rcconnnemls  tiuit  in  searching  Tor 
sef|iiestra  tlie  wound  should  lie  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  the  li?igcrs  (.("pass 
freely  and  Mu;ct  without  impediment.  (Jutliric  considers  thaf'llic  preserva- 
tion of  a  femur  fractured  by  a  musket-ball,  when  spliutcrcil  to  any  extent 
ought  oidy  to  be  attempted  if  the  princi|ial  splinters  can  be  removed.  ^V'llell 
•  Hamilton's  '  Jlllitary  .Surgery,'  pp.  390,  30!),  -100,  .101. 
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the  splinters  of  the  femur  arc  long  and  largo,  it  has  been  supposed  that  if 
they  retain  their  attachment  to  the  soft  parts,  they  may  be  placed  in  apposi- 
tion and  preserved.    This  may  be  doubted."* 

The  condition  of  a  fractured  femnr  from  a  rifle-bullet  is  always  a  matter 
of  great  obscurity,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  decide  what  steps  should 
be  adopted  without  making  a  most  careful  examination  with  a  view  to 
ascertiiining  the  extent  of  injury.  Long  and  deep  incisions  will  have  to  be 
made,  and  the  extent  and  number  of  them  will  depend  upon  the  size  and 
number  of  the  splinters.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the  wound  of  exit 
is  the  proper  place  to  look  for  sequestra,  as  the  ball,  in  passing  through  or 
traversing  a  limb,  naturally  carries  them  with  it. 

The  depth  of  splinters  in  uniscles  is  not  to  prevent  incisions  being  made, 
nor  should  tlioir  proximity  to  large  vessels  or  nerves  interfere  with  a  diligent 
search  after  them.  It  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  they  as  well  as 
articles  of  clothing,  the  bullet  itself,  or  other  foreign  bodies  should  be 
removed,  and  with  the  least  possible  dclaj'. 

The  limb  will  soon  swell,  become  very  painful,  and  the  further  the  opera- 
tion is  postponed  the  more  painful  to  the  unfortunate  p.atient,  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  the  surgeon,  and  the  prospect  of  saving  the  limb  more  unfavourable 

IMuch  care  will  be  required  in  removing  small  fragments  in  the  after- 
treatment,  and  giving  free  vent  to  pus  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wound  and  along  the  axis  of  the  bone  when  abscesses  form  in  connection 
with  unobserved  splinters. 

The  patient  should  have  tonics,  good  nourislmient,  wine,  beer,  porter  or 
brandy  in  moderation. 

Numerous  contrivances  and  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  the  more 
convenient  treatment  of  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  thigh  ;  in  fact,  any  one 
who  has  ever  had  to  treat  such  an  injury  on  service  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  encountered. 

Guthrie  considers  that  "the  successful  treatment  of  a  gun-shot  fracture 
of  tlie  thigli  cannot  be  effected  whilst  the  patient  is  lying  on  a  little  straw, 
or  a  mat  on  the  groimd,  and  proper  bedsteads  shoidd  always  form  a  part  of 
the  liospital  stores  of  an  army  in  the  licld.t  The  position  of  the  patient  in 
a  gun-shot  fracture  of  the  thigli  or  leg  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  He 
should  lie  on  his  back,  and  the  limb  sliould  be  straight.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  a  man's  thigli  in  the  bent  position,  or  on  its  side,  without 
his  turning  on  his  back,  and  the  union  of  tlic  bone,  if  it  talce  place  at  all, 
must  then  be  at  ,an  angle.  Tlie  bent  position  forward  or  on  an  inclined 
plane  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  matter,  whicli  must  necessarily  be 
Bccrcted  in  great  quantity,  will  gravitate  backward  in  spite  of  every  care  to 
prevent  it."  j 

]\[r.  Hamilton  refers  to  Surgeon  ITodgen's  report  of  the  Volunteers,  in 
*  GlUlu  ic's  Hoinuicufarlc.'?,' p.  I  IU.  f  Ibid.,  p.  I'IS.         }  Ibiil.,  p.  149. 
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which  he  says  "  that  he  has  uot  made  oue  amputation  for  gun-shot  fractures 
of  the  thigh,  and  that  ho  has  seldom  iuteri'cred  with  tlie  loose  fragments  of 
bone — never  unless  the  period  was  favourable  and  they  were  already  nearly 
detached.  He  had  under  his  care  at  St.  Louis  seventy-one  cases  of  gun-shot 
fractures  of  the  femur;  of  this  number  lifty-two  have  recovered,  and  nine- 
teen have  died;  showing  a  mortality  of  onlv  a  little  over  twenty-six  per 
cent.  These  cases  were,  however,  not  fresh  from  the  lield,  but  were  received 
after  a  lapse  of  one  or  two  weeks  from  the  period  of  the  receipt  of  the 
iujury." 

Hamilton  does  "  uot  recommend  the  long  straight  splint,  with  the  usual 
me.ans  of  extension  and  counter-extension,  in  any  of  its  various  forms, 
unless  in  rare  cases.  A  perineal  band  can  rarely  be  borne  in  gun-shot 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  a  long  broad  side  s|dint  is  always  very  much  in 
the  way  of  dressings."  The  method  he  recommends  is,  "  laying  tlie  limb 
upon  the  mattress  or  some  siilKciently  firm  and  even  support,  or  on  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  plane  with  the  body,  making  the  extension  by  a  weight 
attached  to  a  cord  drawn  over  a  pulley,  while  the  counter-extension  is  made 
with  the  weight  of  the  body,  by  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed.  This  is  the 
jilan,  more  or  less  modi  lied,  which  has  been  adopted  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  eases  which  we  have  seen  under  treatment;  and,  we  think,  with  the 
best  results. 

"With  the  straight  position,  the  limb  may  rest  directly  upon  the  bed, 
wlien  it  is  not  always  accessible  For  the  purjiose  of  dressing  the  wounds. 
The  limb  may  be  moderately  lifled  or  sus|iended  by  a  frame  and  cotton 
bands. 

"  When  cxtetision  is  applied,  it  should  be  moderate  and  barely  sufRcient  to 
steady  the  lind).  or  to  prevent  the  ends  nt  the  broken  bones  from  pressing 
into  the  liesh.  For  this  purpose  we  apply  a  broad  baiul  of  adhesive  plaster 
along  each  sirle  of  the  leg,  from  the  kiu'c  downwards,  and  secure  these  in 
place  with  a  roller,  covering  certain  [xirtions  of  the  lindj  with  cotton  bat- 
ting before  applying  the  roller,  to  prevent  excoriation.  Tlie  end  of  the 
adhesive  plaster  should  be  laid  over  a  small  block  below  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  which  bhjck  must  be  of  snllicient  widlh  to  protect  the  malleoli  from 
the  pressure  of  the  bands.  A  small  rope,  knotted  at  one  end,  is  then  to  be 
run  thrcjugh  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  tlie  block,  and  carried  over  a  piillev  at; 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  'I'he  pulley  must  be  so  liigh  tliat  the  extension  shall 
lift  th('  heel  a  very  little  from  the  bed." 

Mr.  .1.  T.  Ilodgeu  li;is  invented  an  aiipariitus  by  means  (d'  which  the  limb 
is  maiut,aiued  in  a  stiaiglit  position,  wiiile  at  the  same  time  it  is  lil  ted  from 
the  bed  atid  ren<lercd  mor(^  ac('cssible  (lig.  (11).  "  'I'lie  apjiaratus  is  composed 
of  four  nearly  paralbd  l)ars  and  a  fool -boariT';  two  of  tlie  bars  ciinstil,iiling 
the  base,  ami  the  remaining  Iwo,  covered  by  transverse  slips  of  cloth,  Ihuu"- 
intended  to  rcccuvt;  and  support  iIk;  limb. 
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"  The  longitudinal  bars  are  forty-two  inches  long,  and  the  upper  bars  are 
elevated  four  inches  and  a  half  above  the  lower  ;  the  space  between  them 
diminishes  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  ends,  lieing  twelve  inches  at  the 
groin,  eight  at  the  knee,  and  four  at  the  foot.  The  foot-board  is  fourteen 
inches  high,  four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  is  supported  by  a  cross-piece 
or  foot  underneath,  fifteen  inches  long. 

"The  transverse  strips  of  cloth,  each  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  are 
placed  in  contact,  and  adapted  to  the  inequalities  of  the  limb. 

"  Adhesive  straps  are  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  leg  by  a  roller  and 


Fig.  64. 


brought  around  the  foot-piece  ;  a  cord,  to  which  is  suspended  a  weight,  is 
made  fast  to  the  centre  of  the  foot-piece  and  passed  over  a  pulley,  .and  this 
constitutes  the  extension.  The  counter-extension  is  made  by  lifting  the 
foot  of  the  bed  four  or  six  inches."* 

Mr.  Hodgen  has  also  invented  a  splint  whereby  the  limb  can  be  sus- 
pended, which  it  appears  he  has  substituted  for  his  own  "cradle."  "It  is 
made  of  iron  wire  (size  No.  2),  and  resembles  in  many  points  Dr.  Smith's 
anterior  splint,  but  its  mode  of  application  is  not  the  same.  Strips  of  cloth 
are  laid  across  the  splint  from  side  to  side,  and  upon  these  the  limb  is  laid. 
The  centre  and  upper  extremity  of  the  splint  are  kept  asunder  by  strong 
bows  of  iron  wire,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  without 
disturbing  the  dressings.  "When  applied,  the  inside  wire  must  be  bent 
upwards  at  its  upper  extremity,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  pubes.  Ex- 
tension is  made  by  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  finally 
suspended  to  the  ceiling,  or  to  some  point  above,  by  a  rope  and  pulley " 
(fig.  65).* 

*  Hamilton's  '  Surgery,'  p.  -lOS.  t  Ibid.,  p.  412. 
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Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  introduced  a  splint  for  frac- 
ture of  the  thigh,  which  no  doubt  will  answer  for  simple  or  compound 
injuries.  It  is  a  double-inclined  plane,  made  of  wire,  and  intended  for 
suspension.    The  splint  is  placed  above  the  limb  instead  of  underneath. 


Fig.  G5. 

Mr.  Unniillrm,  Unilod  Stales  Army,  describes  llic  splint  as  follows  :— 
"Smith's  splinl,  is  composed  of  a  frame  made  of  stout  wire  (size  No.  10) 
fifC.  m.  Its  lenf<tli  should  be  sudlcieMt  to  extend  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  jiroccss  of  tlie  ilium,  to  a  point  bcyoiul  the  Iocs,  the  lateral  bars  beim' 
separated  three  inches  at  the  upper  end,  and  two  inches  and  three  quartera 

K  2 
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at  the  lower  end.  Before  being  used  it  is  covered  with  cotton  cloth,  to 
protect  the  limb  from  immediate  contact  with  the  wire.    The  limb  is  then 


Fig.  ce. 


Fig.  6". 

secured  to  the  splint  by  successive  turns  of  a  roller  from  foot  to  groin 
(lig.  G7). 

"  When  this  spliut  is  applied  to  a  broken  femur,  oue  of  the  hooks,  to  which 
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the  suspending  cords  are  attached,  should  be  made  fast  to  the  splint  about 
oppo!<ite  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  the  other  should  be  secured  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  the  let;;  while  the  point  of  attachment  in  the  ceilintr,  or  to 
the  frame  from  which  the  suspension  is  made,  should  be  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  knee,  and  not  perpendicularly  above  it ;  this  will  secure 
a  certain  amount  of  extension  and  counter  extension  upon  the  thigh. 

"The  principal  objection  to  this  splint  is  the  difficulty  of  applj'ing  it 


Fig.  CO. 

and  the  roller  from  time  to  time,  wilhout  distiirl)ing  tlie  lind)  at  llio  seat  of 
fracture.    The  limb  is  also  liable  to  lie  bent  at  tlie  point  of  union."* 

I'rolessor  Rsmarch,  in  his  work  on  imndagirig,  I .SCH,  describes  a  splint 
for  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  thigh,  wliicli  is  very  easily  made,  portable, 
and  can  hv.  used  for  placing  tlu'   limb  in  a  striiight  or  doMbb'-inclined 
position.    It  consists  of  two  planks,  on  which  the  upper  and  lower  leg  are 
*  Hamilton's  '  Military  Surgery,'  i>.  ■11 1. 
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to  be  laid,  and  which  are  united  by  two  hinges.  There  is  a  third  plank, 
to  which  the  plank  to  support  the  thigh  is  attached  by  means  of  a  hinge, 
and  which  admits  of  movement  to  anj'  angle  of  the  thigh  and  leg  planks. 
To  keep  the  foot  lirm,  there  are  two  ten-inch  pegs,  which,  with  a  bandage, 
are  connected  with  one  another  to  form  a  foot  support,  so  that  the  foot 
can  be  pressed  against  it.  Similar,  but  smaller,  pegs  are  placed  in  the 
sides  of  the  plank,  fixed  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  keep  the  pads  in  position. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  foot,  a  brick  should  be  placed  under  the  appa- 
ratus at  that  end  *  (figs.  68  and  69). 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  a  good  slit  for  the  heel  in  the 
gplint  for  lower  leg,  to  avoid  pressure. 

In  compound  fractures,  where  the  aperture  exists  in  the  posterior  .and 
outer  part  of  the  limb,  Erichsen  has  found  a  long  splint,  made  of  oak,  and 
bracketed  opposite  the  seat  of  the  injury,  the  most  convenient  apparatus, 


Fig.  70. 


enabling  the  limb  to  be  kept  of  a  proper  length  and  the  wound  to  be  dressed 
at  the  same  time  (fig.  70). f 

Deputy-Surgeon-General  Gordon  describes  the  "appareil  Bonnet"  which 
he  saw  used  in  Paris  during  the  siege  (fig.  71J.  He  says  :  "  It  is.  perhaps, 
the  best  and  most  convenient  kind  of  apparatus  for  treatment  of  gun- 
shot wounds  in  the  lower  extremity."  The  sketch  will  illustr.ate  its  con- 
struction and  mode  of  application. 

"A  very  short  time  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  workman  to  so  modify  the 
apparatus  tliat  a  piece  may  be  taken  out  and  secured  upon  moveable  hinges, 
to  cnaljle  the  surgeon  to  "attend  tn  the  wound,  whatever  be  its  position, 
the  apparatus  having  an  opening  in  which  the  nates  rest.  For  fractures 
of  the  femur  it  is  very  convenient.  The  position  of  the  perineal  belts 
is  seen  in  the  illustration,  and  extension  at  tlie  foot  may  readily  be  en- 
sured by  me.ans  of  straps  secured  to  buckles  at  the  end  of  the  foot-pieces 
or  to  the  bedstcad."J 

*  Esmarcli  on  '  BandaRlnf:,'  p.  62. 

-|-  '.'^cienL■l^  ami  Art  of  Surdpry,'  by  .T.  Ericlison,  vol.  i.,  p.  29-1. 
X  '  Lessons  in  Hygiene  and  Surgery,'  by  Ur.  Gordon,  p.  12D. 
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Professor  Esmarch,  in  speaking  of  the  appareil  Bonnet,  says  tliey  are 
convenient  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  knver  extremities,  but  that 
they  are  expensive  ;  that  they  take  up  much  room  ;  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  liave  a  sufficient  number  of  them  of  different  sizes. 

Professor  Stromeyer  has  designed  a  fracture  box,  -which  may  be  used 


Fig.  71. 


for  fractures  of  the  thigliorlcg,  but  appears  best  suited  for  the  latter  (fig. 
72).  It  consists  of  a  (loiible-inclincd  jilane,  supported  on  a.  frame,  witli 
liinged  lirackcts,  whicli  can  b(^  moved  so  as  to  place  tlic  bo.x  at  a  convenient 
angb'. 

The  thigh-piece,  sides,  and  foot-board  arc  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
tlic  l)o,K  by  hinges,  and  so  constructed  that  all  fold  into  one  convenient 
[lackagc* 

The  sides  and  foot-board  are  perfdrateil  to  admit  of  bandages  being 
*  Tliis  ftpparatiis  is  hi  llio  Museum,  Royal  Victoria  Hosiillnl,  Ncllcy. 
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passed  through.  Au  iutellifi;eut  carpenter  should  be  able  to  make  an  appa- 
ral  us  of  this  kind  in  a  short  time. 

Legouest  gives  an  account  of  an  apparatus  for  fractures  of  the  thigh 
designed  hy  Sarazin,  which,  he  says,  has  all  tlie  mechanism  for  extension 
and  counter-extension.  It  is  composed  of  metal  gauze  for  enveloping  the 
foot,  leg,  thigh,  and  pelvis,  and  is  fashioned  to  certain  shapes,  so  as  to  fit 
the  limb  accurately  (lig.  73). 

Placed  on  tlie  inside  of  the  limb,  but  outside  the  gauze,  is  a  long  wooden 
sjilint  divided  into  two  portions  at  the  level  of  the  knee,  but  joined  by 
means  of  au  iron  plate  fixed  to  the  lower  portion,  which  works  in  a  mortice 


in  upper  portion  (fig.  7'J),  where  it  can  be  secured  with  a  strong  screw.  T!y 
means  of  this  contrivance  extension  can  be  made  from  lower  limb,  and 
maintained  by  tightening  the  screw. 

The  splint  and  gauze  arc  kept  in  position  by  means  of  the  belt  roimd 
the  pelvis,  and  several  straps  with  buckles  round  the  limb,  the  straps  being 
secured  to  wooden  splint  by  means  of  Hat-headed  nails.  In  applying  the 
splint,  the  limb  should  first  be  enveloped  with  cotton  wool.  Should  the 
apparatus  not  be  found  sudiciently  strong,  it  may  be  su|iplcmented  witli  a 
s|)lint  i)asscd  under  the  straps.  The  gauze  is  easily  cut  by  strong  scissors 
or  witli  a  mallet  and  chisel  on  a  hard  jilank  ;  after  which  the  edges  should 
be  turned  up  to  prevent  fraying,  or  they  may  be  bound  with  leatlier. 
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Sliuiild  tliere  be  a  woiiud,  an  aper- 
ture may  be  cut  in  the  gauze  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansinu;  it,  and  applying 
dressings  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary, it  is  so  easy  to  open  the  appa- 
ratus without  disturl)iug  the  limb. 

Fig.  75  represents  the  ditTerent 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  with  measure- 
ments for  a  man  of  ordinary  height. 

G iiu-shot  frac/iires  i>f  the  ley,  uu- 
coniplicated  with  injury  to  great 
vessels  and  nerves,  or  when  the  knee 
and  ankle  are  not  implicated,  admit 
(]f  an  attempt  being  made  to  save 
the  limb  ;  s|ilinters  should  be  re- 
moved, and  irregularities  sawn  off, 
if  necessary. 

(iuthrie  "recommends  that  the  leg 
should  be  placed  in  the  straight 
position  on  the  heel  as  a  general 
rule,  admitting  of  few  exceptions.* 

Numerous  splints  of  different  de- 
signs and  com]insition  have  been  in- 
vented for  fractures  of  the  leg,  but 
all  tending  to  the  one  object — that  of 
lixturc.  On  the  field,  when  the  suf- 
ferer may  have  to  be  moved,  the 
plaster  of  I'aris  bandage  will  be 
found  most  convenient.  In  the  sub- 
seipient  treatment,  when  placed  in  a 
fixed  hospital,  lu^  will  derive  great 
comfort  from  a  comnum  box  splint 
with  sides,  so  arranged  with  hinges 
that  they  can  be  let  down  to  examine 
wound  without  disturbing  limb.  IE 
I  he  flesh  wounil  is  not  extensive,  the 
limb  may  be  put  up  with  the  ordi- 
nary side  splints  with  pads,  aiul  the 
whole  [ilaccd  in  "Salter's  Sling." 

'I'lie  limb  mny  also  be  placed  on 
the  doid)lc-in<;lined  plane  fif  Mcln- 
tire,   vvliieli    applinncc!   answers  on 

*  iliithrio's  ' Comnii'iilarirs,' p.  IfiO. 
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service  for  fractures  of  the  thigh  as  well,  and  with  a  firm  bed  gives  great 
ease  and  comfort  to  the  sufferer. 


Fig.  -,5. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  of  opinion  that,  when  both  bones  are  broken  completely 
asunder  by  a  rifle-ball  or  other  large  shot,  the  surgeon  will  not  often  find  it 
*  French  measurement.    1  centimetre     0-3937 1  inch. 
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prudent  to  attempt  to  save  the  limb.  "  In  general,"  lie  says,  "the  commi- 
nution is  even  greater  than  in  fractures  of  tlie  femur.  If  an  attempt  is 
made  to  save  the  limb,  loose  floating  fragments  must  be  removed  and  the 
limb  placed  in  an  easy  position,  being  sustained  by  moderate  lateral  pres- 
sure. Neither  extension  nor  counter-extension  can  generally  be  made  to 
any  purpose. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  absolute  rules  as  to  the  position  which 
the  limb  should  occupy  ;  sometimes  the  fragments  will  be  found  most  at 
rest  when  the  leg  is  made  straight  upon  the  thigh  ;  but  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  position  of  moderate  flexion  will  be  required,  the 
limb  either  resting  upon  its  side,  as  recommended  by  Pott,  or  upon  its 
posterior  surface,  as  is  most  generally  practised. 

"Whatever  form  of  apparatus  may  be  used,  the  foot  will  require  always 
the  support  of  a  foot-board,  and  the  heel  must  never  be  permitted  alone  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  foot."  He  recommends  "a  box  containing  bran, 
as  suggested  by  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  as  being  specially  convenient  iu 
warm  weather,  when  maggots  are  apt  to  infest  suppurating  wounds.  A  box 
constructed  for  this  purpose  should  be  two  or  three  inches  longer  than  the 
leg,  measuring  from  the  middle  of  the  knee,  and  three  inches  wider  than 
the  diameter  of  the  limb  at  its  widest  part. 

"  To  prevent  the  bnin  from  escaping,  a  ijiece  of  cloth  longer  than  the  leg, 
and  about  two  feet  wide,  should  be  laid  inside  the  box,  the  bran  to  be  poured 
into  the  cloth  until  the  box  is  about  one-third  full ;  upon  this  the  limb  is  to 
be  carefully  placed  in  a  straight  position,  and  the  free  upper  extremity  of 
the  cloth  being  pinned  snugly  round  the  thigh,  just  above  the  knee,  the  bran 
must  be  again  poured  in  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  in  contact  with  the  skin, 
and  packed  with  the  fingers.  If  the  woimd  is  covered  with  lint  previously 
spread  with  simple  cerate,  the  bran  may  envelope  the  whole  surface. "* 

In  compound  fracture  of  the  tibia,  occasioned  by  direct  injury,  as  by  a 
kick  from  a  horse,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  accident  in  the  mounted 
branches  of  the  service,  it  is  most  injudicious  to  atlempt  to  heal  the  wound 
by  jilacing  on  it  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  l)lood,  as  it  only  becomes  hard, 
and  prevents  the  escape  of  matter,  which  inviiriahly  follows  such  an  injury, 
and  if  checked  sets  up  irritation  and  itdlaniniation  ;  the  limb  becomes 
swollen  and  painful,  irritative  fever  supervenes,  .and  relief  is  not  given  till 
the  wound  is  opened  and  there  is  free  evacuation  of  the  discharge. 

"  Hicmorrhage,"  remarks  Mr.  Rrichsen,  "is  a  common  complication  of 
compound  fracture  of  the  leg.  When  venous  and  moderate  in  quantity,  it 
may  be  arrested  liy  position  and  cold.  When  arterial  and  aljundant,  pro- 
ceeding from  laceration  of  one  of  the  tiliialn,  the  line  of  practice  to  be 
adopteil  must  to  a  great  extent  be  determined  by  the  situation  of  the  frac- 
ture and  of  the  conccunitant  arterial  wound.  If  tliesc  be  anywhere  above 
*  UiiniiltciM's  '  Mllitiry  Surgery,'  pp.  -11.'),  -110. 
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the  lower  tliird  of  the  liuib,  it  is  useless  for  the  surgeon  to  attempt  to  secure 
the  bleedini^  vessels  by  groping  amongst  and  under  the  deep  muscles  of 
the  limb,  inliltrated  and  disorganised  as  they  are  by  the  injury  and  by  ex- 
travasation. It  is  equally  futile  in  these  cases  to  ligature  the  superficial 
femoral  artery  ;  such  an  operation  either  fails  in  arresting  haimorrhage,  or, 
if  it  stops  the  circulation  sutHciently  for  this,  gives  rise  to  gangrene. 
There  is,  consequently,  no  resource  but  amputation,  and  the  sooner  this  is 
practised  the  better  will  be  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery."* 

Wounds  of' Joints. — In  the  treatment  of  ivomids  of  joints  much  of  the 
success  will  depend  upon  the  size  and  description  of  joint  (wounds  of 
giuglymoid  joints  being  considered  more  dangerous  than  ball  and  socket, 
and  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  tetanus),  the  extent  of  injury  done,  the 
age  and  constitution  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  time  after  receipt  of  injury 
that  treatment  has  been  commenced,  and  the  available  means  for  carrj-ing 
out  that  treatment. 

Mr.  Alcock  divides  the  prospect  of  success  in  such  injuries  into  three 
divisions,  which  are  as  follow,  and  which  embrace  most  important  circum- 
stances for  the  consideration  of  the  surgeon : — 

1.  Favourable  circumstances  :  Cases  admitted  into  a  large,  well-organised, 
and  commodious  hospital  an  hour  or  two  after  the  injury  was  inflicted,  and 
then  treated  to  the  end,  under  the  same  medical  superintendence  and  with 
all  essential  means  for  good  treatment. 

2.  Partially  unfavourable  circumstances  :  Cases  not  immediately  received 
into  a  well-organised  hospital,  subjected  to  some  leagues  of  transport,  or 
passing  part  of  the  lirst  period  in  a  lield  hospital  with  deficient  means,  or 
received  into  a  permanent  hospital  with  lax  discipline. 

3.  Cases  treated  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  or  those  admitted 
into  crowded  hospitals  with  epidemics  prevailing;  means,  either  personal 
or  material,  not  fully  adequate  ;  with  cases  of  wounds  inflicted  after  a 
reverse  in  the  field,  or  long  subjected  to  deficient  means,  discomfort,  and 
imperfect  discipline  of  temporary  (ield  hospitals,  with  one  or  two  days' 
subsequent  transport  to  permanent  hospital  station. 

Patients  who  have  undergone  excision  or  resection  require  constant  care 
and  attention,  abundant  cubic  space,  and  pure  air ;  every  facility  for  securing 
cleanliness,  pmper  dieting,  uursiug,  surgical  skill,  and  most  perfect  rest. 
The  suppuration,  as  a  nile,  is  always  copious,  and  there  is  great  suscepti- 
bility to  pyemic  poisoning.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  calculate  as  to 
the  possibility  of  securing  favourable  conditions  before  resection  or  ex- 
cision is  elected  in  preference  to  amputation,  this  operation  not  requiring 
the  same  amount  of  attention  in  the  after-treatment,  or  the  same  prolonged 
rest  aiul  continenienl  indoors. 

Professor  llannover,()f  ('oponhageu,  is  not  favourable  to  the  operation  of 

*  I'j  iclisi'U's  '  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,'  p.  302,  vol.  i. 
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resection  of  joints.  In  bis  writings  be  says  tbat  be  Ims  formed  his  opinion 
on  the  cases  lie  has  seen  among  the  Danes  who  were  wonnded  during  the 
war  between  Germauy  and  Denmark  in  18G  I,  and,  lieing  one  of  the  mendjers 
of  the  Pension  t'ommittee,  has  liad  an  opportunity  of  annually  inspecting 
these  cases.  "  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  pa.tients  reported  to  be 
cured  were  left  with  useless  dangling  limbs,  and  the  Danish  surgeons,  as 
well  as  the  patients,  both  agree  that  amputation  would  have  been  prefer- 
able ;  for  it  would  have  saved  the  latter  from  being  burdened  with  limbs 
which  are  not  only  cumbersome  and  powerless,  but  also  sources  of  frerpient 
pain,  atrophy  of  the  extremity  in  which  the  resection  has  lieen  performed, 
coldness,  numbness,  and  contractions."* 

Professor  Hannover's  remarks  have  been  reviewed,  and  the  reviewer 
natundly  points  out  that  most  surgeons  nuist  be  familiar  with  some  cases 
in  which  not  only  full  use  of  the  hand  and  fingers  has  been  retained  after 
resection  of  one  of  the  large  joints  of  the  iqiper  extremity,  but  conside- 
rable power  in  certain  movements  of  the  whole  lindi.  Even  one  such 
successful  instance  is  suliicient  to  annul  a  general  condemnation  of  the 
operation  itself. 

Dr.  LoetHer,  of  the  Prussian  iNIedical  Military  Service,  who,  it  appears, 
operated  in  some  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  Professor  Hannover,  savs 
that  in  various  instances  the  Professor  has  relied  upon  certiticates  furnished 
l)y  surgeons  in  different  parts  of  Denmark,  not  for  scieutitic  purposes,  but 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  necessity  for  a  continuance  of  the  pensicju 
to  the  invalided  soldiers  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  tbe  wounds  which 
led  to  the  operation  of  resect  ion. f 

It  is  (|uite  possible,  as  Dr.  Locltler  suggests,  that  the  same  attention  may 
not  have  been  given  to  the  after-treatment  as  in  ( iermaiiy,  and  that  the 
clinuitc  of  Denmark  is  luit  very  favourable  for  patients  after  resection. 

Dr.  Stromcycr  and  other  German  surgeons  lay  parlicular  stress  on  the 
after-treatment  of  resections.  And  the  writer,  from  his  own  experience  in 
these  cases,  has  no  doubt  that,  when  siu'i'essful,  their  success  was  due  to 
special  care  in  the  subsequent  tre;U,ment ;  it  would,  tlieiefore,  be  unjust  to 
cotuleiiin  the  ojieration  of  resection  until  some  furl  her  evidence  has  been 
adduced  against  it. 

Stromoyer  is  in  favour  of  primary  operations  for  resections,  and  does  not 
approve  of  allowing  <'ascs  Tor  jjrimary  resection  to  drift  into  secondary,  in 
order  that  they  may  b('  performed  subperiostally.  He  considers  the  advan- 
tages of  tlie  sub- periosteal  resection  to  be  exaggeraleil.J 

Air.  Krichsen,  in  his  valuable  work  on  surgerj',  gives  (he,  following  as 
inilications  for  excision: — 

1.  iOxcision  may  be  required  in  bad  ccim[ioiiiid  disbicjd  ions  and  fractures 

*  '  Ilrifish  Mi'flii';il  .Juiirniil,' .iMiiiiiiiy  l.^illt,  IsTil. 
i'  ll.kl.,  M.iy  ■J.-tii,  ISJU.  ,].  Il'i'il.,  .'icptuuilxr '.i:!!!!, 
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into  joints,  especiallj' in  gira-shot  injuries,  more  particularly  in  those  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  and  of  the  elbow. 

2.  As  a  substitute  for  amputation  in  cases  in  which  the  joint  is  so  exten- 
sively diseased  that  the  patient  will  be  worn  out  by  the  discharge  or  pain 
unless  it  be  removed.  Here  a  useful  limb  may  be  secured  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  diseased  part. 

3.  In  some  cases  of  articular  disease,  in  which  amputation  would  not  be 
justifiable,  excision  may  be  done  in  order  to  hasten  the  cure,  and  thus  to 
save  years  of  suifering  to  the  patient. 

4.  Excision  may  be  done  in  cases  in  which  amputation  is  not  practicable, 
as  in  disease  of  the  hip-joint  or  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

5.  As  a  substitute  for  other  and  less  efficient  treatment,  in  order  to  restore 
the  utility  of  a  limb  or  joint,  as  in  osseous  anch3'losis  of  the  elbow,  or  in 
faulty  osseous  anchylosis  of  the  knee.* 

Legouest  considers  that  "  the  indications  for  excision  are — when  the 
lesions  of  bone  are  limited  and  the  vessels  are  intact,  when  the  lesions 
of  the  soft  parts  are  to  small  extent,  and  when  it  is  .possible  to  preserve  a 
certain  number  of  muscular  insertions  round  the  joint." 

Guti-shot  and  other  Wounds  (i/'the  Shouklcr-joint. — Should  the  joint  be  laid 
open  by  a  sabre  cut  or  slightly  woimded  by  a  rifle  bullet,  the  soft  parts  not 
much  lacerated,  no  large  vessel  or  nerve  woimded,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  sufferer  good,  the  woimd  ought  to  be  closed  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  by  careful  attention  and  dressing  and  keeping  the  limb  at  rest, 
recovery  may  take  place.  If,  however,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  splin- 
tered, the  articulating  surface  injured,  the  soft  parts  only  slightly  damaged, 
and  no  wound  of  great  vessel  or  nerve,  the  operation  of  excision  is  now 
advocated,  which  in  the  hands  of  British  surgeons  has  been  foiuid  most 
successful  and  has  given  the  sufferer  a  comparatively  useful  limb. 

Mr.  Hennen,  writing  in  1818,  says  :  "  The  operation  of  excision  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  as  recommended  and  practised  by  Boucher,  Thomas,  Moreau, 
and  other  French  surgeons,  and  by  White  and  Park  in  England,  is  a  proposal 
well  known  to  all  military  surgeons.  It  is  not,  however,  one  generally 
adopted.  I  have  never  seen  it  performed  on  the  field,  and  in  hospil.-il 
practice  I  have  only  seen  one  case  of  it.  The  frequency  of  its  performance 
by  M.  Larrey  and  Guthrie  should  encourage  tis  to  hold  the  plan  in  view ; 
but  I  have  not  enlarged  upon  it  as  a  field  operation."  f 

Professor  Longuiorc  records  that,  during  the  Crimean  War,  of  thirteen 
resections  of  the  shoulder-joint  in  the  English  army,  there  was  only  one 
death  ;  eight  of  these  were  prim.Try  and  five  secondary  operations  ;  and 
that  during  the  New  Zealand  campaign  several  resections  were  performed 
■with  remarkably  successful  results. | 

*  Erlchsen's  '  Surgery,'  vol.  ii..  p.  179.  f  Ilennen's  '  Milil.ary  Surgery,'  p.  39. 

J  Longmure  on  'Gun-shot  VVoimds,'  p.  221. 
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Wounds  of  the  Elbow-joint. — The  bones  forming  the  elbow-joint  may  be 
slifjlitly  injured  by  sabre  cut,  bullet,  or  fragment  of  shell.  In  the  event  of 
the  external  wound  being  slight,  and  the  bone  only  partially  damaged,  that 
is,  splintered  about  the  condyles,  olecrenon,  or  radius,  or  if  a  bullet  or  other 
foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  lower  end  of  humerus  or  condyles,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  splinters  or  fragments,  elevate  foreign  body,  close  the 
wound,  and  follow  out  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  treatment.  The  joint  will 
in  all  probability  be  stiff,  but  the  patient  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  fore- 
arm and  hand  ;  and  here  it  is  that  experience  may  do  so  much  in  saving  a 
•wounded  soldier  from  excision  or  amputation.  By  careful  examination 
with  the  finger  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  injury, 
the  exact  condition  of  the  joint  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  necessary 
operative  measures  at  once  carried  out. 

Guthrie  observes  :  "  When  the  articidating  ends  of  the  humerus,  radius, 


Kig.  to.* 

and  idna  are  wholly  or  in  part  injured  l)y  a  musket-ball,  it  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  amputate  the  arm  in  sucli  instances  of  great  miscluef;  an 
operation  wliicli  sliould  be  superseded  by  that  of  excision  of  the  joint." 

Kxcision  of  the  elbow-joint,  in  tlic  liands  of  Mritisli  military  surgeons, 
lias  been  attended  witli  most  happy  results.  'J'lie  writer  has  seen  sonic 
useful  limljs  after  tlic  O|jeralioii,  capable  of  lif I iiig  weiglits,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  pain  and  numbness. 

For  the  more  convenient  treatment  of  excision  or  resection  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  Dr.  .Stromeyer  designed  a  splint  which  I'rofessor  Ksmareh  has  im- 
proved upon,  whereby  the  arm  can  be  raised  up,  without,  the  joint  being 
*  The  wire  ihouW  be  represented  a&  fastened  to  upper  spUnt. 
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disturbed.  This  spliut  is  made  from  two  of  Stromeyer's  arm  splints,  of 
which  the  under  one  is  uncushioned,  but  the  upper  one  is  stuffed  with 
wadding-  and  covered  with  oilclotli,  and  at  the  region  of  the  elljow  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  is  sawn  out  ((ig.  7G).  The  upper  arm-piece  of  this  spliut  is 
retained  in  position  with  forearm  piece  by  means  of  two  hoops  of  strong 
wire.  The  arm  rests  on  this  splint,  which  can  be  raised  by  means  of  the  wire, 
while  the  bandages  and  dressings  are  quickly  removed  from  the  lower 
spliut,  and  after  it  has  been  cleaned  and  wound  dressed,  can  be  replaced. 

Numerous  contrivances  have  been  invented  for  placing  the  elbow  on  after 
resection,  but  an  ordinary  soft  pillow  answers  all  purposes,  on  which  the 

limb  should  rest  in  nearly  the 
extended  position,  so  that  the  cut 
portions  of  the  bones  may  be  in 
close  approximation  with  one  an- 
other. 

"At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,   when    granulations  have 
spnmg  u|i,  the  arm  may  be  put 
Fig.  77.  on  a  slightly  bent  leather  splint, 

and  as  the  healing  goes  on  this 
may  gradually  be  flexed,  until 
at  last  it  is  brought  to  a  riirht 
angle. 

'•Until  the  contraction  of  the 
cicatrix  has  fully  taken  place  and 
the  neighbouring  tissues  are  quite 
lirm,  the  joint  should  be  su]iportcd 
by  one  lateral  leather  sjilinl  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  The 
splint  should  then  be  removed, 
the  arm  put  in  a  sling,  and  passive 
Fig.  78.  motion  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to 

prevent  osseous  anchylosis.""* 
Gvn-shot  Wowids  of  the  Wrint-jnint. — The  wrist  being  a  com]ilicated  joint 
injuries  to  it  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  nmst  serious  results,  and,  as  the 
structures  are  so  superlicial,  resection  as  a  luinuiry  operation  is  not  likely 
to  be  followed  by  favourable  results.  Its  close  connection  with  flexor  and 
extensor  tendons  renders  them  liable  to  consolidation  with  tlicir  sheaths, 
.and  stiffness  of  the  joints.  For  secondary  oiierations.  Mr.  Lister  has  endea- 
voured to  obviate  this  stift'ness  by  suitable  after-treatment. 

Jlr.  MacCormac  reports  most  favourably  on  an  apparatus  of  Professor 
I'^suuirch  for  trc;\ling  cases  of  resection  of  wrist-joint.  "  Tlie  band  and  arm 

*  tiidiscn's  ' bui(ji.rj-,'  vol.  ii.,  Uth  eil.,  ji.  J);;. 
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are  placed  in  a  prone  or  semi-prone  position  on  the  splint  (fig.  77),  whose 
form  is  such  as  to  leave  the  wrist  exposed  and  eas)'  to  be  got  at  for  the 
application  of  dressings.  The  whole  apparatus  en  fonclion,  consisting  of  a 
suspending  rod,  a  plaster  of  Paris  or  other  form  of  bandage,  and  the  splint, 
is  represented  in  tig.  78,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  patient  can  move 
about  in  bed,  or  readjust  the  position  of  his  arm,  is  at  once  perceived."* 

When  tlie  wrist  is  so  severely  injured  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  saving 
it,  amputation  through  the  joint  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

In  applying  bandages  to  the  wrist,  the  fingers  should  be  left  free,  and 
occasionally  moved,  to  prevent  anchj-losis. 

Wounds  of  the  hip-johd  by  a  bullet  penetrating,  or  imbedding  itself  in,  or 
breaking  the  head  or  neck,  or  splintering  in  the  direction  of  the  shaft,  form 
a  class  of  grave  wounds. 

In  wounds  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trochanter,  splintering  into  the  joint,  if 
the  limb  is  not  amputated  or  an  attempt  made  at  excision,  the  case  will 
prove  fatal.  Surgeons  in  former  days  looked  upon  wounds  of  the  hip  as 
certain  death,  but  now  there  is  some  hope  if  excision  or  amputation  be 
performed  or  if  splintered  bone  be  removed. 

Mr.  Ilennen  considers  that  injuries  occasioned  b)'  balls  lodging  near  or 
about  the  joint  of  the  hip  are  among  the  most  serious  in  military  surgery. 
Tlie  fever,  the  profuse  discharge,  the  tedious  exfoliation,  all  tend  to  sink 
the  patient,  and  are  but  too  often  fatal.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  course 
of  the  ball  is  so  obscure,  and  its  place  of  lodgment  so  uncertain,  that  it  cau 
only  be  detected  after  death. 

Mr.  Guthrie  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  in  all  cases  of  accident, 
whether  from  shot,  shell,  or  railway  carriage,  no  man  should  suifer  ampu- 
tation at  the  hip-joint  when  the  thigh  bone  is  entire.  It  should  never 
be  done  in  cases  of  injury  when  the  bone  can  be  sawn  through  imme- 
diately below  tlie  trochanter  m.'ijor,  and  sullicient  flaps  can  be  prescribed  to 
close  the  wound  thus  made.  Cases  requiring  amputation  at  the  hip-joint 
arc  for  a  wound  of  the  artery  accompanied  by  a  fracture  of  the  femur, 
or  in  the  event  of  the  princiiial  artery  being  wounded  during  the  course  of 
treatment. 

The  operation  of  excision  was  i)crf(irmed  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  Schleswig- 
llolstein  campaign,  and  during  the  American  War  of  the  Rebellion  ;  but  (he 
result  has,  with  a  few  exce|)lions,  been  far  from  satisfactory.! 

Tbe  operation  was  lirst  recommended  by  Mr.  (iutlirie  as  a  substitute  for 
amputation  at  the  liip-joint ;  he  limited  the  operation  (o  injuries  of  the  head 
aiui  neck  of  the  bone,  or  with  little  extension  beyond  these  two  parts. 

Mr.  Hamilton  considers  that  wlien  a  b.all  has  entered  the  head,  neck,  or 

*  '  Notes  ami  llccolli  ctluiis  of  an  Atiiliiilnnrn  SiirRi  on,'  ]).  101. 

f  Sec  Giro.  No.  2,  .Siirg.-Oenl.  Ollice,  \\  iisliiiiglun,  .luii.  2,  IKD'.t  lUiiorl  by  As8l«t.- 
Siirg.  (t.  A.  Oils. 
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trochanteric  portion  of  the  femur,  if  any  surgical  operation  is  demanded 
in  these  cases,  it  is  exsection.* 

Legouest,  in  referring  to  gun-shot  'svonnds  of  the  hip-joint,  saj's :  "  Dis- 
articulation practised  immediatclj'  after  receipt  of  a  wound  has  given  such 
bad  results,  that  one  cannot  but  applaud  the  efforts  ■n'hich  have  been  made 
by  military  surgeons  to  replace  it  by  resection,  but  3'et  there  are  cases  when 
this  operation  is  indispensable.  In  comminuted  fractures  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  femur,  caused  by  large  projectiles,  when  the  bone  is  much  broken 
and  when  there  is  much  loss  of  the  soft  parts,  removal  of  the  member  is 
almost  alwaj's  necessary." 

In  fractures  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  when  the  fracture  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  troclianter  or  is  in  the  trochanter  itself,  recovery  is 
possible  without  other  operation  than  extraction  of  the  splinters. 

Woimds  of  the  knce-joiiil  are  most  serious.  The  admission  of  air  into  a 
large  sac,  lined  by  sjiiovial  membrane,  producing  inflammatory  action  ; 
the  missile  probably  injuring  the  cartilage  and  bony  structures,  the  drain 
on  the  constitution  by  profuse  suppuration,  with,  in  all  probability, 
diarrhoea,  hectic  and  blood  poisoning,  render  these  injuries  beyond  hope  of 
recovery  without  surgical  interference. 

The  treatment  generalh'  admitted  as  being  the  best  is  that  of  amputa- 
tion, but  there  are  some  few  advocates  for  conservatism  or  resection. 

Hennen,  after  his  great  experience,  says :  "  In  my  own  practice  I  have 
met  with  only  two  cases  where  the  limb  was  saved  after  serious  injury  to  the 
knee-joint,  and  in  one  of  them  onl_y  was  the  perfect  use  of  it  restored.''! 

Guthrie  considers  that  "wounds  of  the  knee-joint  from  musket-balls, 
with  fracture  of  the  bones  composing  it,  require  immediate  amputation  ; 
for  although  a  limb  maj-  be  sometimes  saved,  it  cannot  be  called  a  recovery, 
or  a  successful  result  whore  the  limb  is  useless.  For  one  limb  thus  saved 
ton  will  be  lost."! 

Longmore  speaks  of  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint  as  being  of  the 
most  hazardous  nature.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  treatment  of  a 
penetrating  gun-shot  wound,  when  the  diagnosis  lias  been  satisfactorily 
established,  is  generally  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  and  difliculty.  The 
necessity  of  amputation,  when  the  articulating  ends  of  eitlier  or  of 
both  of  "the  two  principal  bones  are  broken,  in  addition  to  the  joint  being 
penetrated,  has  hitherto  been  generally  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  field 
practice.  But  tlie  ratio  of  mortality  m  amputations  at  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh  has  f  requentlv  led  surgeons  to  resort  tn  other  modes  of  treatment. 
Resection  has  been  tried,  but  with  comparative!}'  little  success  in  field 
practice. 

Dr.  Blacleod,  who  appears  to  have  taken  a  spcci.al  interest  in  this  class  of 

•  It:imilton's  '  Jfilitary  Surgery,'  p.  400. 
f  Ilonncn's  '  military  Surgery,"  p.  159. 
j  Guthrie's  '  Comuieutarics'  p.  S2. 
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wounds,  visited  every  one  he  could  hear  of  in  camp  while  in  the  Crimea, 
and  avers  that  he  never  met  with  one  instance  of  recovery  in  which  the 
joint  was  distinctly  opened  and  the  bones  much  injured  by  the  ball,  unless 
the  limb  was  removed.* 

Stromeycr  recommends  primary  amputation  for  gun-shot  injuries  of  the 
knee-joint.  He  is  not  in  favour  of  resection,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  Professor 
Laufjenbeck,  whose  system  is  non-interference. 

Le.ijouest  doubts  whether  resection  of  the  Icnce  can  ever  be  substituted  as 
a  jieneral  rule  for  amputation  of  thigh  in  army  surgery.  Amputation  is  so 
serious  a  matter,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  renounce  it,  and  to  have  re- 
course to  resection  under  certain  conditions — that  is  to  say,  when  the  wound 
is  slight ;  when  the  KufTcrer  is  young  and  healthy  ;  wlien  he  need  not  be 
carried  any  distance;  when  he  may  be  placed  alone  in  salubrious  air,  with 
all  the  resources  of  surgery  and  hygiene.  Tliese  conditions,  he  says,  are 
unhappily  very  rare  in  campaigning,  and  the  impossibility  of  combating 
them  retards  the  possibility  of  resection  in  the  surgery  of  war. 

Gordon  mentions  that  during  the  siege  of  Paris  the  experience  gained 
seems  to  have  conlirmcd  the  correctness  of  the  rule  that  amputation  should 
be  performed  in  all  cases  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  knee-joint;  at  the 
same  time,  it  showed  tlic  impracticability  of  making  it  absolute,  there  having 
undoubtedh'  occurred  some  cases  in  which  deviation  from  it  took  place  with 
every  prospect  of  saving  the  limb,  although  tlie  patients  had,  in  the  first 
period  of  treatment,  to  suffer  a  degree  of  inflammation  and  subsequent 
suppuration  tliat  seriously  jeopardised  their  livcs.f 

Excision  of  the  knee-joint  is  an  operation  which  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  imder  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  when  every  possible 
care  and  attention  can  be  given  to  the  after-treatment ;  when  the  patient 
can  have  good  air  and  diet,  and  every  appliance  that  the  surgeon  may 
rnrpiiro.  These  circumstances  are  not  likely  to  exist  in  the  tield,  though 
they  may  be  available  in  stationary  liospitals. 

The  safest  course  to  adopt  is  to  amputate  at  the  lower  tliird  of  the  thigli, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  as  inflammatory  symptoms  soon  set  in 
after  such  injuries,  followed  by  suppuration  of  the  joint;  abscesses  appear 
among  tlie  muscles  of  the  thigh,  burrowing  along  the  bone  after  depriving 
it  of  its  covering  ;  the  ]mlient.  rapidly  becomes  exhausted  by  hectic,  when 
interference  by  amputation  will  be  too  late. 

When  the  end  of  t  he  femur  has  not  been  injured,  it  lias  lieen  proposed  to 
amputate  at  the  Unee,  leaving  the  bone  intact  ;  this  has  not  iieen  found  a 
suci'essrul  operation,  as  it  has  been  attended  with  great  suppuration,  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  and  prolonged  suifering. 

Shoulfl  an  attempt  be  made  to  save  the  limb,  (he  treatment  should  be 

*  Mnclood's  '  Notes  (id  tlie  Surfjory  of  tlm  War  hi  tin-  Ci'iincii,'  p.  :iIO. 
f  '  IjCssons  in  Surgery  and  llygiciic,'  [t.  15T. 
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strictly  antiphlogistic,  the  application  of  cold  and  leeches  to  the  joint. 
The  joint  should  be  perfectly  fixed.  LanRcnbeck  recommends  plaster  of 
Paris  bandages.  There  should  be  no  pressure.  Wounds  should  be  enlarged 
to  admit  of  free  discharge.    The  diet  should  be  good  and  the  air  pure. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  freely  incise  the  joint,  based  on  the  result  of 
accidents  in  civil  life,  where  the  joint  has  been  extensively  opened  and  very 
little  harm  followed;  but  what  little  experience  we  have  on  this  subject 
is  most  unpromising. 

When  a  l)all  is  lodged  in  the  joint,  Mr.  Guthrie  is  of  opinion  that  an 
attempt  should  first  be  made  to  try  and  extract  it  without  extensively 
opening  the  joint ;  if  that  is  not  possible,  amputation  or  excision  had  better 
be  performed.  If,  he  says,  a  ball  lodge  in  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  cannot  readily  be  extracted,  the  wound 
should  be  healed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  although  it  may  cause  some 
little  inconvenience  to  the  knee-joint,  the  limb  and  the  life  of  the  patient 
may  be  saved. 

/);  invited  wounds  of  l.lie  knee-joint,  if  not  complicated,  it  is  best  to  try 
and  save  the  limb,  by  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wounds  together  by  means 
of  silver  wire  sutures  ;  exclude  the  air,  and  keep  the  joint  at  perfect  rest. 
Instances  are  on  record  of  recovery  from  such  injuries. 

7V/e  patella  is  occasionally  fractured  with  a  bullet  or  other  missile,  and 
if  complicated  with  injuries  to  the  other  bones  it  will  be  impossible  to  save 
the  limb.  .Should,  however,  the  patella  be  struck  in  front  and  only  split, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  limb. 

In  all  injuries  to  the  patella  tlie  limb  should  be  placed  in  the  straight 
position,  with  a  well-padded  splint  underneath,  and  heel  slightly  raised. 

Wonnds  of  the  Ankle-joint.- — In  these  injuries  much  depends  on  the 
amount  of  damage  done  to  guide  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment.  If  the 
bones  are  not  extensively  injured,  and  the  posterior  artery  and  ners-es 
intact,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  foot;  but,  like  all  injuries  to 
joii\ts  in  which  the  surgeon  might  wish  to  save  the  limb,  and  indeed  where 
it  might  he  considered  advisable,  the  circumstances  as  regards  care,  atten- 
tion, &c..  as  already  described,  should  inlhience  him. 

Stromeyer,  in  wounds  of  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation,  recommends  the 
ex))octant  treatment.  He  is  opposed  to  resection  of  this  joint,  which  was  not 
successful  in  the  war  of  1870-71.  His  plan  of  treating  gun-shot  wounds 
of  the  ankle  is  simply  to  keej)  tlie  parts  perfectly  innnovable,  and  extract 
tlie  pieces  of  splintered  bone  as  they  become  detached. 

Langenlieck  is  in  favour  of  resection,  wliicli  operation  he  performed  ■n'ith 
success  in  the  German-Danish  AVar  of  1S(!4,  and  the  Hohemian  War  of 
ISCiCi.  He  lias  had  nine  recoveries  out  of  eleven  operations.  He  rec(nn- 
mends  sub-periosfeal  resection,  and  complete  immobilisation  of  tlic  parts 
after  the  operation. 
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Erichsen  considers  that  if  the  bones  be  not  too  extensively  comminuted, 
an  attempt,  and  probably  a  successful  one,  may  be  made  to  save  the  limb. 
In  sucb  cases,  extraction  of  fragments  and  excision  of  the  splintered  ends 
are  necessary ;  and  modified  operations,  partial  excision  by  means  of 
gouge,  forceps,  and  Hey's  saw,  will  be  found  more  successful  than  the 
formal  operation. 

If  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  have  been  cut  across,  and  the  bones  very 
extensively  shattered,  amputation  will  be  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

Legouest  admits  there  are  many  instances  of  success  when  resection  of 
the  ankle-joint  has  been  performed,  but  considers  that  the  seriousness  of 
lesions  of  tliis  articulation,  the  danger  of  the  operation,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  definite  results,  justify  liim  in  rejecting  resection  of  this  joint  in  a 
general  way,  as  he  has  already  rejected  that  of  the  wrist. 

Wonnd.t  of  the  Font. — Tlie  bones  of  tlie  foot,  when  injured  by  rifle-ball  or 
other  missile,  present,  as  a  rule,  serious  complications — being  numerous, 
of  soft  texture,  and  liable  to  run  into  a  state  of  caries  from  the  slightest 
injury. 

There  ma}'  be  injury  of  some  of  the  many  tendons,  of  the  vessels,  nerves, 
and  strong  fascia. 

It  is  dilHcidt  to  extract  splinters  or  foreign  bodies,  and,  if  the  wound  of 
the  bone  is  extensive,  an  attempt  to  save  the  foot  is  not  recommended,  as 
the  disease  produced  will  ultimately  render  amputation  neccssarv,  which,  Lf 
done  at  lirst,  would  prevent  much  suffering.  When  it  is  decided  to  inter- 
fere by  operation,  the  foot,  or  part  of  it,  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A  missile  will  sometimes  lodge  in  one  of  the  bones  forming  the  foot, 
doing  but  slight  injury  to  tlie  surrounding  textures.  An  attempt  should 
then  be  made  to  remove  it  or  the  bone. 

Woiiii/L'i  of  I  tones  of  the.  Toes. — In  woimds  of  the  bones  of  the  tops,  onlj' 
such  as  arc  exlcnsiv(^ly  fractured,  or  when  the  tendons  and  vessels  .'ire  lorn, 
should  be ampuliited.  ISIuch  (■.•in  always  be  done  by  removal  of  splinters  of 
the  bone,  foreign  bodies,  and  strict  aiitiplilogistic  treatment. 
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WOUNDS  OF  NERVES  AND  TENDONS. 

Nerves  may  be  injured  by  contusion,  compression,  or  distension,  by 
laceration,  by  partial  or  whole  division,  by  puncture  or  incision.  Foreign 
bodies  may  be  imbedded  in  theui,  or  they  may  be  included  in  a  ligiiture, 
any  of  which  may  give  rise  to  most  serious  sj^mptoms,  both  local  and 
constitutional — such  as  intolerable  pain,  inflammation,  contraction  of 
muscles,  tetanus. 

Trecdmctit. — If  exposed,  the  parts  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  all 
foreign  bodies  removed  that  may  be  present,  healing  by  the  first  intention 
being  promoted  and  perfect  rest  secured  to  the  sufferer.  The  local  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  fomentations  with  poppies,  poultices,  or  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  according  to  the  sensations  of 
the  patient,  as  some  will  appreciate  heat,  and  others  cold.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  administer  purgatives. 

When  the  inflammation  runs  high,  benefit  may  be  derived  from  antimony, 
opium,  or  hyosciamus,  the  antimony  being  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up 
a  state  of  nausea. 

After  a  wound  has  healed,  the  cicatrix  may  press  on  a  nerve  and  cause 
great  suffering.  Friction  and  gentle  exercise  may  relieve  the  symptoms. 
Warren  has  dissected  the  nerve  from  such  a  position,  without  dividing  or 
otherwise  injuring  it. 

The  local  application  of  belladonna,  chloroform,  aconite,  blisters,  subcu- 
t.aneous  injection  of  morphia,  administration  of  mercury,  or  divison  of 
nerve  may  be  tried. 

Tendons  may  be  divided  bv  sword-cut  or  other  sharp  weapon,  or  rnp- 
turod  by  over-exertion,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  limb  in  such 
a  position  th.at  the  muscles  may  be  relaxed,  and  so  approximate  the  divided 
ends.  When  union  has  taken  place,  the  supjilcness  of  tlic  jiarts  should  be 
restored  by  friction  and  warm  sea-water  douches,  for,  if  neglected,  stift"- 
ness  and  weakness  of  the  limb  may  continue  for  a  long  time. 

When  the  tendo-Achillis  has  been  cut  or  ruptured,  an  ajjparatus  may  be 
constructed  by  placing  a  strap,  like  a  dog  collar,  above  the  knee,  from 
which  a  cord  "is  attached  to  a  loop  in  the  back  of  a  shoe  or  slipper  ;  by 
tightening  the  cord  the  muscles  arc  relaxed. 

When  the  exterior  tendons  of  the  lingers  are  divided,  the  hand  must  bo 
placed  in  the  straight  position  by  being  laid  on  a  spliut. 
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LEEDS  cScWEST-RIDING 
MEDICO-CHIRURCICAL  SOCIETY 

ANAESTHESIA. 

Chloroform. — The  use  of  cliloroform  as  nn  aniesthetic  in  mitigating  the 
sufferings  of  wounded  men  and  of  patients  undergoing  operations,  has 
been  admitted  by  all  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings. 

When  possible,  it  should  be  administered  for  all  operations,  and  for 
dressing  wounds  when  the  subjects  are  very  sensitive,  the  usual  precautions 
being  adopted  as  regards  the  wishes  of  the  patient,  the  condition  of  the 
circulation,  respiration,  and  having  at  hand  means  for  using  artilicial 
respiration,  galvanism,  ammonia,  and  a  forceps  or  hook  for  drawing  the 
tongue  forward.  The  experience  of  the  writer  is  that  recently  wounded 
soldiers  are  very  easily  placed  luider  the  influence  of  chloroform,  much 
more  so  than  chronic  cases,  and  that  it  decidetUy  relieves  the  nervous 
shock.  Recently  wounded  require  no  preparation  for  its  administration, 
but  in  chronic  cases  it  is  always  best  not  to  give  food  for  two  or  three 
hours  beforehand  ;  but  a  little  stimulant,  such  as  wine  or  brandy,  about 
half  an  hour  l)efore  the  chloroform  is  administered. 

As  a  guide  to  complete  amesthesia,  Uryant  lays  down  the  rule  that, 
"When  the  upper  eyelid  can  be  raised  without  muscular  resistance,  and 
no  muscular  contraction  is  caused  by  touching  the  cornea,  the  patient  is, 
as  a  rule,  sufficiently  under  tlie  infiueucc  of  the  anesthetic  for  surgical 
purposes."* 

Dr.  Snow  considers  t:hat  "Chloroform  maybe  given  with  safety  and 
advantage  to  every  patient  who  requires,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  undergo, 
a  surgical  oficration.  A  state  of  great  depression  from' injury  or  disease 
docs  not  contraindicate  tlio  use  of  chloroform.  Tiiis  agent  acts  as  a 
stimulant  in  tlie  first  instance,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  and 
enabling  the  patient,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  to  go  t iirougli  an  operation 
better  than  if  lie  were  conscious." 

Chloroform  and  otlier  aiui'sthetics  should  lie  most  carefully  treasured  by 
the  army  surgeon,  and  no  waste  alhiweil.  It  is  sometimes  dillirult  l(i  pro- 
cure it  in  MUllicient  fpiantity,  cspc('ially  after  severe  engagements,  wlien 
every  drop  is  worth  its  wciglit  in  gold. 

Klkr.r  is  luiw  much  used  by  tlie  Americans,  and  has  obtained  tlic  credit 
of  being  much  safer  tlian  chloroform.  Il  has,  liowever,  two  great  disad- 
vantages, which  are,  that  it  requires  a  birge  quantity  to  produce  ana'.sthesia  ; 
also,  a  bulky  instnnuetit  for  its  adminislration — botli  of  some  conse(picncc 
*  'Tho  I'rHCticc  of  Surgery,'  by  Uryant,  p.  lOia. 
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on  active  service.  I  have  frequently  administered  it  with  Mr.  Morgan's 
apparatus,  and  found  it  highly  satisfactory. 

Ether  having  the  reputation  of  being  safer  than  chloroform,  it  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  inconvenience  attending  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  the  inhaler  should  prevent  its  being  used  in  warfare. 
Our  combatant  brethren  never  hesitate  to  transport  enormous  implements 
of  destruction ! 

Shock.  —  The  constitutional  disturbance  which  takes  place  on  a  man 
being  wounded  is  described  as  the  shock.  This  differs  in  severity  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  being  influenced  by  moral  character,  intelligence,  state  of 
health,  and  nature  of  wound.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  conical  bullets 
from  a  rifle  cause  greater  shock  than  round.  As  a  rule,  the  greater  the 
injury  the  more  intensifled  the  shock.  At  the  same  time  there  are  ex- 
amples of  very  severe  wounds  and  but  little  shock,  and  vice  versa.  Mr. 
Guthrie  mentions  a  case  of  a  soldier  at  Talavera,  who  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  12-pound  shot,  which  drove  some  bone  into,  and  some  brain  out 
of,  his  head.  He  was  walking  about,  complaining  but  little  immediately 
after  the  accident,  although  he  died  subsequently.  My  experience  is,  that 
all  wounded  suffer  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  from  shock,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  feebleness  of  pulse,  cold  perspiration,  change  of  colour,  and 
disquietude  of  mind  ;  the  more  aggravated  form,  where  large  joints  are 
injured,  long  bones  fractured  or  cavities  opened,  being  fainting,  mental 
agony,  loss  of  reason,  convulsions,  hiccup,  vomiting,  irregular  chills,  sense 
of  weight,  collapse,  all  of  which  are  most  unfavourable  symptoms,  and 
their  continuance  sufhcient  to  cause  great  alarm. 

The  shock  may  not  be  established  for  some  little  time  after  receipt  of 
injury,  an  interval  which  dift'ers  in  duration,  mainly  in  accordance  with  the 
severity  of  the  wound,  the  agency  by  which  the  injury  has  been  iuflicted, 
and  probably  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

The  treatment  consists  in  administering  consolation  or  encouragement, 
cordials,  beef  tea,  wine,  or  brandy. 
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AMPUTATION. 

Undeh  this  heading  will  first  be  considered  the  question  as  to  the  proper 
period  for  performing  amputation  for  wounds  requiring  it  in  warfare; 
secondly,  cases  demanding  it ;  and,  thirdly,  the  most  approved  methods 
of  operating. 

As  to  the  proper  period  for  amputating,  the  subject  has  been  pretty 
well  discussed  and  exhausted  years  ago  ;  but  in  an  essay  like  this,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  give  the  opinions  of  some  competent  authorities  r — 

Ambrose  Pare  considered  amputation  should  be  iierformed  while  the 
wounded  were  in  sight  of  the  liattle-lield. 

Wiseman  recommends  to  cut  oil  the  limb  while  the  soldier  is  heated  and 
in  mettle. 

Hunter  is  of  opinion  tliat  amputation  sliould  not  be  performed  mitil 
subsidence  of  the  first  inflammation.  lie  probably  formed  his  opinion 
from  cases  occurring  in  civil  practice. 

.John  Hell,  writing  in  1800,  after  describing  wounds  in  which  the  loss 
of  the  limb  is  inevitable,  says,  "Amputation  should,  in  tliosc  cases  where 
the  limb  is  plainly  and  irrecoverably  disordered,  be  jierformed  upon  tlie 
spot." 

Mr.  Hennen  remarks,  in  his  work,  1818:  "The  ])ropriety  of  amputation 
in  the  tiehl  being  aflmitted,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  Wliat  is 
the  proper  period — instantly  on  receipt  of  the  wound,  or  consecutively 
The  practical  r('[)ly  is  with  as  lit  lb'  delay  as  jiossiblc."  He,  however, 
further  on,  qualili(^s  this  by  saying  (referring  to  the  surgeon),  "  Hut  lie  will 
betray  a  miserable  want  of  science,  indeed,  if,  in  tlie  cr<i\vd  of  sufferers, 
he  indiscriminately  amjiutates  the  weak,  the  tcrrilied,  the  sinking,  and  the 
determined.  While  lu^  is  giving  his  aid  to  a  few  of  the  latter  class,  en- 
couragement aiul  cordials  will  soon  make  a  change  in  llie  state  of  the 
weakly  and  terrified.  When,  therefore,  he  finds  a  patient  with  feebleness 
and  concentration  of  pulse,  faintness,  mental  agony,  loss  of  reason,  con- 
vulsions, hiccup,  vomiting,  irrc'gular  chills,  with  stiffness  of  the  whole 
Ijody,  iniiversal  feeling  of  cold  and  Tujmliness,  with  sense  of  weight, 
change  of  colour,  and  other  synqitoms  of  collapse,  he  waits  patiently  for  a 
return  of  life— he  ;idministers  wine,  warmlh,  and  cordials." 

Mr.  I.otigmore  considers  that,  in  respect  lo  th(^  particular  time  at,  wliich 
primary  amputat.ion  is  f,o  be  performed,  the  general  practice  of  the  present 
day  is,  when  the  operation  is  iuevitablc,  Lo  [lerform  it  as  soon  as  il  can  be 
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done,  provided  the  more  intense  effects  of  the  "  shock,"  where  it  has  super- 
vened on  the  injury,  have  passed  away. 

Mr.  Guthrie  is  of  opinion  that  when  the  wound  of  an  extremity  is  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  saving  the  limb  by  successful 
treatment,  it  should  be  amputated  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and,  further,  the 
advantageous  results  of  primary  amputations,  or  those  done  -n-ithin  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  or  at  most  forty  hours,  over  secondary  amputations,  or 
those  done  at  the  end  of  several  days,  or  of  three  or  four  weeks,  have  been 
so  fully  and  firmly  established  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  any  dispute. 

In  the  German  medical  service  primary  amputations  are  discouraged  at 
the  bandage  places  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  in 
consequence  of  an  operation  of  the  kind  taking  up  so  much  of  the  surgeon's 
and  attendants'  time,  when  other  wounded  might  be  relieved,  and  not  from 
any  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  primary  operations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  perform  primary  amputation  or  resection  for 
all  cases  requiring  them  on  the  field,  would  necessitate  a  very  large  staff  of 
surgeons,  and  consequently'  these  operations  can  but  seldom  take  place  at 
the  first  line  of  surgical  assistance. 

Amputations  in  warfare  have  for  a  verj'  long  time  been  divided  into 
primary'  and  secondary,  by  which  is  imderstood  amputations  performed 
immediately  after  receipt  of  wounds,  or  at  an  indefinite  period,  without 
reference  to  condition  of  the  patient.  Mr.  Alcock  has  introduced  a  third 
period,  "the  intermediary;"  which  three  have  been  accepted  by  many 
surgeons  to  denote  periods  in  which  anqnitation  may  or  may  not  be  per- 
formed, but  with  reference  to  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Alcock  obser\'es  :  "The  generality  of  authors,  in  defining  primary 
and  secondary  amputations,  confine  the  one  to  the  first  period,  and  the  other 
to  the  third  ;  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  second?"  It  is  not  enough,  in  his 
opinion,  to  say  "  there  are  two  sets  of  operations,  primary  and  secondary  ; 
the  greater  mortality  is  in  the  latter,  therefore  the  former  is  the  most 
advantageous — a  summary  mode  of  settling  the  question,  which  would  be 
most  desirable  were  it  just  and  conclusive,  as  the  numerical  dilfcreuce  is 
distinct.  There  are,  at  least,  certain  chisses  of  causes  the  influence  of 
which  should  be  correlative  and  equal  in  tlie  two  opposing  sets  of  opera- 
tions before  the  numerical  comparison  of  results  cau  be  final."  Those  he 
considers  are:  1.  The  nature  of  the  original  injury.  2.  The  general  con- 
stitution, depending  upon  the  organisation  and  previous  health  and  habits 
of  the  patient,  and  the  particular  condition  of  the  jieriod  referred  to.  3.  The 
mode  of  operation  (in  which  the  time  occupied  is  included),  and  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  some  easily,  and  others  with  diiUculty,  appre- 
ciated and  defined.  4.  The  after-treatment,  with  which  the  locale,  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  many  other  features  enter.  5.  The  complexion 
of  the  mind,  and  the  consequent  mental  influence  which  may  be  beneficial 
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or  deleterious  to  a.  high  degree.  lie  defines  the  three  periods  as  follows : — 
Primary,  or  the  period  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  appear- 
ance of  inflammatory  symptoms;  intermediary,  or  the  period  when  the 
inflammatory  action  has  commenced,  and  is  more  or  less  capable  of  dis- 
turbing the  animal  economy ;  secondary,  when  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  and  sympathetic  fever  have  abated,  that  is,  when 
the  suppurative  stage  is  fully  established. 

Mr.  Hamilton  divides  the  periods  into  immediate,  primary,  secondary, 
and  intermediate.  The  flrst  period,  or  immediate,  are  those  which  are 
made  immediately,  or  within  a  very  short  time  of  the  receipt  of  injury. 
The  term  cannot  with  propriety  be  applied  to  amputations  made  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Primary  amputations  are  those  XTiade  during 
the  flrst  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hours  ;  but  not  until  after  the 
severity  of  the  shock  has  passed  off,  or  more  or  less  complete  reaction  has 
taken  place  in  the  general  system.  Secondary  amputations  are  those  made 
after  the  inflammation  consequent  u])on  the  injury  has  in  some  measure,  if 
not  altogether,  subsided,  when  suppuration  has  commenced,  or  even  at  a 
much  later  day. 

The  intermediate  period,  or  that  intervening  between  the  primary  and 
secondarj'  periods,  he  calls  the  period  of  congestion  or  of  inflammation, 
and  points  out  that  the  dangers  of  amputation  at  this  period  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

Legouest  divides  the  periods  into  immediate,  mediate,  and  idterior.  The 
first  are  such  as  are  performed  before  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  have 
developed  themselves  ;  the  second  such  as  are  performed  during  the  acute 
state  of  inflammation;  and  the  third  such  as  take  place  when  tlie  lesion 
has,  so  to  speak,  become  local  and  assumed  (  lie  cliaracterof  a  local  aifection. 
With  regard  to  the  first  period  of  Hamilton,  or  that  prior  to  the  "shock," 
it  has  been  denied  Ijy  some  surgeons  tliat  any  shock  follows  a  wound  suffi- 
cient to  prove  a  bar  to  operative  measures  being  carried  out.  Tliis  opinion 
lias  been  advcjcated  by  Dr.  Ilulcliinson  and  other  medical  ollicers  of  the 
navy  ;  but  in  t.lieir  service  wounded  men  are  seen  immediately  afler  rec(!i]it 
of  injury  anil  liefore  the  symploms  of  the  shock  have  been  established, 
whereas  in  the  army  the  surgeon  may  not  see  the  sufferer  for  s(!vcral  hours, 
when  in  all  probability  he  lias  endured  much  suffering  and  may  be  more  or 
less  prostrated. 

Mr.  Macleod  has  observed  several  instances  in  whi(!h  the  shock  was 
delayed,  the  depressing  influence  not.  being  felt  until  some  little  time 
after  the  injury.  Mr.  JIaniillon  says  that  he  has  never  met  wilh  these 
examples, exccptwiien  some  visceral  lesion  or  the  rupture  of  a  large  blood- 
vessel has  accompanied  the  accident ;  he  does  not,  however,  deny  that  the 
nervous  agitation  may  be  delayed  in  some  cases,  but  is  of  opiuioii  that  the 
condition  is  a  rare  phenomenon. 
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The  fear  of  iimputatiug,  or,  iu  fact,  performing  any  operation  for  relief  of 
a  wounded  soldier,  in  consequence  of  nervous  agitation  or  shocl<,  is,  in  tlie 
opinion  of  tlae  writer,  much  exaggerated.  With  one  exception,  he  has  never 
seen  the  great  depression  so  often  described,  and  that  was  in  a  soldier 
suffering  from  shell  wounds  of  both  knee-joints  received  in  the  trenches 
before  Sevastopol. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  when  amputation  is  necessary,  it  should 
be  performed  at  once,  the  coudition  of  the  sufferer  being  duly  considered 
— that  is,  if  the  shook  exists  to  an  alarming  extent,  it  is  best  to  delay  the 
operation,  and  aduiiuister  cordials,  apply  warmth  to  the  extremities,  and 
wait  till  reaction  is  established;  but  if  it  be  not  very  intense,  the  opera- 
tion can  be  performed,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  INIacleod  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  chloro- 
form, that  bj-  its  use  the  fear  of  intensifying  the  shock  is  obviated. 

Amputations  after  inflammatory  action  has  set  in  have  been  attended 
by  most  unsatisfactory  results.  Legouest  remarks  on  bis  so-called  Piriode  ', 
Mediate:  ''It  is  certain  that  a  man  who  is  operated  on  the  day  after  he 
was  wounded  is  not  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  amputation  had  been  per  - 
formed immediately  after  the  accident ;  he  suffers  more  or  less  mentally 
as  well  as  physically  ;  but  the  appearance  of  fever  is  a  pathological  phe- 
nomenon of  great  importance,  which  marks  between  the  period  of  imme- 
diate and  mediate  amputation  a  line  of  demarcation  which  it  is  impossible 
to  confound." 

Operations  or  examination  of  wounds  .should  never  be  performed  during 
the  period  of  inflammation,  when  the  constitution  is  in  a  most  unfavour- 
able condition  for  such  undertakings,  and  more  liable  to  induce  pvivniia 
or  osteo-myelitis. 

.John  Bell  remarks  on  this  subject  :  "You  must  never  aniput.ite  during 
pain,  fever,  convulsions,  great  swelling  of  the  linili,  but  most  especially 
during  high-coloured  inflammation,  which  betokens  approaching  gangrene  ; 
then  the  disease  is  in  the  constitiilion." 

Secondary  amputations  are  not  as  successful  in  military  as  civil  practice, 
when  the  operation  is  generally  performed  for  disease  and  not  injury.  In 
warfare  the  cases  requiring  it  arc — profuse  h.Tmorrhage,  wliich  does  not 
admit  of  the  ordinary  measures  of  siqipression  ;  gun-shot  fractures,  when 
the  bones  do  not  unite,  and  the  patient,  is  worn  out  with  suppuration,  irri- 
tation, necrosis,  caries,  and  all  the  painful  accomiianiments  of  a  shattered 
and  useless  limb  ;  and  cases  when  traumatic  gangrene  has  attacked  a 
severely  contused  limb. 

Patients  who  have  been  siibjected  to  secondary  amiiutation  should  be 
[ilaced  in  most  favourable  liygienic  conditions;  tlieir  C()Uslituti<ms  having 
already  suffered  renders  tliem  pccuUarly  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  pvivmia, 
sloughing,  and  phagediena. 
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Ca.^es  demandhuj  anipuUUion. — In  wounds  of  extremities  those  cases  will 
be  found  described  according  to  particular  regions,  but  here  they  will  be 
considered  generally. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured,  and  there  is  laceration  of  the  main  arterial 
trunk  supplying  the  limb,  provided  the  vessel  cannot  be  tied. 

W'lien  tliere  is  a  fracture  complicated  with  destruction  of  the  principal 
arterial  and  nervous  trunks  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  large  limb. 

When  a  whole  limb  is  carried  off,  a  ragged  stump  merely  being  left. 

When  there  is  a  comminuted  fracture,  accompanied  with  extensive  lesion 
of  the  soft  parts,  or  with  rupture  of  the  principal  artery  and  nerve. 

When  a  limb  is  completely  crushed  and  disorganised. 

When  there  is  a  compound  fracture  of  a  large  limb,  with  rupture  of  the 
principal  artery  and  nerve. 

When  the  principal  vessels  and  soft  parts  have  been  carried  away,  though 
the  bone  be  uninjured. 

(jun-shot  woimds  involving  the  interior  of  the  knee-joint. 

Extensive  injuries  of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  and  ankle  joints,  may 
re(|uire  amputation;  but  unless  there  is  splintering  into  the  shaft  of  the 
long  bones,  loss  of  soft  parts,  or  injuries  of  the  principal  artery  and  nerve, 
resection  or  excision  shoidd  be  performed. 

Aiii./iuf.dlioii.  "nil  disart'widat.ion  maybe  performed  by  the  circular  method, 
the  oval,  by  tlaps  of  different  shapes,  and  by  skin  flaps  with  a  circular  cut 
through  the  mu-iclcs. 

Aliich  disi'ussiou  has  taken  pl.acc  as  to  w'hich  is  the  best  ]ilan  during  war- 
fan^  The  circular  method  was  generally  ])ractised  by  the  German  surgeons 
during  the  Franco-tierman  War,  anfl  was  attended  by  satisfactory  results. 

To  ilecide  as  to  the  most  suitable  form  of  operation,  much  will  depend 
upiiii  the  position  of  the  sufferer,  as  in  a  permanent  hospital  there  is  no 
reason  why  flaps  including  muscles  should  not  be  made,  the  gre.'it  olijection 
to  them  in  the  held  hospitals  being  the  weight  and  li.ability  to  displace- 
ment in  transport,  causing  the  wound  to  open,  .and  in  all  probability  their 
own  loss  from  sloimliing.  The  operations  recommended  for  injuries  when 
an  tinny  is  moving  are  skin  l!a[)s  and  circular  cut  tlirough  the  muscdes. 
Till'  advantages  of  these  operations  are — that  the  flaps  .are  not  so  liable  to 
be  ilisplai'cd  in  transport;  there  is  less  care  rei|uired  in  the  after-treat- 
ment, and  it  has  been  suggested  liy  many  authorities  thai  the  skin  forms 
a  better  covering  to  the  end  of  the  bone  than  muscle,  and  is  more  in  ac- 
cordatice  with  nature,  none  of  those  parts  of  the  body  where  tliere  is 
most  (iressure  having  other  covering  than  skin,  'i'lie  l.ale  iM r.  Tciil  prac- 
tised aiii|iiit;ition  by  the  rectangular  flaps,  anterior  being  long  and  posterior 
short.  The  rlisadvantages  of  this  plan  of  operati(Mi  consist,  in  the  necessity 
of  .sawing  the  bone  at  a  higher  point  when  one  lon^  flap  is  made,  than  wlieu 
two  shorter  ones  of  c(|ual,  or  nearly  eipial,  length  are  lashioned. 
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In  gun-shot  wounds,  it  appears  especially  unsuited,  as  in  many  injuries 
requiring  amputation  good  double  flaps  may  be  formed  from  the  soft 
parts,  and  a  joint  saved.  Take,  for  instance,  injuries  below  the  knee  or 
elbow,  in  which,  if  one  long  anterior  flap  was  formed,  it  must  be  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  joint  and  the  consequent  increased  risk  to  the  life  of  the 
sufferer  by  high  amputation. 

Double  Anynitation. — It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  soldier  has  two  limbs 
so  severely  injured  that  amputation  of  both  is  necessary.  The  writer  had 
an  opportunity,  during  the  Crimean  War,  of  seeing  one  instance  of  this 
description  of  injury,  in  which  he  performed  amputation  of  one  leg  above 
the  knee,  while  his  colleague  removed  the  other  shortly  afterwards. 

Double  amputation  has  been  performed  at  the  same  time  by  different 
surgeons,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  continuance  of  shock  to  the  system  by 
simply  making  one  operation  ;  but  to  undertake  anything  so  serious,  the 
surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as,  if  he  is  greatly 
depressed  with  continuance  of  the  shock,  the  performing  of  a  double  am- 
putation might  be  followed  by  most  serious  consequences.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  be  better  to  remove  one  limb  first,  and  after  the 
shock  produced  by  the  operation  has  passed  off  to  remove  the  other.  There 
is  no  doulit,  however,  that  if  the  sufferer  could  bear  the  double  operation 
at  the  same  time,  the  prospects  would  be  more  favourable. 

Amputation  performed  in  an  atmosphere  disinfected  by  Lister's  carbo- 
lised  spray  may  be  attended  by  most  favourable  results,  but  in  the  field 
such  niceties  are  not  always  procurable  ;  and  if  they  were,  there  might  not 
be  found  time  to  use  them.  In  permanent  hospitals,  the  process  should  be 
strictly  carried  out. 

Washiny  out  of  Stumps. — The  need  for  washing  out  clots  from  stumps  and 
cavities  immediately  before  closing  them,  cannot  be  too  strongly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  more  especially  in  warm  climates,  where  they 
very  rapidly  decompose,  and  cause  most  injurious  effects. 

During  the  Crimean  War,  the  late  Professor  Porter,  of  Dublin,  obser\'ing 
the  great  mortality  from  amputation,  requested  the  writer  to  try  the  effects 
of  washing  out  each  stump  before  closing  it,  taking  care  that  no  clot  re- 
mained. This  was  done  by  a  stream  of  water  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle 
or  an  ordinary  wine  bottle,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results,  both  in  the 
Crimea  and  India. 

Very  few  stumps  heal  throughout  by  the  "  first  intention  ;'"  but  the 
irrigation  process  gives  them  a  better  opportunity  for  doing  so,  and  when 
tlie  surgeon  comes  to  dress  the  stump,  he  will  flud  it  free  from  clots,  which 
keep  up  irritation  and  poison  the  patient. 

After-treatment  nf  Slumps, — The  after-treatment  of  stumps  in  the  field 
docs  not  differ  from  tliat  usually  carried  out  in  civil  jiractice  ;  but  it  may 
be  necessary  to  transport  an  unfortunate  sufferer  with  a  stump  or  stumps 
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ouly  recently  made.  The  surgeon  will  then  have  an  anxious  time  in  so 
arranging  that  the  patients  are  not  unnecessarily  Iviiocked  about.  The  stump 
should  be  supported  by  a  piece  of  thick  gutta-percha  or  strong  lioard  being 
])laced  underneath  and  secured,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in  cotton  wool  or 
tow.  It  is  surprising  how  soldiers  recently  operated  upon  bear  transport, 
and  what  very  slight  injury  is  caused  by  it,  due  attention,  of  course,  being 
paid  to  the  nature  of  the  conveyance  and  efficiency  of  attendants. 

Mariyotf:  in  Sliim2)s. — In  warm  climates  maggots  are  very  apt  to  infest 
wounds  and  stumps  ;  the  carbolic  spra}-  will  in  all  probability  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive to  this  disgusting  circumstance.  The  writer  experienced  an 
instance  of  their  rapid  formation  or  generation  in  India  after  the  battle  of 
Sultanpore.  He  amputated  the  leg  of  a  native  in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot 
wound.  The  stump  was  dressed  with  lint  moistened  with  cold  water,  and 
secured  for  transport.  On  the  second  day  after  the  operation,  a  considerable 
journey  having  been  performed,  on  proceeding  to  dress  it,  the  inside  pre- 
sented a  living  mass  of  maggots,  which  were  removed,  and  the  case  pro- 
gressed most  favoiiralily.  By  keeping  lint  saturated  with  turpentine  on 
the  outer  dressings,  no  more  maggots  appeared. 

Blood/e.'iit  Operation. — Professor  Esniarch  has  lately  introduced  what  is 
known  as  the  "bloodless  operation,"  whereby  a  surgeon  can  remove  a  limb 
or  excise  a  joint  below  the  main  trunk  of  artery,  without  losing  a  drop  of 
blood,  and  witli  but  little  assistance  from  others — two  great  advantages  in 
warfare.  He  descrilies  it  as  follows  : — "  While  the  patient  is  being  chloro- 
formed, wrap  the  leg  in  waterproof  varnished  tissue  paper,  so  that  pug 
from  the  wound  may  not  soil  the  bandage  ;  then,  with  an  elastic  bandage 
made  of  india-rubber  wcbljing,  envelope  the  limb  (if  the  leg,  from  the  tips 
of  the  toes  to  above  the  knee),  and,  by  ef|iial  compression,  force  the  blood 
out  of  the  vessels  of  tlie  liml).  Immediately  above  the  knee,  w-horc  the 
bandage  ends,  apply  a  piece  of  india-riiljlier  tul)ing  four  or  live  times  round 
tlie  thigh,  drawing  it  very  tight  and  faslcning  the  hooks  which  are  at  one 
end  to  tlic  rings  at  the  other.  The  india-rubber  tubing  compresses  all  the 
soft  parts,  including  the  arteries,  so  completely,  that  not  a  drop  of  blood 
can  pass  into  the  part  wliicli  has  been  tied  off.  It  has  this  advantage  over 
all  tourniquets,  that  you  can  apply  it  to  any  jiart  of  the  limb,  and  need  not 
give  yourself  any  trouble  about  the  posilinn  of  the  principal  arterv.  Even 
in  the  most  muscular  aiul  Fattest  individuals,  3-011  can  perfectly  control  the 
flowfif  blood  in  tliis  siiu]ile  way. 

'■  The  india-rulilxT  bandage  is  now  removed,  and  the  varnished  paper  lying 
under  it.  'I'lie  operation  is  tlien  prcjceeded  with,  and  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  india-rubber  tul>ing  is  slowly  removed.  Wlu'ii  you  ampulate 
yciu  must  loosen  the  tubing  as  soon  as  you  have  tied  all  the  arteries  that 
you  can  recognise  with  the  naked  eye,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  guard 
ngain.st  secondary  h.-cmorrhagc  before  applying  the  dressings."* 
*  '  Mcdiad  I'ccoril,'  22ii<l  Outobcr,  la".'l,  p.  CCI. 
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Mr.  Cripps,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  has  originated 
another  process  for  "  bloodless  operations,"  which  he  considers  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  elastic  bandage.  A  short  india-rubber  tube  is  used,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  blood  from  returning  to  the  limb,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  it  in  the  first  place. 

The  two  ends  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  twenty-one  inches  in  length,  and 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  are  bound  together  with  a  piece  of 
twine,  the  whole  forming  an  elastic  ring  seven  inches  in  diameter  (fig.  79). 
A  grooved  reel,  revolving  between  a  double  handle,  completes  the  necessary 


Fig.  79. 


apparatus.  To  apply  this  to  the  arm,  tliree  or  four  complete  turns  of  the 
elastic  ring  are  wound  tightly  round  the  hand  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
include  the  fingers  and  thumb,  care  being  taken  that  the  turns  lie  even  and 
do  not  cross  one  another.  The  reel  is  then  put  under  the  free  portion  of 
the  ring  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  coil.  The  reel  is  passed  round 
and  round  the  limb  in  an  upward  direction  ;  thus  each  coil  is  unwound 
from  below  as  another  is  added  above.  The  degree  of  tightness  can  be 
regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety  hy  tlie  distance  the  reel  is  drawn  from 
the  limb  by  the  bandager.  In  applying  it  to  the  leg,  it  is  necessary  ts  place 
a  pad  in  the  popliteal  space  over  which  the  coil  should  pass.* 

Avijmtation  at  the  Shouhler-joiiit. — Hamilton,  of  the  U.S.  Army,  recom- 
mends tlic  following  proceeding : — The  arm  lying  nearly  against  the  side 
of  the  body,  with  a  largo  liistoury  or  a  small  dissectiiig-knife  an  incision 
*  •  Laucel,'  lltli  October,  1873,  p.  520. 
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is  commenced  at  the  middle  point  of  the  extremity  of  the  acrouiiou  process, 
or  two  or  three  lines  above  this  point  (lig.  80),  and  carried  perpendicularly 
downwards  one  inch  and  a  half,  the  knife  heini;-  made  to  cut  dcejily  until  it 
touches  the  head  of  the  humerus  ;  at  tliis  point  the  knife  is  carried  obliquely, 
and  rather  abruptly,  outwards  and  downwards  to  the  centre  of  the  lower 
margin  of  the  axilla  on  the  under  side  of  the  arm  ;  in  this  second  step  of  this 
incision,  the  tissues  are  divided  down  to  the  bone  until  the  axillar}-  margin 
is  reached  ;  from  this  point  to  the  termination  of  the  incision,  only  in- 
teguments are  divided,  so  th.at  we  may  avoid  wounding  (ho  axillary  artery. 
Tlie  knife  is  again  introdiiced  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  at  the  point 


where  the  perpendicular  incision  became  oblique,  and  it  is  carried  doM-n 
upon  the  inside  of  the  arm  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  described  upon 
the  outside. 

One  assistant  pulling  asutuler  the  lips  of  the  wound  upon  the  top  of  the 
shoidder,  while  a  second  carries  the  ell)ovv  slightly  across  the  body,  and 
rotates  the  liead  of  the  humerus  outwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  capsule  and 
tlie  long  head  of  the  biceps,  the  surgeon  divides  them  with  his  knife  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  head  of  the  hum(!rus  springs  from  its  socket. 

The  knife  is  then  passed  under  the  hearl  of  tlie  bone  from  above  and  as 
soon  as  tlie  face  of  tlie  instrument  has  fairly  reached  the  surgical  neck  of 
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thumbs  of  both  hands  iuto  the  wound  above  the  knife,  while  the  fingers 
remain  in  the  axilla,  and  he  thus  grasps  and  controls  the  axillary  artery. 
Tlie  operation  is  completed  by  carrying  the  knife  downwards  close  to  the 
bone  until  the  apex  of  the  tegumentary  wound  in  the  axilla  is  reached, 
and  then  cutting  almost  directly  outwards.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
sever  the  parts  containing  the  artery  until  the  knife  has  arrived  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  axilla.* 

Amputation  at  the  Slioiilder-joint  hy  Transfixion. — Lisfranc  approved  of 
this  method,  which  Erichsen  describes  :  "A  long  narrow-bladed  knife  should 
be  used.  One  assistant  must  have  charge  of  the  limb  ;  another  shoidd  raise 


Fig.  81. 


the  flap  ;  and  a  third  must  follow  the  knife  as  it  cuts  behind  Ihc  humerus, 
and  grasp  the  posterior  flap  with  tlie  axillary  artery,  so  as  to  prevent 
hajraorrhage  from  this  vessel.  An  assistant  holding  the  arm  away  from 
the  body,  so  as  to  relax  the  deltoid  somewhat,  the  knife,  instead  of  being 
entered  by  .a  puncture,  should  make  a  small  cross-cut,  about  an  inch  in 
extent,  at  the  point  at  which  tmnstixiou  is  to  be  practised,  so  as  to  prevent 
lliat  jagging  of  the  integuments  by  the  heel  of  the  instrument  which  would 
otherwise  occur.  If  the  operation  be  on  the  right  side,  the  surgeon  stands 
before  the  patient,  and  the  ])oint  of  the  knife  should  be  entered  about  an 

*  Ilatiiillon's  '  MiliLiry  Surgery,'  p.  45ri. 
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inch  in  front  of  the  acromion  (fig.  81),  and  being  carried  directly  across  the 
joint  and  capsule,  should  pass  out  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla.  If 
on  the  left  side,  the  surgeon  stands  behind,  and  the  point  of  the  knife  must 
be  entered  well  behind  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  at  the  posterior  border  of 
the  axilla,  carried  across  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint,  and  brought  out  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process.  In  either  case,  the  large  flap  con- 
taining the  deltoid  muscle  must  then  be  cut  with  a  sweep  of  tlie  knife 
downwards,  and,  as  soon  as  made,  raised  h\  another  assistant.  The  heel  of 
the  knife  is  now  to  be  laid  on  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  capsule  of  joint  cut 
across,  and  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  to  the  tuberosities  divided.  After 


Fig  82. 


the  head  of  tlie  1)one  has  been  turned  out  of  tlic  glenoid  cavitj-,  the  knife 
must  lie  passed  behind  it  and  carried  down  for  a  distance  of  aljout  three 
inches  cb)se  to  the  lione  at  its  inner  side.  The  surgeon  then  cuts  across  the 
soft  parts,  so  as  to  form  tlie  posterior  flap.  In  doing  lliis,  I  he  assistant  to 
whom  tliis  part  is  entrusted  must  follow  the  knife  with  his  hands,  grasping 
tirridy  tlic  whole  thickness  of  the  jiostorior  llap,  so  as  to  compress  tho 
axillary  artery  and  (luis  prevent  the  occurrence  of  haniiorrliago."* 

Sir  VV.  Fergusson  recommends  that  a  bistoury  be  used  for  these  operations, 
instead  of  the  more  imposing-looking  amputating  knife  ;  but  with  such  aii 

*  Ericlisen's  'Science  aiij  Art  ofSnrgory,'  vol.  i,,  p.  ^2. 
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instrument  the  first  flap  on  the  left  shoulder  -would  be  made  by  cutting 
from  the  skin  towards  the  joint. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm  {Circular). — "The  arm  being  held  out,  and  an 
assistant  drawing  up  the  skin,  one  circular  incision  is  made  through  the 
integuments,  which  being  forcibly  retracted  and  detached  from  the  deeper 
structures  by  a  few  touches  of  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  douliled  back  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  or  more,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  arm,  another  is  made  down  to  the  bone  (tig.  82).  These  incisions 
should  be  made  with  slight  divergences,  so  as  to  cut  the  skin  and  muscles 
rather  longer  in  front  aud  behind  than  at  the  sides."* 


Fig.  S3. 


Amputation  above  the  Elhoir. — "The  patient  being  seated,  or  laid  on  .1 
table,  with  the  elbow  separated  from  the  side,  tlie  humeral  artery  being 
secured  by  pressure,  the  arm  should  be  transfixed  three  inches  above  tlie 
external  condyle  with  a  knife  al)out  seven  inches  in  length,  which  should 
be  carried  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  make  from  the  inner 
surface  a  semi-lunar  flap  between  two  and  tliree  inches  long  ;  this  sliould 
then  be  raised,  when  tlie  soft  [jarts  on  the  opposite  side  should  be  divided 
in  the  same  maniu>r  to  a  similar  extent ;  the  two  flaps  should  iuiw  be  drawn 

*  liruill.'s  'Surgeon's  Vmlc  iMecuni,'  p. 
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upwards,  the  knife  then  carried  round  the  bone,  which  should  next  be  ssLvm 
throufch,  and  so  the  removal  is  completed.  The  flaps  should  then  be  brought 
into  contact  and  kept  in  apposition  with  four  or  live  stitches.  Fig.  83  is 
intended  to  show  the  position  of  the  knife  after  translixion,  and  the  dotted 
line  the  shape  of  the  anterior  or  inner  flap.  The  arm  may  either  be  straight, 
as  exhibited  in  the  figure,  or  slightly  bent  at  the  eIl)ow,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  operation  should  be  done  in  the  lower  third  of  the  arm, 
if  circumstances  will  permit ;  but  the  same  instructions  will  answer  for 
any  part  of  its  extent  between  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  its  neck."* 
Aiiijtiitation  throuijh  the  elboio-joint  can  be  performed  by  the  circular 
method  or  by  flaps.  If  by  the  circular,  Hamilton  recommends  "  that  the 
incision  should  commence  at  least  three  inches  below  the  joint.  The  inte- 
guments being  retracted,  the  head  of  the  radius  should  be  sought,  and  the 
external  lateral  ligament  severed  ;  after  which,  having  divided  all  the 
uuiscles,  including  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  brachialis  amicus,  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  w'ill  be  easily  nuide  out;  the  anterior  ligament 
and  capsule  may  now  be  severed  more  completely,  then  the  external  lateral 
ligament.  I?y  moderate  pressure  upon  the  forearm  the  joint  will  now  open 
sufliciently  to  admit  the  saw,  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  sever  the  olecranon 
pr(jcess.  It  is  a  matter  of  iiidilterencc,  perhaps,  whether  we  dissect  out  the 
(ilecranon  by  cutting  the  triceps  from  behind,  or  divide  it  with  the  saw 
ap|jiied  as  we  have  directed."! 

Flap  Afet/iod. — "This  is  performed  by  passing  the  knife  through  the 
muscles  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  cutting  upwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to 
make  a  flap  from  the  forearm.  Then  the  operator  makes  a  transverse  in- 
cision from  behind  the  joint.  He  next  cuts  through  the  external  latenil 
ligauuMit,  and  enters  tiie  joint  between  the  head  of  tlie  radius  and  external 
condyle,  then  divides  the  inlernal  lateral  ligament,  and,  lastly,  saws  through 
the  olecranon,  the  ap(!X  of  which,  attached  to  the  triceps,  nuiy  be  left  iu 
the  stump,  or  may  be  afterwards  dissected  out."{ 

Ani/iiifd/iim  of  lite.  Foreiirm. — In  perfcjrrning  this  operation,  as  long  a 
stump  should  \n\  left  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  tlie  iiatioiit  more  power  over 
any  .artificial  liml)  that  may  be  fitted  to  it.  "The  flaps  should  be  about  a 
couple  of  inches  in  length,  and  well  munded,  the  hand  b(Mng  placed  in  a 
mid-state  between  jironation  ami  supination.  Tlie  dors.al  flap  is  best 
made  by  cutting  from  without  inwards  ;  the  line  of  incision  commencing 
just  at  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  under  part  of  tlic  ulna,  being  carried  for- 
ward for  a  little  dislaiu'e  parallel  to  this  biine,  and  then  across  the  back  of 
the  arm  in  a  slightly  curved  manner,  until  if,  reaches  tlie  ]>almar  asjiect  of 
the  radius  ;  it  must  then  pass  along  this  until  it,  reaches  a  point  opposite  to 

*  '  Priictloil  Surgery,'  by  .Sir  VVilllatii  Korgussoii,  p.  'JllC. 

f  llnniiltoii's  '  Military  SiirKTy.'  p.  •Ifi'.J. 

I  Di  iiitt's  '  buigi  oa's  Vatle  Mccum,'  p,  711. 
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that  at  which  it  commenced,  and  the  flap  thus  made  must  be  dissected 
back.  The  palmar  flap  is  next  made  by  transfixion.  As  soon  as  it  is  cut, 
the  bones  are  cleared  by  a  couple  of  sweeps  of  the  knife,  and  the  interosseous 
membrane  is  divided  ;  they  are  then  sawn  together.  The  vessels  are  cut 
long  at  the  end  and  on  each  side  of  the  palmar  flap."* 

Sir  W.  FergussoQ  recommends,  in  performing  this  operation,  "  to  have 
the  elbow  slightly  bent  and  the  hand  placed  in  a  state  of  pronation  (Qg.  84). 


Fig.  84. 


A  blade  about  six  inches  long  should  be  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
behind  (or  above)  the  bones  ;  it  shoidd  then  be  carried  do\niwards.  so  as 
to  come  through  the  tendons  and  skin  about  an  inch  and  a  half  lower  down  ; 
the  flap  thus  formed  being  raised,  the  knife  should  next  be  passed  across 
close  in  front  of  the  bones,  and  carried  obliquely  downwards,  when  a 
second  flap,  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  that  already  made,  will  be  formed  : 
both  of  these  should  now  be  drawn  slightlj'  upwards,  and  after  all  the 
•  KricUscn's  'Scieucc  and  Art  of  Surgerj','  vol.  i.,  p.  41. 
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textures  close  upon  the  boues  have  been  divided,  the  saw  should  be  applied 
close  to  the  roots  of  the  flaps,  and  the  part  separated."* 

Amputation  at  tlie  Wrist  (Flaps). — "  A  semi-lunar  incision  is  made  across 
the  back  of  the  wrist,  its  extremities  being  at  the  styloid  processes,  and  its 
centre  reachinc:  down  as  far  as  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones.  This  flap 
bein^  dissected  up,  the  joint  opened  behind,  and  the  lateral  ligaments  cut 
through,  the  knife,  being  placed  between  the  carpus  and  bones  of  forearm, 
is  made  to  cut  out  a  flap  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  palm  (lig.  85). 
The  pisiform  bone  often  causes,  by  its  projection  into  the  palm,  a  difficulty 
in  cutting  the  anterior  flap  ;  if  not  dexterously  avoided  by  the  edge  of  the 


rig.  H5. 


knife,  it  had  better  be  taken  at  the  joint  wiili  the  soft  parts  of  the  flap,  and 
afterwards  dissected.  'J'ho  nerves  aiul  tendons  must  be  shortened,  tlie 
styloid  processes  removed,  and  tlu'.  skin  l)rc)ught  tog(;ther  by  suturcs.'"f 

Atnpnldlion  at  the  Wrist  hij  KxiKViial  Flap. — "  CiimmeiU!ing  just  Ijelow  the 
level  of  tlic  articulation,  while  tlie  hand  is  jironated,  the  surgeon  makes  a 
convex  incision,  Ijeginuiug  at  the  jiuu'tion  of  the  outer  and  miilillc  thirds  of 
the  arm  bcliind,  reacliiiig  at  its  summit  tlie  middle  of  the  dursal  surface  of 
the  lirst  in(!ta<:arpal,  and  t(^rminating  in  front,  just  below  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  jiiinf,  again  at  tlie  junctii>n  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  the 
breadth  of  tlie  arm.    'I'his  flap  being  raised,  the  wrist  is  disarticulated, 

*  '  I'rAflicnl  Suri^ory,'  liy  Sir  \V.  I'lTgiisscm,  p.  291, 
t  flruUt's  'Surgeon's  Viulu  Mccuni,'  p. 
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beginning  at  the  radial  side.  A  circular  iacisiou  finishes  the  cutting  of  the 
skin.* 

Amputation  of  one  or  more  Metacarpal  Bones. — No  rules  can  ivell  be 
given  for  incision  or  flaps ;  they  must  just  be  obtained  where  and  how  they 
can  best  be  got.  A  single  dorsal  incision  over  the  bone  will  allow  it  to  be 
dissected  out  of  the  liand. 

Amputuliiin  of  Index  or  Little  Finrjer. — "  The  knife  should  be  applied  over 
the  back  and  middle  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  carried  downwards  along 
the  side  and  uuder-surface  of  the  joint,  and  up  again 
to  where  it  "was  first  entered,  as  represented  hy  dark 
lines  in  fig.  86.  After  this  the  soft  parts  near  the 
bone  must  be  divided,  and  then  the  forceps  may  be 
used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  bone  obliquely, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  angular  projection  towards 
the  skin."t 

Amputation  of  the  metacarpal  hone  of  the  thumb 
may  be  performed  in  many  different  ways.  The 
method  recommended  by  Erichsen  is  as  follows : — 
"The  mode  of  proceeding  must  vaiy  according  to  the 
side  operated  upon.  When  the  left  thumb  requires 
amputation,  the  point  of  a  long  narrow  bistoury  should 
be  introduced  well  on  (he  palmar  aspect  of  the  carpo- 
metacarpal articulation,  carried  over  this,  which  it 
opens,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  as  far  as  the  web 
of  the  index  finger  ;  the  point  of  the  knife  should 
then  be  pushed  downwards  through  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  transfixing  this,  and  issuing  where  the  incision 
commenced.  It  is  next  made  to  cut  outwards,  keeping 
close  to  the  metacari)al  bone,  which  is  readily  twisted  out,  the  remaining 
attachment;  being  separated  by  a  few  touches  of  the  knife.  In  amputating 
the  right  thumb,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  surgeon,  if  he  adopt  the 
method  just  described,  either  to  use  his  left  hand,  or  to  cross  his  hands  in 
an  awkward  numner.  In  order  to  avoid  doing  this,  he  may  reverse  the 
steps  of  the  operation  witli  advant.-ige  ;  tirst  transfixing  the  ball,  and 
making  the  anterior  flap,  then  cuttnig  over  the  dorsum,  opening  the  joiut, 
and  turning  out  the  bone.''| 

"The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  may  be  removed  through  an  incision 
on  its  radial  margin,  where  the  surgeon  may  avoid  cutting  cither  the 
extensor  or  llexor  tendons.  'J'hc  distal  extremity  should  first  be  detached 
from  its  connections,  when  the  bone  can  be  used  as  a  lever  whilst  separating 

•  '  Waiuial  of  the  Opcmtioiis  of  Surgcr.v,"  by  ,r.  Boll,  KU.C.S.E.,  ]>•  51. 
t  '  I'ratlical  Surucry,'  liy  Sn-  \V.  I'orgiisson,  ]i.  ',2SS. 
J  Krichscii's  '  Science  aucl  Art  of  Surgery,'  vol.  !.,  p.  -lU. 
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it  from  the  other  parts.  The  radial  artery  will  be  endangered  whilst 
cutting  some  of  the  fibres  which  bind  the  bone  to  the  os  trapezium."* 

Amputation  of  a  wliole  Finyer. — "  If  the  third  or  fourth  digits  require  am- 
putation, it  should  be  performed  as  follows: — An  assistant  holds  the  hand, 
separating  the  fingers  at  each  side  of  the  one  to  be  removed.  The  surgeon, 
holding  the  finger  to  be  removed,  enters  the  point  of  a  long  straight 
bistoury  exactly  above  the  nietacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  and  cuts  from  the 
prominence  of  the  knuckle  right  into  the  angle  of  the  web,  then  turning  in- 
wards there,  cuts  obli(|uely  into  the  palm  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  one 
at  which  he  set  out.  lie  then  repeats  this  incision  on  the  other  side,  makes 
tense  the  ligaments,  first  at  one  side  and  then  at  the  otlicr,  by  drawing  the 
finger  to  the  opposite  side,  and  cuts  them.  The  tendons  being  cut,  the 
finger  is  dotached."t 

A)iipntatiitn  tltrourjh  the  Second  I'ka/anx. — "If  the  distal  phalanx  be  so 
much  crushed  that  a  tlap  cannot  be  obtained,  two  short  semi-lunar  lateral 
flaps  nuiy  be  dissected  from  the  sides  of  the  second  ])lialanx,  which  may 
then  be  divided  by  the  bone-pliers  at  the  spot  required.''! 

Amputdlion  of  a  Distal  I'/ia/iinx. — "There  is  no  choice  as  to  a  flap,  the 
nail  preventing  an  anterior  one  ;  so  a  flap  long  enough  to  fold  over  nuist  be 
cut  from  the  pulp  of  the  linger  in  either  of  two  ways.  1.  Holding  the 
fragment  to  be  removed  in  the  left  hand,  and  bending  the  joint,  the  surgeon 
makes  a  transverse  cut  across  the  back  of 
the  finger,  riglit  into  and  tlirough  the  joint, 
cutting  a  lung  palmar  flap  from  within  out- 
wards as  he  withdraws  the  knife.  2.  Mak- 
ing the  long  flap  l)y  transfixion,  it  may  be 
held  liack  by  an  assistant,  and  the  joint 
cut  into."§ 

Ani/iiitalion  at  tliu  I  lip-joint. — Nimicrous 
methofls  have  been  dcscril)ed  for  perform- 
ing this  operation.  The  following  is  J^is- 
fratic'x  donhlc.  lati'val Jia j)  (lig.  87)  : — 

"The  patient  must  Ije  laid  upon  his  back  V\\^.  87. 

with  the  tuberosities  of  the  iscliia  projecting 

slightly  beyond  the  edge  of  tlu;  bed,  and  the  lindi  held  in  a,  ])ositi<in 
lietween  abduction  and  adduction.  Then  liaving  delermined,  by  the  ;ina- 
tomienl  rules  laid  down,  the  anterior  and  external  side  of  the  articulatiini, 
the  operator,  holding  ])erpendi<:ularly  a  long  double-edged  knife,  intro- 
duces it  at  this  pojnf,  with  its  lower  edge  looking  downwards  towards  the 
great  trochanter.  As  the  point  of  the  knife  enters,  it  should  l)e  carried 
around  the  head  of  the  femur  on  its  outer  side,  whilst  its  handle  is  inclined 
*  '  I'nicticnf  SnrKTy,'  liy  .Sir  VV.  Fprniissoi),  p.  29f. 

■j-  'A  Manu.a  of  tin;  OiieruUuiis  ul  Surgery,' p.  ID.       |  Ibiil.,  p.  ['.V       ^  lljiil.,  p.  Js. 
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upwards  and  outwards,  and  pushed  steadily  on  in  this  direction,  so  that  it 
perforates  the  integuments  a  few  lines  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischiiun.  While  this  is  being  done,  an  assistant  grasps  the  tissues  over  the 
trochanter,  and  carries  them  outwards,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  external  flap,  and  the  knife  is  carried  downwards  and  outwards  with  a 
slightly  sawing  motion,  around  the  great  trochanter  and  along  the  femur, 
cutting  out  the  flap  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.  The  first  fiap  being 
thus  made,  the  operator,  grasjiing  the  tissues  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  and 
carrying  them  inwards,  introduces  the  l^nife  below  the  head  of  the  femur, 
and  on  the  inner  side  of  its  neck,  holding  it  in  a  perpeudicidar  position.  As 
it  enters,  the  point  of  the  knife  should  pass  round  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
and  come  out  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  already  made,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  ;  it  is  then  carried  down- 
wards along  the  femur,  and  avoiding  the  lesser  trochanter,  so  as  to  make  an 
internal  flap  of  the  same  length  as  the  external.  The  flaps  being  drawn 
aside  by  the  assistants,  and  the  arteries  tied,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  femur 
wth  his  left  hand,  and  holding  the  knife  perpendicularly  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  head  of  the  bone,  cuts  the  capsular  ligament,  without  attempting  to 
penetrate  the  articulation.  The  joint  being  opened,  the  disarticulation  is 
concluded  by  cutting  the  fibrous  and  muscular  tissues  which  remain."'* 

Gut/n-ie  recommends  the  oval  method,  and  describes  it  thus  : — "  The  patient 
is  to  be  laid  on  a  low  table,  or  other  convenient  thing,  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion ;  an  assistant,  standing  behind  and  leaning  over,  compresses  the 
external  iliac  artery  becoming  femoral,  as  it  passes  over  the  edge  of  the 
pubis.  The  surgeon,  standing  on  the  inside,  commences  his  first  incision 
some  three  or  four  inches  directly  below  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  carries  across  the  thigh  through  the  integuments,  inwards  and  back- 
wards, in  an  oblique  direction,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  to  nearly  opposite  the  spot  where  the  incision  commenced  ;  the 
end  of  this  incision  is  then  to  be  carried  upwards,  with  a  gentle  curve 
behind  the  trochanter,  until  it  meets  with  the  commencement  of  the  first ; 
the  sec07id  incision  being  rather  less  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  first. 
The  integuments,  including  the  fascia,  being  retracted,  the  three  gluteal 
muscles  are  to  be  cut  through  to  the  bone.  The  knife  being  then  placed 
close  to  the  retracted  integuments,  should  be  made  to  cut  through  every- 
thing on  the  anterior  part  and  inside  of  the  thigh.  Tlie  femoral  or  other 
large  artery  should  then  be  drawn  out  by  a  tenaculum  or  spring  forceps, 
and  tied.  The  capsular  ligament  being  well  opened,  and  the  ligamentum 
teres  divided,  the  knife  should  be  passed  behind  the  liead  of  the  bone  thus 
dislocated,  and  made  to  cut  its  w.\v  out,  care  being  taken  not  to  have  too 
large  a  quantity  of  muscle  on  tlie  under  part,  or  tlie  integuments  will  not 
cover  the  wound,  under  which  circumstance  a  suflicient  portion  of  muscidar 

*  llamiltou's  'Military  Surgery,'  p.  -177. 
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fibre  must  be  cut  away.  The  obturatrix,  gluteal,  and  iscliiatic  arteries  are 
not  to  be  feared,  being  each  readily  compressed  by  a  finger  until  they  can 
be  didy  secured.  The  capsular  ligament,  and  as  much  of  the  ligamentous 
edge  of  the  acetabulum  as  cau  be  readily  cut  off,  should  be  removed.  The 
nerves,  if  long,  are  to  be  cut  short.  The  wound  is  then  to  be  carefully 
cleansed,  and  brought  together  by  three  or  more  soft  leaden  sutures  in  a  line 
from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  is  more  certain  of  making  good  flaps  where  integuments 
are  scarce.  Where  the  integument  will  admit  of  the  anterior  flap  being 
made  by  the  sharp-poiuted  puncturing  knife  dividing  the  parts  after  it  has 


Fig.  88. 


been  passed  across  from  without  inwards,  there  is  no  objectinn  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  some  prefer  it."*  The  outline  of  incision  in  Mr.  Guthrie's 
method  is  represented  in  fig.  88. 

-S'(7-  William  Ferr/usxtm  re.r.ommcnds  the  fvl/owinr/  proceeding  : — "  The 
table  sliould  be  stout,  of  a  convenient  heightj  not  so  liroad  as  to  jircvent  the 
surgeon  and  assistants  Ijeiug  in  chise  contact  with  the  patient,  and  a  folded 
Idanket,  with  a  couple  oF  piHows,  sliould  be  on  its  upper  surface.  The 
patient's  l)recch  should  Ik;  brought  close  to  the  margin  of  the  (;able,  aiul  the 
sound  limb  should  b(!  fastened  to  one  of  its  legs.  An  assistant  should 
stanfl  immediately  behind  the  surgeon,  whose  chief  duty  will  be  to  raise 
the  first  flap  and  <',onipress  the  femoral  artery;  another  sl'iould  stand  oppo- 
site to  hold  the  pelvis  steady,  and  assist  in  k'ec^ping  the  i)atient's  body  from 
slipping.  A  third  may  also  be  useful  at  the  shoulders  to  aid  iu  this,  as, 
•  Guthrie's  '  Commentaries,'  p.  cr>. 
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from  so  much  of  the  body  being  beyond  the  table,  and  perhaps  also  from 
the  mode  of  operating,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  pelvis  falling  over  tlie 
margin  ;  a  fourth  should  liave  the  limb  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  he,  -with 
the  other  who  has  charge  of  the  artery,  should  clearly  understand  the 
intended  movements  of  the  surgeon  ;  and  the  immediate  and  satisfactory 
accomplishment  of  the  operation  depends  much  on  the  simultaneous  move- 
ments of  the  whole  three. 

"  The  surgeon,  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  should  insert  the  point 
of  a  long  knife  about  midwaj'  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ilium  and  trochanter  major,  keeping  it  rather  nearer  the  former 


Fig.  89. 


than  the  latter;  he  should  then  run  it  across  llie  front  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  and  put  it  through  the  skin  on  tlie  opposite  side  (fig.  Mi)),  about  two 
or  three  inches  from  tlie  anus  ;  next  he  should  cut  downwards  and  forwards, 
so  as  to  make  a  flap  from  the  anterior  of  the  tliigh,  about  live  or  six  inches 
in  length.  When  the  blade  is  entered,  llie  linili  sluuihl  be  held  up.  and  even 
slightly  bent  at  the  joint  ;  the  inslrunicnt  will  then  pass  along  more  readily 
than  if  all  the  textures  were  thrown  on  the  stretch;  unn-eover,  there  is 
greater  certainty  of  passing  it  behiiul  the  main  vessel.s,  and  even  dividing 
some  of  the  fibres,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas 
muscles.  As  the  knife  is  carried  downwards,  the  assistant,  wlio  stands 
nearer  the  patient's  trunk  than  does  the  operator,  should  slip  his  fingers  into 
the  wound  and  carry  them  across  to  grasp  the  femoral  artery  bct>vecu  them 
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and  the  thumb  ;  this  he  may  do  from  the  inside  or  outside  at  will,  and -with 
the  rit^ht  or  left  hand,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  the  same  grasp  enabling 
him  to  raise  the  flap  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  The  flap  beinfj  raised,  the 
point  of  the  knife  sliould  then  be  struck  against  the  head  of  the  bone,  so  as 
to  divide  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  any  textures  in  this 
situation  which  may  not  have  been  included  in  the  flap.  To  facilitate  this 
part  of  the  operation,  the  knee  should  be  forcibly  depressed  hy  the  assistant 
who  holds  it ;  the  head  of  the  bone  will  thus  be  caused  to  start  out  of  its 
socket,  and  if  the  round  ligament  is  not  ruptured  by  tlie  force,  a  slight 
touch  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  will  cause  it  to  give  w-ay.  At  this  period, 
de|)ression  being  no  longer  required,  the  assistant  should  bring  the  head  of 
the  femur  a  little  forward  to  allow  the  knife  to  be  slipped  over  and  behind 
it  ;  and  when  it  is  in  this  position,  it  should  llien  be  carried  downwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  form  a  flap  soinewhat  longer  than  that  in  front, 
the  last  cut  in  the  skin  completing  the  separation  of  the  limb. 

Dcl[iech,  Larrey,  and  others  recommended  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery 
as  a  preliminary  step  ;  but  it  seems  unnecessary,  and  the  proceeding  has 
been  rarely  resorted  to."* 

Ariipiiliiliitn  (if  tlie  thii/li  may  be  performed  by  the  circular  method,  by  the 
lateral  Map  operation,  by  the  antero-posterior  flap  operation,  or  flaps  may  be 
taken  from  any  opposite  aspects,  or  Teal's  method  may  be  adopted. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  immediately  above  the  knee,  in  the 
middle  of  the  limb,  or  in  its  upper  third.  In  the  middle  and  upper  thirds 
of  the  thigh,  tlie  antero-posterior  flaps  leave  the  best  results,  and  give  the 
best  covering  to  the  bone  ;  but  amputation  al)ovc  the  knee  is  best  done  hy 
lateral  flapn. 

Ai)>ero-j)osferinr  Flrij>  Operalinn. — "  In  ordinary  cases  the  anterior  flap 
may  first  be  made,  and  posterior  one  subsequently  fashioned  by  transfixion, 
ir,  however,  the  patient  is  very  nmch  emaciated,  it  is  diflicult  to  get  a  good 
cushion  From  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  in  this  way;  and  it  is  conse- 
fpiently  preferalile  to  follow  the  ])lan  recommended  by  jlr.  Luke,  of  making 
the  posterior  flap  first  by  transfixion,  .and  the  anterior  one  afterwards  by 
cutting  from  witliouti  inwards.  In  some  instances  in  which  the  tissues  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  arc  much  diseased  or  injured,  whilst  those 
on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb  are  sound,  a  very  good  stun\p  may  be 
fashioned  liy  cuttiwg  a  long  sfpiare  anterior  liap  by  translixion,  and  ihen 
cutting  at  one  stroke  of  the  knife  through  the  soft  parts  at  the  posterior 
aspect  (if  the  limb,  in  a  sonu'wliat  obli(pie  direction,  from  below  upward. 

"  If  the  patient  be  excessively  muscular,  ami  the amputal ion  be  a  priuuirv 
one,  it  is  lietter  to  make  skin-flaps  with  a  circular  incision  through  the 
Kidijaceut  soft  parts."t 

*  '  I'rnr.ticnl  Snrcnry,'  liy  Sir  \V.  I'orfrnsRcju,  p.  -).|R. 

f  '  Stii-iicr'  luiil  Art  cjf  Surge  ry,'  Ijy  I'a  irliscu,  Vol.  I.,  p.  ri'i. 
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Amputation  of  Thigh,  similar  to  that  by  VermeaVs  Operation.  — "  The 
surgeon,  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  should  grasp  the  soft  parts  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  tliigh  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  having  dra-mi 
them,  as  it  were,  from  the  side  of  the  bone,  should  pass  the  knife  from  before 
backwards,  or  rather  from  above  downwards,  as  represented  in  fig.  90,  and 
then  cut  downwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  flap,  the  extrernity  of 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  outer  side.   Next,  the  knife 


Fig. 


should  a  second  time  be  introduced  in  front,  and  carried  backwards  or  down- 
wards in  the  line  with  its  original  course,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bone,  when,  by  cutting  again  downwards  and  towards  the  surface,  the  inner 
flap  is  formed  ;  both  of  them  should  then  bo  drawn  upwards  with  consider- 
able force  by  the  hands  of  .tn  assistant,  and  an  incision  made  round  tliobone, 
an  inch  or  niore  higher  than  the  place  of  transfixion  ;  the  saw  should  then 
be  applied  in  the  course  of  this  last  cut,  and  separation  completed  by  divi- 
sion of  the  bone.  In  transfixing,  the  point  of  the  knife  should  be  thrust 
directly  dowi  to  tlic  femur,  with  which  it  should  be  kept  in  close  contact  as 
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it  is  carried  round  to  the  opposite  surface.  And  this  process  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  grasping  the  limb  as  directed."* 

Amputation  through  the  knee-joint  may  be  performed  with  a  long  posterior 
and  short  anterior,  or  with  a  long  anterior  and  short  posterior  Hap. 

The  operation  irith  the  lomj  posterior  and  short  anterior  Jltrp  may  be 
readily  performed  in  the  following  way: — "An  incision  is  made  directly 
across  the  knee-joint,  above  the  centre  of  the  patella.  The  skin  flap  thus 
formed  is  dissected  back,  and,  the  joint  being  opened  above  the  patella,  and 
the  ligaments  divided  by  a  few  touches  of  the  knife,  a  long  posterior  flap 
is  cut  from  tlic  upper  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  by  passing  the  knife 
behind  the  tibia,  and  carrying  it  downwards  for  a  suitable  distance." 

Tlie  operation  liij  vieans  of  a  lonr/  anterior  and  a  short  postei'ior  Jlap  is 
thus  performed  : — "A  long  square  tiap,  rounded  at  the  corners,  is  made  by 
dissecting  up  the  integuments  and  the  patella  from  the  front  of  the  joint. 
The  articulation  is  thus  opened  ;  the  ligaments  are  then  divided,  and  a 
short  posterior  flap  formed  by  cutting  from  within  outwards. 

"The  management  of  the  patella  is  an  important  question.  Erichsen 
thinks  it  is  decidedly  better  to  leave  than  to  remove  this  bone  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent it  being  drawn  up  on  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  the  flap  should  be 
turned  up,  and  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  quadriceps  divided.  The  car- 
tilaginous surface  of  the  femur  in  these  amputations  may  be  sawn  off."t 

Amputation  tlrrourjh  the  Condyles  of  the  Femur  (Syjne's). — "With  {in 
ordinary  amputating  knife,  make  a  lunated  incision  from  one  condj'le  to 
the  other  across  the  front  of  the  joint,  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the 
patella,  divide  the  tissues  down  to  the  bones,  anrl  then  draw  the  flap  np- 
wards,  then  cut  the  quadriceps  extensor  immediately  above  the  patella. 
The  point  of  the  blade  should  then  be  pushed  in  at  one  end  of  the  wound, 
thrust  behind  the  femur,  and  made  to  appear  at  the  other  end  ;  it  should  then 
be  carried  downwarrls,  so  as  to  make  a  flap  from  the  calf  of  the  leg,  about  six; 
or  eight  inches  in  length,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  limb  ;  the 
flap  should  then  be  sli>;litly  retracted,  and  the  knife  carried  round  the  bone 
a  little  above  the  condyles,  to  clear  a  way  for  the  saw,  which  should  be 
applied  so  as  to  leave  the  section  as  horizontal  as  possible."! 

('arden's  Amputation  at  the  C'oiidi//es  of  the  Femur. — "  The  operator  stand- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  the  limb,  seizes  it  between  his  left  I'orelinger  .and 
thumb  at  the  spot  selected  for  the  base  of  the  flap,  and  enters  the  point  of 
the  knife  close  to  his  flnger,  bringing  it  round  through  the  skin  and  fat  Itelow 
the  fiatella  to  the  spot  [iressed  by  his  Ihumli  ;  then  turning  the  edge  down- 
wards a,t  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  limb,  he  passes  it  Ihrough  the 
spot  where  it  lirst  ent(^re,d,  cutting  outwards  through  everything  behind  the 

*  '  F'rncticnl  SurKory,'  by  Sir  W.  Fprgnssnn,  p.  13!). 

f  .Kricliscn's  'Science  nnd  Art  of  .SurKcry,'  p.  ri2. 

t  •  Miuuial  of  the  Operations  of  Surgery,''  by  .1.  licll.  p.  87. 
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bone.  The  flap  is  then  reflected,  and  the  remainder  of  the  soft  parts 
divided  straight  down  to  the  boue  ;  the  muscles  are  then  slightly  cleared 
upwards,  and  the  saw  is  applied." 

Fig.  91  represents  outline  of  incision,  and  fig.  92  the  stump. 

Mr.  Garden  lays  great  stress  on  the  following  points: — "Whilst  tyiDg 
the  popliteal  artery  in  this  situation,  there  is  a  tendency  to  secondary 
haemorrhage  from  the  vein,  in  consequence  of  its  close  proximity  to  the 
artery.  This  occurred  in  two  cases,  and  on  re-opening  of  the  stuinps  the 
closure  of  the  vein  was  found  to  be  prevented  by  the  stroke  of  the  artery. 


Fig.  92. 


The  vessel  should  be  gently  separated  for  an  inch  upwai-ds.  The  dressing 
may  be  of  the  lightest  and  simplest  kind,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  they  should  be  loosened  and  stump  examined  early."* 

Amjmtation  nf  the  Leg,  douhle  flap  upper  fourth. — "A  stout  bistoury, 
with  a  blade  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  a  broad  saw,  are  the  only  cutting 
instruments  required.  The  flaps  are  made  of  integuments  only,  by  cutting 
from  the  surface  without  transfixion.  The  point  of  the  knife  is  entered 
at  the  side,  about  two  inches  below  the  tibial  tubercle,  and  carried  across 
the  front  of  the  leg,  descrihing  an  anterior  curved  Hap  rather  longer  than, 
and  of  the  exact  widtli  of,  the  half  diameter  of  the  limb.  This  is  dissected 
*  'brillsli  Wcilical  Journiil,'  Ainil,  1861,  p.  -ilG. 
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up  close  to  the  bones  and  deep  fascia.  A  flap  exactly  similar  is  then 
made  on  the  posterior  aspect,  and  the  integuments  composing  it  are  raised 
from  the  muscles.  The  latter,  with  the  large  vessels  and  nerves,  are 
then  divided  transversely,  direct  to  the  bones.  The  bones  are  then  equally 
sawn  across.''* 

Oual  Amputation  throurjli  the  Calf. — "  An  oval  incision  is  made  in  the 
direction  shown  in  (ig.  93,  through  skin  and  fat ;  these  are  thoroughly 
drawn  back  ;  the  incision  is  carried  upwards  obliquely  through  the  gas- 
trocnemius to  the  bones,  so  as  to  make  a  posterior  Hap  ;  tliis  being  well 
pulled  up,  the  remaining  soft  parts  around  and  between  the  bones  are 


Fig.  93. 


divided  ;  lastly,  the  bones  are  sawn  through.  The  integuments  are  brought 
togetlier  in  a  transverse  line.  The  objection  to  this  method  is,  that  frmn 
retraction  of  the  muscles  in  the  posterior  fiaji,  the  frotit  edge  of  tlie 
cut  tiliia  may  be  left  bare,  and  become  necrosed,  or  give  rise  to  a  teutlor 
8tump."t 

Aiii/iiifriti(in  of  lliR  I.erj  hi)  Khif/lc.  Jlnp  Ojiera.tirm,  ns  prarli^eil  hi/  Sir  ]V. 
Fi:r(/U!ison. — "The  licel  of  the  instrument  should  be  laid  on  the  side  of  the 
leg  farthest  from  the  surgeon,  and  tlie  blade  sluiuld  tlien  Ik^  drawn  across 
the  front,  cutting  a  semilunar  Hap  of  skin,  unl,il  its  iioint  comes  o|)p()silc  to 
where  ttie  (Mlge  was  first  laid  on  ;  without  raising  tlu'  instrumeni,  trans- 
fixion sliould  tu'xt  \n\  ma<le  b('hind  tlie  bones  (lig.  1)4),  and  the  rest  of  the 
procecilings  conductcrl  as  in  other  instances."  J 

Circiiliir  (im^iiitdliiin  iif  tlie  ieij  is  oidy  applicable  to  tlie  calf. 

hifin-l.iculiittiiii  of  the  Foot  at  the  Ankle-joint.    (Siiiiiv'.i  Amputation.)  

The  foot  being  held  at  a  right  angle  to  ih'e  leg,  the'point  of  the  knife  is 
*  Dniitl's  'Siirnnon's  Viulc  Micnni,'  p.  7:t!),  f  lliid.,  p.  7.11). 

I  FcrgMsson'a 'I'lactlcul  .Suigery,' p.  ■130. 
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introduced  immediately  below  the  malleolar  projection  of  the  fibula, 
rather  nearer  its  posterior  than  anterior  edge,  and  then  carried  across  the 
bone  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle,  where  it  terminates  at  the  point  exactly 
opposite  its  commencement. 


Fig.  94. 


The  extremities  of  the  incision  thus  formed  are  then  joined  by  another 
passing  in  front  of  the  joint  (tig.  95).  The  operator  next  proceeds  to  de- 
tach the  flap  from  the  bone,  and  for  this  purpose,  having  placed  the  fingers 


Fig.  95. 

of  his  left  hand  over  the  prominence  of  the  os  calcls,  and  inserted  the 
point  of  his  thumb  between  the  edges  of  the  plantar  incision,  guides  the 
knife  between  the  bone  and  the  nail  of  the  thumb,  taking  great  care  to  cut 
parallel  with  the  bone,  and  to  avoid  scoring  or  laceration  of  the  integu- 
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mcnts.  He  then  opens  the  joint  in  front,  carries  the  knife  outwards  and 
downwards  on  each  side  of  the  astragalus,  so  as  to  divide  the  lateral 
ligaments,  and  thus  completes  the  disarticulation.  Lastly,  the  knife  is 
carried  round  the  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  so  as  to  afTord  room 
for  applying  the  saw  by  means  of  which  the  articular  projections  are 
removed,  together  with  a  thin  connecting  slice  of  bone  covered  by  carti- 
lage. The  vessels  being  then  tied,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  stitched 
together,  a  piece  of  wet  lint  is  applied  lightly  over  the  stump,  without  any 
bandage,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  undue  pressure  in  the  event  of  the 
cavity  becoming  distended  with  blood,  which  would  be  apt  to  occasion 
sloughing  of  the  stump.* 

Ainputntion  thronijli  the  Tarsus.  (Choparfs  Operation.) — "  In  the  first 
place,  the  articulation  of  the  cidjoid  with  the  os  calcis  (which  lies  about 
midway  between  the  external  malleolus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone),  and  that  of  the  navicular  with  the  astragalus  (which  will 
be  found  just  behind  the  prominence  of  the  navicular  bone  in  front  of  tlic 
inner  ankle),  must  be  sought  for,  and  a  semilunar  incision  be  made,  across 
the  dorsum,  from  one  to  the  other.  Tlie  flap  of  the  skin  being  turned,  the 
internal  and  dorsal  ligaments  that  connect  the  navicuhir  to  the  astragalus 
are  to  be  divided  witli  the  point  of  the  bistoury,  recollecting  the  convex 
sliapc  of  the  head  of  tlie  latter  lionc.  The  ligaments  connecting  the  os 
calcis  and  cuboid  are  next  divided  ;  and,  lastly,  a  flap  is  to  be  procured 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot."t 

Amputation  of  all  the  Afetalarsal Bones.  {llei)\i  operation,  as  described  hij 
himself.) — "  I  made  a  mark  across  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  to  point  out 
as  exactly  as  I  could  the  place  where  the  metatarsal  bones  were  joined  to 
those  of  the  tarsus.  About  half  an  inch  from  this  mark,  nearer  the  toes, 
I  made  a  transverse  incision  through  the  integuments  and  nuisclcs  covering 
tlie  metatarsal  bones.  From  eacli  extremity  of  this  wound  I  made  an 
incision  (along  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the  Coot)  to  the  toes.  I  re- 
moved all  the  toes  at  their  junction  with  the  melatars.'d  bones,  and  then 
separated  the  integuments  and  muscles  f<irming  tlic  solo  of  the  foot  from 
the  inferior  part  of  tlic  metatarsal  lioiies,  keeping  the  edge  of  my  scalpel 
as  near  the  bones  as  I  coulil,  that  I  might  liotli  expedite  the  operation  aiul 
preserve  as  much  muscular  flcsli  in  llie  flap  as  possible.  I  then  separaled 
with  the  scaljiel  the  four  smaller  melatarsa.l  botios  at  their  junction  with 
the  tarsus,  which  was  easily  efl'ected,  as  the  joints  lie  in  a  straight  line 
across  tlui  foot.  The  projecling  p;i.rt  of  the  lirst  cuneiform  b(uic  which 
supports  the  great  toe  I  was  obliged  (o  divide  with  a.  saw." 

'I'o  avoi<l  the  dillicuUies  of  disarticulation,  iSkey  rccommetuls  culling 
off  the  head  of  the  second  metatarsal  with  a  |iair  of  [iliers.  llaiideus, 

*  '  I' ruii  ||)lc3  of  Sargnry,' Syiiu',  p. 

t  Druitt  8 'Surgeon's  VuUu  Mecuiu,' p.  "G2. 
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Guerin,  and  others,  approve  of  sawing  all  the  bones  across  in  the  line 
desired.* 

Jleinovnl  of  Metatarsal  Bone  of  r/reat  Toe. — "The  point  of  a  strong  and 
bro;id  bistoury  should  be  entered  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  over  the  inter- 
space between  the  lirst  and  second  met:itarsal  bones,  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible ;  it  should  then  be  carried  forwards  upon  the  ball  of  the  threat  toe, 
to  a  point  opposite  to  the  web  between  the  toes,  and  thence  made  to  sink 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  outer  margin  of  the 
bone;  the  flap  thus  formed  should  be  dissected  back,  its  jilantar  aspect 
being  kept  as  thick  and  fleshy  as  pussible.  The  surgeon  next  passes  the 
kuil'e  between  the  tirst  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  and  cuts  directly 
forwards  through  the  centre  of  the  angle  between  the  great  and  the 
second  toes.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  edge  of  the  knife 
is  not  directed  too  much  towards  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe, 
lest  it  hitch  against  one  of  the  sesamoid  bones.  The  surgeon  next  seizes 
the  extremity  of  the  toe,  and,  pressing  it  well  inwards,  passes  the  point 
of  the  bistoury  deeply  into  the  angle  of  the  wound,  where,  by  the  division 
of  some  tendinous  and  ligamentous  fibres  that  constitute  the  key  of  the 
joint,  he  opens  the  articulation,  and  detaches  the  bone  by  lightly  touching 
its  ligamentous  attachmenls. 

"When  the  bone  is  to  be  partially  removed,  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  way  ;  the  incisions,  however,  not  being  carried  so  far 
backwards."! 

Removal  of  Metaiarsal  hone  of  little  Toe. — "  Tliis  is  best  done  by  entering 
the  point  of  the  knife  just  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  bone,  carrying  it 
forwards  and  inwards  in  the  line  of  its  articulation  with  the  cuboid,  to  the 
centre  of  the  fourth  digital  interspace,  and  thence  forwards  to  the  web  of 
the  toe  ;  the  knife  is  next  carried  round  the  plantar  surface  of  this,  the 
incision  being  continued  obli(piely  into  that  which  has  been  made  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  small  fla]i  thus  formed  is  well  dissected  down, 
the  knife  passed  round  the  under  surface  of  the  bone,  and  the  joint  opened 
by  the  toe  being  forcibly  drawn  outwards,  and  its  ligamentous  connection 
lightly  divided. t 

Ainput.ation  of  Distal  Phalanx  qf  great  Toe. — When  possible,  a  long  flap 
should  be  made  from  the  plantar  surface,  by  layini;thc  edge  of  the  knife 
over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  juint.  cutting  through  it,  and  turning  the 
edge  of  the  knife  round  close  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  cut  out  a  long  flap 
from  the  ball  of  the  toe. 

.{iiiiiiilatioii  <f  a  siii.r/le  lesser  Toe,  second,  third,  or  fourth. — "This  opera- 
tion is  exactly  "on  the  same  |u  inciplc  as  that  described  for  amputation  of  a 
whole  flnger,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  metatarso-phalangeal 

lic'll's  'SlMUnal  of  Op:-ialh-('  Sni  ;;<'r.v,'  p.  70. 
i-  lirlcbseii'a  '  dcicnce  auJ  Alt  of  Surgery,' vol.  i.,  p.  43.      +  Ibiii.,  p.  IS. 
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joint  is  more  deeph'  situat.e(l  in  the  soft  parts  tlian  is  the  nietacarpo-pha- 
lantjeal  ;  and  thus  the  commencement  of  the  ellijjtical  incision  ^vhich  is  to 
surround  the  base  of  the  too  must  be  proportionally  higher  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  as  luuch  as  possible  any  cica- 
trix in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  plantar  end  of  the  incision  need  not  be 
carried  to  a  point  exactly  opposite  the  one  from  which  it  set  out,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  if  it  reaches  the  groove  between  the  toe  and  solo.'"* 

Teals  Operation  (Amputation). — This  plan  of  operation  Mr.  Teal  intro- 
duced "to  procure  a  more  useful  stump,  and  in  the  hope  of  somewhat 
diminishing  the  mortality  of  the  operation.  It  is  proposed  to  amputate  by 
ft  long  and  a  short  rectangidar  flap,  the  long  flap  folding  over  the  end  of 
the  bone  being  formed  of  parts  generally  devoicl  of  large  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  whilst  those  important  structures  are  contained  in  the  short  flap. 
The  size  of  the  long 'flap  is  determined  by  the  circumference  of  the  limb 


Kig.  ;io. 


at  the  place  of  amputation,  its  length  and  its  breadth  being  each  oqu.al  to 
half  the  circumference.  The  long  (lap  is  therefore  a  perfect  square  (lig. 
and  is  long  enough  to  fall  easily  over  the  end  of  the  bone.  In  selecting 
the  structures  for  its  formation,  such  parts  must  be  taken  as  do  not  contain 
the  larger  lilood-vessels  and  nerves.  A  flap  so  formed  will  be  for  the  most 
part  anterior  in  position  as  far  as  regards  the  general  aspect  of  the  body, 
but  superior  when  the  patient  is  in  tlic  recumbent  position,  as  during  the 
after-treatment.  The  short  flap,  containing  the  chief  vessels  and  nerves, 
is  in  length  one-fourth  of  the  other.  'J'he  flajis  being  formed,  the  bone 
sawn,  and  arteries  tied,  the  long  flap  is  folded  over  the  enil  of  the  bone;  each 
of  its  free  angles  is  then  tixed  by  sutures  to  the  corresponding  free  angle  of 
the  short  flap.  One  or  two  mori;  sutures  complete  tlic  transverse  line  of 
union  of  tlu^  flaps.  At  eaith  sidi!  the  short  flap  is  unite<l  to  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  long  one  by  a  point  of  suture,  and  one  suture  more  unites  the, 
reflected  [lortion  of  the  long  (lap  t;o  its  uurellected  portion.  'I'hus,  the 
transverse  line  of  union  is  bounded  at  oacli  end  by  a  short  lateral  line  jit 
right  angle.^  to  it."t  (I'  ig.  !•'). 

*  lii'll's  '  Miumiil  of  Surglcul  Operations,'  ]i,  (id. 
t  'I'l'iili'  on  '  Amputjilloi),'  |i,  s. 
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Firogoff's  Amputation. — "  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following 
wny  : — An  incision  is  carried  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  from  one  malle- 
olus to  the  other.  This  incision  must  not  be  made  directly  transverse  to  the 
foot,  but  should  incline  forwards  obliquely,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  incision 
in  the  sole  may  be  at  least  an  inch  in  fmnt  of  a  line  drawn  across  from  the 
tip  of  one  malleolus  to  the  other.    The  flap  thus  traced  is  dissected  for 


about  two  lines.  Disarticulation  of  the  astragalus  is  then  effected  in  the 
usual  way  b}'  .an  incision  across  the  front  of  the  foot.  A  narrow  ampu- 
tating or  a  Butcher's  saw  is  now  applied  to  the  ujjper  and  back  part  of  the  os 
calcis  behind  the  astragalus,  ,and  the  bone  is  cut  obliquely  domiwards  and 
well  forwards  ;  the  malleoli  are  then  removed,  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  tibia, 
with  the  articular  cartilage,  taken  oif.  The  opposed  osseous  surfaces  must 
then  be  accurately  adjusted,  the  moveable  flap  well  supported  by  a  broad 
strip  of  plaster,  and  the  limb  laid  on  the  outer  side,  with  the  knee  placed 
so  as  to  take  off  the  tension  of  the  teiido-Achillis."* 

This  ami)Utation  has  been  objected  to  by  many  oia  account  of  the  lia- 
bility to  recurrence  of  disease  in  the  portion  of  the  os  calcis.  It  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  successful  with  army  surgeons.  Mr.  Br^-ant  looks  upon  the 
operation  "as  a  very  excellent  one;  it  ought  always  to  be  preferred  to 
Sj'me's  when  the  os  calcis  is  sound.  Should  the  bone  be  found  to  be  bad 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  it  must  be  taken  away,  the  operation  being 
made  into  a  S\'me's  ;  but  when  the  bone  is  good,  it  appears  to  be  a  grave 
error  to  take  away  what  makes  so  good  a  point  of  support  to  the  body.'"t 


Fig.  97. 


*  Eridispn's  'Science  ami  Art  of  Surgery,'  vol.  i.,  p.  49. 
■f-  Uryanl's  'Practice  of  Surgery,'  p.  lOGl. 
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EXCISION. 

Excision  of  the  Head  of  the  Humerus. — This  operation  may  be  performed 
ia  several  difEcrent  ways :  they  consist  of  a  single  vertical  incision,  and  its 

modifications  of  ^  and  "J"  shaped  ones  ;  also  the  flap  operation  of  [J 
shape.  Larrey  recommended  the  single  long  incision,  extending  in  a  line 
from  the  acromion,  through  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  for  about  four  or  five 
inches.  This  operation  is  thus  described  : — "  The  patient  lies  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  affected  or  injured  limb.  The  surgeon  then  enters  the  knife 
a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  carries  it  downwards  iind 
outwards  for  about  five  inches,  cutting  down  to  the  bone.  He  then  cuts 
across  the  capsule  any  adhesions  that  may  exist,  and  the  attachments  of 
the  muscles  inserted  into  the  tubercles  of  the  humerus.  The  assistant,  who 
has  charge  of  the  limb,  facilitates  this  part  of  the  operation  by  drawing  it 
well  across  the  chest,  and  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  backwards  and 
tilting  it  outwards,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  project.  The  surgeon,  carefidlj' 
clearing  it  all  round,  has  the  soft  parts  well  retracted,  and  then,  taking  the 
liml)  in  his  own  hands,  pushes  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  wound,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  easy  application  of  the  saw  by  which  it  is  removed.''* 

il/r.  Ilamiltdii  revuirks  on  this  subject : — "  In  gun-shot  or  other  comminuted 
fractures  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  demanding  ex-section,  the  surgeon  will 
find  it  necessar}-,  in  general,  to  make  for  himself  a  larger  opening  than  the 
single  longitudinal  incision  will  furnish.  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  to  make 

an  oval  or  ^-shaped  incision,  so  as  to  form  a  flap,  having  its  base  upwards.'"')' 
Guthrie  considers  tliat  in  doing  this  operation,  in  cases  of  some  standing, 
he  prefers  a  short  crcsccntic  flap  by  an  incision  across  the  anterior  part  of 
tlie  sliouldcr,  as  in  the  operation  of  amputation,  whicli  on  being  turned  up 
leaves  tlie  joint  exposed.  The  edge  of  (he  knife  being  applied  to  tbc  liead 
of  tlie  lionc  in  a  line  liclow,  but  immediately  under  tlie  acromion  process, 
divides  the  capsular  ligament,  and  with  it.  the  long  tendon  of  the  liit'cps,  on 
which  the  arm  drops  from  the  socket  or  glenoid  cavity,  and  aUows  the 
linger  to  he  introduced,  when  the  three  muscles  inserted  into  the  great 
tuberosity  may  be  cut  through,  and  the  siibscapularis,  inserted  into  the 
small  tuberosity,  will  also  be  dividrd.J 

ib'i'r  William  Ferijnsson  is  of  opinion  that  the  surgeon  shoidd  not  limit 

•  lOriclison's  '.Science  and  Art  of  Surt-'cry,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  IBI. 
■)-  IlanilUon's  '  Military  Siir!,'ory,' p.  503. 
J  Uulbrie's  'Commentaries,'  p.  118. 
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himself  to  one  mode  of  procedure,  but  should  rather,  trustins;  to  his  ana- 
tomical and  ninniijulative  skill,  adapt  his  measures  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  case.  He  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  ]ilan  similar  to  that  originally 
followed  by  Morel.  The  patient  beintr  seated  or  laid  on  his  back,  an 
incision  should  be  made  with  a  strong  bistoury,  commencing  opposite  the 
coracoid  process,  and  ending  about  an  inch  behind  and  below  the  root  of  the 
acromion.  It  should  be  semilunar  in  shape.  The  extreme  convexity  should 
be  about  four  inches  under  the  acromion,  and  thus  the  greater  portion  of 
the  deltoid  will  be  included  in  this  flap.  The  skin  and  deltoid  being 
divided,  the  flap  should  be  drawn  upwards,  a  few  touches  of  the  knife 
being  sufficient  to  separate  the  loose  connections  of  this  muscle.  A  bold 
incision  should  next  be  made  through  the  teiidons  attached  to  the  tuberosi- 
ties of  the  humerus,  dividing  them  and  the  capsule  at  the  same  time  to 
sucli  an  extent  as  to  permit  the  head  of  the  bone  being  turned  out  by  a 
slight  twist.  This  part  should  then  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  lion  forceps 
by  the  surgeon  or  an  assistant,  and  held  steady  whilst  the  saw  is  used  to 
separate  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  If  the  operation  is  done  for  a 
shattered  bone,  its  head  cannot  be  thrust  out  like  the  end  of  a  lever,  as  thus 
directed  ;  and  therefore  the  surgecm  must  make  use  of  his  lingers  or  any 
convenient  hook  or  forceps  to  enable  him  to  raise  the  fragments.* 

Excisioi}  of  the  Chivide. — It  may  be  necessary  to  remove  this  bone  wholly 
or  partially,  and  to  perform  the  operation  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  free 
incision  along  its  whole  length  ;  it  should  then  be  disarticulated  or  sami 
through  at  its  acromial  articulation  and  dissected  out  from  without  in- 
wards, the  sternal  end  being  forcibly  twisted  outwards  and  all  attachments 
carefully  cut,  great  care  being  paid  to  the  numerous  small  veins  in  this 
position. 

Excision  of  the.  Scapula  {Si/me's  operation'). — Make  an  incision  from  the 
acromion  process  transversely  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  and 
another  from  the  centre  of  this  one  directly  downwards  to  the  lower  angle 
of  the  bone.  Tlie  Haps  formed  being  reflected  back,  separate  the  scapular 
attachment  of  the  deltoid,  and  divide  the  connections  of  the  acromial 
extremiliy  of  the  clavicle.  The  division  of  subscapular  artery  will  cause 
a  great  gush  of  blood,  but  it  should  be  caught  and  secured  without  delay. 
The  joint  and  around  the  glenoid  cavity  should  next  be  cut  into,  and 
linger  hooked  under  the  coracoid  process,  so  .as  to  facilitate  the  divison  of 
its  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments  ;  and  then,  by  pulling  back  the 
bone  with  great  force  by  the  left  hand,  the  remaining  attachments  should 
be  divided  with  rapid  sweeps  of  the  knife. 

Excision  of  the  Elboio-joint  may  be  performed  in  three  ditfcrent  ways — by 

a  simple  longitudinal  incision,  or  by  the  [— |  or  ^—     The  longitudinal  is 
*  Kcrgussou's  '  Pi-actical  Surm'iy,'  p.  274. 
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the  most  simple  ;  butif  it  does  not  give  sufRcieut  room  for  clearingthe  bones, 
it  may  be  formed  into  the  ^—  by  a  transverse  incision  directly  across  the 
end  of  the  olecranon  to  the  outward  side  of  the  joint. 

Should  the  perpendicular  incision  be  selected,  it  must  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow  of  the  sides  being  well  ajiart.  The  bones  should  be  fairly 
exposed  and  cleared  to  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  In  carrying  the  incision 
in  tills  direction,  Erichsen  recommends  that  "the  edge  of  the  knife  should 
always  be  kept  against  the  bones,  and  their  sinuosities  closely  followed,  so 
that  the  ulnar  nerve,  being  dissected  out  from  behind  the  inner  condyle, 
may  escape  injury.  If  the  incision  be  properly  planned,  and  the  knife 
kept  in  contact  with  the  bone,  the  nerve  ought  not  to  be  exposed  during 
the  operation,  more  particularly  as  it  is  usually  imbedded  in  a  quantity  of 
plastic  tissue.  When  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint  has  been  laid  bare  in 
this  way,  the  knife  should  be  carried  round  the  tip  of  the  olecranon,  and 
the  process  removed  with  cutting  pliers.  By  forcibly  bending  the  joint, 
pushing  the  forearm  upw-ards,  and  lightly  touching  the  ligaments  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  tlie  interior  of  the  articulation  will  be  full}'  exposed.  By 
means  of  a  small  narrow  saw  the  articular  end  of  the  humerus  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  bono  ;  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  head  of  the 
radius  may  either  be  removed  in  tlie  same  way  or  by  cutting  pliers." 

After  the  operation,  the  limb  should  be  laid  upon  pillows  nearly  in  the 
extended  position,  so  that  the  cut  portions  of  bone  may  be  closely  approxi- 
mated to  one  another  ;  or  Esmarch's  splint  may  be  applied,  which  has 
already  been  dcscrilicd  (lig.  7G). 

I'.xria'ion  of  the  Wrist. — 'I'his  operation  is  not  in  much  favour  witli  mili- 
tary surgeons.  It  may,  however,  be  performed  in  several  dilVcrenI  ways. 
In  disease,  the  presence  of  sinuses  on  tlie  surface  may  be  taken  advantage 
of  and  f(jllowed  up,  giving  sullicicnt  opening  between  the  extensor  tendons 
and  the  bones. 

Sir  W.  Kergusson  recommends  that  incisions  be  made  chiefly  behind  or 
at  tlie  siilcs,  the  parts  in  front  being  too  imiiortant  to  be  interferod  with, 
lie  is  of  opiui(]n  that  the  operiilion  may  be  most  ellicienlly  performed,  and 
with  the  liest  prospects  of  a  satisfactory  result,  by  making  a  single  incision 
along  the  ulnar  side  of  tlie  joint.* 

/•.■./■c/s/on  of  the  Ciirpiil  Ivnilx  nf  the  Uiwen  if  the  luireann. — IMr.  Skey 
recommends  the  following  operation  :  " 'J'he  joint,  is  exposed  on  the  dorsal 
surface  by  two  lateral  incisions  of  two  inches  in  length,  united  by  a  trans- 
verse Hue  made  below  the  projecting  bone.  Tlu^  flaps  being  raiseil,  the 
tendons  are  exposed,  and  should  bo  separated  from  the  radius  by  a  knife 
passed  uudcrneatli  them  in  forcible  extension  of  the  hiind  backwards. 
Along  this  line  the  line  blade  of  a  metacarpal  saw  may  be  readily  passed, 

*  KiTgiissciu's  '  I'nictlciU  .Siirgpiy,'  pp.  2GI. 
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which,  being  jointed  at  the  point,  can  be  fixed  to  its  back  after  passing 
across  the  tendon.  The  blade  of  a  knife  passed  half  an  inch  under  the 
radial  artery  will  protect  it  from  injury."* 

Professor  Lister  has  adopted  a.  method  for  excision  of  the  wrist  which  has 
given  satisfactory  results,  and  which  Mr.  T.  Holmes  describes  as  follows  : — 
"  Au  incision  is  made  commencing  in  front  over  the  second  metacarpal 
bone,  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  and 
running  along  the  back  of  the  carpus,  internal  to  the  same  tendon,  as  high 
as  to  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  The  soft  parts,  including 
the  extensor  secundi  internodii,  and  the  radial  artery,  being  cautiously 
detached  from  the  bones  external  to  this  incision,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
radial  extensors  of  the  wrist  being  also  severed  from  their  attachments, 
the  external  bones  of  the  carpus  will  be  exposed.  When  this  has  been  done 
sufliciently,  the  next  step  is  to  sever  the  trapezium  from  the  other  bones 
with  cutting  pliers,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  latter,  which 
should  be  done  as  freely  as  is  found  convenient.  The  operator  now  turns 
to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  incision,  and  cleans  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones 
as  much  as  can  be  done  easily.  The  ulnar  incision  is  now  made.  It  should 
be  very  free,  extending  from  about  two  inches  above  the  styloid  process 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  lying  near  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  ulna.  The  dorsal  line  of  this  incision  is  then  raised,  along 
with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  shoidd  not  be  isolated 
from  the  skin,  and  should  be  cut  as  near  its  insertion  as  possible.  Then 
the  common  extensor  tendons  should  be  raised,  and  the  whole  of  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  carpus  denuded,  until  the  two  wounds  communicate  quite 
freely  together  ;  but  the  radius  is  not  as  )'et  cleaned.  The  next  step  is  to 
clean  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ulna  and  carpus,  in  doing  which  the  pisi- 
form bone  and  the  hooked  process  of  the  unciform  are  severed  from  the 
rest  of  the  carpus,  the  former  with  the  knife,  the  latter  with  the  cutting 
pliers.  In  cleaning  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  carpus,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  go  so  far  forwards  as  to  endanger  the  deep  palmar  arch.  Now,  the 
ligaments  of  the  internal  carpal  bones  being  sufficiently  divided,  they  are 
to  be  removed  with  blunt  bone  forceps.  Next  the  end  of  the  ulna  is  made 
to  protrude  from  the  incision,  and  is  sawn  off,  as  low  down  as  is  consistent 
witli  its  condition,  hut  in  any  case  above  its  radial  articulation.  The  end 
of  the  radius  is  then  cleaned  sufliciently  to  allow  of  its  being  protruded 
and  removed.  If  tliis  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  tendons  from 
their  grooves,  it  is  far  better.  The  operator  next  attends  to  the  metacarpal 
bones,  which  are  pushed  out  from  one  or  other  incision  and  cut  olf  with 
the  pliers  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  of  their  cartilage-covered  portions. 
The  trapezium  bone,  which  was  loft  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation,  is 
now  carefully  dissected  out,  so  as  to  avoid  .any  injury  to  the  tendon  of 

*  Skey's  '  Operative  Surgery,'  p.  392. 
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the  flexor  carpi  radialis  or  to  the  radial  arter}',  aud  the  articular  surface  of 
(he  first  metacarpal  bone  is  then  exposed  and  removed.  Lastly,  the  carti- 
laginous portion  of  the  pisiform  bone  is  taken  awa)' ;  but  the  nonarticular 
part  is  left  behind  unless  it  is  diseased,  in  -n-hich  case  it  should  be  removed 
entire.    The  same  remark  applies  to  the  hooked  process  of  the  unciform. 

'•  In  order  to  ensure  motion,  particularly  in  the  lingers,  passive  move- 
ments should  be  performed  from  a  very  early  period  after  the  operation. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Lister  places  the  limb  on  a  splint  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  raised  by  a  large  wedge  of  cork,  fixed  below  it ;  so  that  the  joints 
of  the  lingers  can  be  moved  without  taking  the  limb  otf  the  apparatus  "* 
(tig.  9S).  See  Esmarch's  splint  for  excision  of  the  wrist  (fig.  77). 

Excision  oftlie  Hip. — This  ojieration  may  be  performed  by  incisions  of  such 
shapes  as  may  suit  the  surgeon's  convenience  for  removal  of  the  damaged 
bone;  aud  in  the  event  of  the  injury  being  from  a  gun-shot,  there  will 


Fig.  93. 


l)e  nn  open  woimd  which  may  be  extended.  There  are.  however,  certain 
methods  laid  down  by  different  autliorities.  Professor  Gross  prefers  a 
semilunar  flap  of  the  gluteal  muscles  with  the  convexity  downwards.  This 
plan  of  incision,  he  considers,  has  the  advantage,  not  only  of  ••illowing  free 
access  to  the  joint,  but  also  of  affording  a  ready  outlet  for  the  discharges. 
The  superior  extremity  of  the  femur  being  thus  exposed,  is  thrust  out  of 
the  opening  by  carrying  the  limb  across  the  sound  one,  rotating  it  inwards, 
anrl  then  pushing  it  up,  when  it  is  to  be  divided  l)y  means  of  a  narrow  saw. 
■|'h(!  great  trochanter,  however  sound,  should  always  be  included  in  the 
operation,  otherwise  it  will  be  sure  to  interfere  inoro  or  less  seriously 
with  the  liealing  process  by  projecting  into  the  wound,  and  obstructing 
dischartce.f 

Mr.  Skey  describes  two  methods  for  excision  of  the  head  of  tlie  femur  : 
the  anterior  anrl  posterior.  The  former  may  be  lu>rc  described,  the  latter 
ditferiiig  but  little  from  others.    The  situa(,ion  of  the  femoral  artery  being 

*  llolmns's  '.System  of  SurRei-y,"  vol.  v.,  p.  CSI. 

t  Gross's  'Hystera  of  .Surgery/ vol.  ii.,  p.  H02.  " 
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marked  iu  ink  by  an  external  line,  a  straight  incision  is  made  from  about 
an  incli  below  the  trochanter  major,  along  the  line  of  the  neck  towards  the 
acetabulum,  stopping  short  of  the  nerves  by  at  least  half  an  inch.  The 
neck  being  bared,  and  capsule  opened,  the  operator  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  he  can  comiuand  the  part  to  be  removed.  If  necessary, 
a  second  incison  may  be  made  backwards  across  the  neck  of  the  bone.  Mr. 
Skey  gives  preference  to  the  posterior  operation,  -which  is  safer  and  easier 
of  execution.* 

Sir  William  Fergusson  remarks  on  this  operation:  "Like  resection  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  luany  different  methods  of  exposing  the  upper  end  of 
tlie  femur  have  been  recommended.  He  holds  the  opinion  that  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  will  best  enable  the  surgeon  to  suit  the  proceeding  to  the  peculiar 
features  of  each  case.    It  would  be  folly  to  make  a  larger  wound  than  is 


required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  operation;  and  as  long  as  the 
operator  limits  himself — in  front,  so  as  not  to  meddle  with  the  branches  of 
the  crural  nerve,  or  endanger  the  femoral  arteries  ;  and  behind,  so  as  to 
protect  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve — it  seems  to  him  of  little  consequence 
what  lines  are  cut  on  the  surface.  A  straight  one  will,  lie  believes,  answer 
in  general,  but,  with  the  views  inculcated,  it  matters  not  what  shape  the 
flaps  may  be." 

jiany  splints  have  been  designed  for  the  after-treatment  of  excision  of 
the  liead  of  tlie  femur.  For  permanent  hospitals.  j\tr.  Saver's  sjilint  (wire 
breeches  t)  is  perliaps  the  best ;  but  for  lield  hosiutals.  where  appliances 
may  have  to  bo  extemporised,  tig.  !>!',  which  is  similar  to  Jlr.  Erichsen's 
appliance,  seems  well  adapted,  and  can  be  easily  made.  To  secure  quietude, 
a  certain  amount  of  extending  force,  and  straightening  the  limb  should  be 
the  surgeon's  aim. 

Sir  AV.  Fergusson  recommends  that  the  extension  should  be  made  from 


Fig.  9a. 


*  SUcy's  'Oponitivc  Snrpory.'  p.  ."ig-l. 
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the  opposite  thigh,  round  the  upper  part  of  which  a  socket  is  fixed,  to  whicli 
the  baud  is  attaclied.  The  splint  being  bracketed,  dressings  can  be  applied 
with  ease,  aud  extension  made  by  means  of  a  weight. 

Excision  of  the  Knee. — In  excising  the  knee-joint  for  gun-shot  injuries, 
the  army  surgeon  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  wound  already  exist- 
ing in  foruiing  his  incisions,  instead  of  adhering  to  any  plan  of  incision  as 
laid  down  in  civil  practice.  He  has,  however,  man}'  plans  to  select  from  : 
such  as  the  straight  transverse  incision  ;  two  parallel  incisions,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  patella  ;  an  j— j  shaped  incision  ;  a  horse-shoe  incision  ;  or,  as  Mr. 

P.  Watson  recommends,  "a  semilunar  incision,  raising  a  long  flap  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  articulation."* 

Mr.  Holmes  describes  an  operation  which  appears  to  the  writer  to  have 
many  advantages  ;  it  is  as  follows  : — "An  incision  should  be  made  from  the 
back  part  of  one  condyle  to  the  back  part  of  the  other,  passing  across  the 
front  of  the  limb  below  the  patella,  and  slightly  convex  downwards.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  make  any  other  incision  in  the  skin  ;  but  if  there  is 
much  thickening  about  the  soft  parts,  perpendicular  incisions  may  be  made 
at  the  ends  of  this,  so  as  to  form  the  | — |  shaped  incision,  which  used  always 

to  be  emploj-edin  this  operation.  The  ligamentum  patella  is  to  be  divided 
in  the  iirst  incision  ;  then  the  soft  parts  are  to  be  thrown  back  from  the 
patella  and  the  end  of  the  femur,  and  the  patella  is  to  be  removed.  Tlie 
joint  is  now  to  be  freely  opened  by  cutting  at  tlie  sides  of  the  condyles,  so 
as  to  sever  completely  both  lateral  ligaments  ;  and  then  the  knife  is 
to  be  carried  round  the  posterior  surface  of  the  end  of  the  femur,  care 
being  taken  in  doing  this  to  tlirust  the  femur  out  of  the  wound  as  mucli  as 
possible,  by  an  assistant  forcibly  flexing  tlie  limb,  and  to  keep  the  edge  of 
tlie  knife  directed  towards  tlie  bone,  and  guided  by  the  linger,  so  as  to  avoid 
tlie  poiiliteal  artery,  which  here  is  separated  from  the  bone  only  b}-  sonic 
fat  and  loose  tissue;  and  in  sawing  the  bone,  it  may  be  advisable,  if  the 
fcniiir  have  not  been  very  complotidy  cleaned,  not  to  pass  the  saw  cnlirely 
lliroiigh  the  osseous  tissue,  but  rather  (o  break  llian  cut  the  outer  lamella  at 
the  back  by  using  the  saw  as  a  lever.  The  end  of  the  femur  having  been 
removed,  the  lieail  of  the  tibia  is  to  be  cleaned  and  sawn  iKU'izoiilally,  care 
being  taken  in  young  |)C'rsons  to  keep  close  below  the  ca,rtilaginous  surface, 
so  that  the  epiphysial  line  be  not  interfered  witli. 

"  In  cases  where  there;  has  been  no  dislocation,  nor  much  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  bones  from  pn^vioiis  disease,  there  is  now  usually  no  impedi- 
ment to  placing  the  limb  in  the  straight  position,  with  the  bone  in  accurate 
adjustment.  Otherwise  they  must  be  adjusted  by  taking  off  successive 
])icccs  from  the  end  of  the  femur  or  tibia  (if  possible  without  going  beyond 

*  WatsiJii  on  '  ICxcisiuii  i>[l\\i-  Kiiec-juiut,'  p.  II. 
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the  epiphysis) ;  and  in  cases  of  old  dislocation  it  is  often  necessary  to  sever 
some  of  the  hamstring  tendons. 

"The  parts  shoidd,  in  all  cases,  be  adjusted  in  perfect  position  upon  a 
splint,  and  the  bandage  firmly  ajiplied  before  the  patient  is  moved  or 
allowed  to  recover  from  the  chloroform.  If  the  femur  appears  at  all  promi- 
nent, a  stout  splint  should  be  applied  in  front  in  order  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  the  leg  to  gravitate  backwards  (which  is  also  assisted  by  the 
action  of  the  flexor  tendons)  ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  a  nsefid  precaution  to 
apply  a  long  side  splint  to  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  which  can  be  discarded 
after  the  first  few  days,  if  it  appears  superfluous."  Mr.  Holmes  has  found 
much  comfort  to  the  patient  from  suspending  the  whole  apparatus  in  a 
"  Salter's  swdng."  He  uses  splints  which  are  interrupted  and  bracketed  with 
iron  at  the  seat  of  operation,  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  wound.* 

Numerous  splints  and  plans  of  dressing  have  been  designed  for  the  after- 
treatment  of  excision  of  the  knee.  Mr.  Butcher  recommends  a  box 
splint ;  though  inferior  to  apparatus  now  in  use  ;  this  surgeon  has  turned 


Fig.  100. 

out  many  good  cases  with  it.  "It  consists  of  two  side  splints,  the  outer 
one  extending  from  the  axilla  to  below  the  foot,  the  inner  from  the  groin 
to  below  the  foot  and  attached  to  a  back  piece.  The  sides  are  on  hinges, 
so  as  to  admit  of  letting  down  for  dressing"  (fig.  100 ).t  This  splint  has 
been  objected  to  on  account  of  its  being  of  wood,  and  absorbing  the 
discharges  ;  it  is  also  verj-  cumbersome,  and  cannot  be  swimg ;  and  in 
order  to  get  at  the  sides  of  the  wound,  a  portion,  if  not  the  entire  retentive 
apparatus,  must  be  undone. J  However,  being  easilj'  constructed,  it  appears 
well  adapted  for  active  service. 

Mr.  P.  Watson  has  designed  a  splint  for  excision  of  the  knee,  which  has 
received  wide  reputation.^  "It  consists  of  two  parts — 1.  .'V  supension-rod. 
made  of  iron,  about  the  size  of  No.  5  of  trade  wire  gauge  ;  2.  A  modelled 
Gooch  splint,  long  enough  to  extend  from  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to 
beyond  the  heel. 

*  Itolmcs's  '  System  of  Surprry,'  vol.  v.,  p.  fiO!). 

f  Butclicr's  'Oneriitive  ami  Cmiscrv;vtivi>  Surgery,'  p.  141." 

j  Swain  on  '  lojuiies  and  Disease  of  tlie  Knee-joint,'  p.  81. 
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"  The  suspension-rod  extends  from  the  groin  to  the  extremities  of  the  toea, 
and  is  bent  to  the  outline  of  the  limb,  dcpartino;  from  it  only  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  excision,  where  it  forms  a  bow  or  arch.  To  the  upper  surface  of 
the  rod  are  attached  one  or  more  hooks  by  which  the  suspension  is  effected 
(tig.  101). 

"The  Gooch  splint  should  not  be  made  too  wide,  and  should  certainly  not 
surround  the  thigh  and  leg  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  circumference. 
It  should  be  scooped  away  laterally,  at  a  part  corresponding  to  the  site  of 


Fig.  102.— rostcrior  "  Gooch  "  splint  of  ordinary  form. 


l''ig.  103. — Alternative  fomi  of  "Gooch"  splint,  tlie  roiimicd  part  iibovo.  nd.aptod 
to  (lie  03  innominatum,  and  secured  by  mcun.s  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 

the  excision,  and  shoidd  have  an  aperture  cut  corrcsponditig  to  tlic  teiido- 
Achillis  and  hoel  (liga.  102,  10.").  The  inferior  extrcniily  of  llie  splint  is  tlius 
of  a  horse-ahoe  or  stirrup  sliapc,  and  admits  of  tlie  ankle  and  foot  being 
supported  by  ihe  lateral  horns  of  tlio  splint,  as  tlu'y  fold  on  each  side  of 
the  malleoli,  without  the  risk  of  inordinate  pressure  being  made  upon  the 
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tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  lu  application,  the  limb  is  first  laid  and 
carefully  adjusted  upon  the  posterior  splint,  which  should  preliminarily 
be  padded  with  lint,  and  covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue  or  hot  paralBue, 
in  the  situation  which  corresponds  to  the  site  of  operation.  The  iron 
rod  is  then  placed  in  front,  and  folded  lint  laid  between  it  and  the 
limb  at  the  groin  (where  the  rod  terminates  above),  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
tibia,  and  at  the  bond  of  the  ankle.  These  two  parts  of  the  apparatus  are 
then  retained  in  contact  with  the  limb  by  means  of  an  open-wove  roller 
bandage  applied  from  the  toes  upwards,  the  site  of  the  incision  alone  being 
left  uncovered.  The  whole  is  then  rendered  immovable  by  means  either  of 
plaster  of  Paris  applied  by  the  hand,  of  a  consistence  like  thick  cream,  or  of 
paraffine,  which,  having  been  rendered  temporarily  liquid  by  heat,  is  applied 
by  a  large  painter's  brush.  When  the  application  has  soliditied,  the  patient 
may  be  removed  to  bed,  and  the  limb  suspended  from  Salter's  swinging 
cradle,  or  from  the  roof-bar  of  the  coiniuou  iron-wire  cradle  emplo\-ed  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes."* 

Mr.  Butcher  performs  the  operation  with  the  |— |  incision,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  perpendicular  strokes  be  placed  well  back,  so  as  to  allow  all 
fluids  and  discharges  to  drain  off;  and  adds  that  they  are  far  more  effective  and 
safer  than  any  opening  made  in  the  popliteal  space.  The  patella  should  be 
taken  away  in  all  cases,  whether  diseased  or  not.  All  bleeding  vessels  should 
be  tied,  or  any  that  have  sprung  and  retracted  should  be  dra«-n  out  and 
.secured.  While  the  patient  is  yet  on  the  operating-table,  the  liuib  should 
be  placed  in  the  horizontal  position,  either  by  gentle  and  steady  traction, 
combined  with  pressure  of  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  bones  backwards,  or,  if 
necessary,  the  division  of  the  hamstring  tendons. 

During  the  adjustment  of  the  l)ones,  great  caution  should  be  exercised 
that  their  surface  be  throughout  their  extent  in  contact,  and  that  no  soft 
parts  intervene.  The  limb  should  not  be  disturbed  for  several  days.  In 
cases  where  large  abscesses  form  in  the  vicinily  of  the  excised  joint,  or  up 
along  the  thigh,  Chassaignac's  drainage  tubes  may  be  used  with  the  liost 
possible  hopes  of  success.  The  free  administration  of  stimulants  is  im- 
peratively demanded  in  all  cases  of  excision,  regulated  to  a  ccrtaiu  exteat 
by  age,  sex,  temperament,  and  habit. f 

Excision  of  the  Ankle. — For  removal  of  the  entire  joint  i\lr.  Ilaiidcock 
devised  the  following  method  :  "  The  foot  is  first  laid  on  its  side,  and  an 
incision  is  made  over  the  lower  three  inches  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
fibula,  ^^'hen  it  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  malleolus,  it  forms  an 
angle,  and  runs  downwards  and  forwards  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of 

*  'lOxclsion  ortlic  KiK-c-joint,'  liy  P.  Heron  Watson,  ^1.1).,  pp.  IS,  19 
t  Uulclier's  'Operative  unil  Coiisarviitive  Siirgi-ry,'  p.  IGS.  Ui',i. 
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the  base  of  the  outer  metatarsal  bone.  The  angular  flap  is  reflected  for- 
wards ;  the  fibula,  about  two  inches  above  the  malleolus,  is  sufficiently 
cleared  of  soft  parts  to  allow  cutting  forceps  to  be  placed  over  it ;  and  the 
bone  is  then  nipped  in  two  and  carefully  dissected  out,  leaving  the  pero- 
neus  longus  and  brevis  tendon  uncut.  The  foot  is  now  to  be  turned  over. 
A  similar  incision  is  made  on  the  inner  side,  the  portion  on  the  foot  ter- 
minating over  the  projection  of  the  inner  cuneiform  bone.  The  flap  is  to 
be  turned  back,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  digitorum  and  posterior  tibial 
tendons  exposed,  the  knife  being  kept  close 
to  the  bono,  avoiding  the  artery  and  nerve. 
The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  then  to  be 
severed  carefully  close  to  the  bone ;  and 
now  the  foot  is  twisted  outwards,  and  the 
astragalus  and  tibia  will  present  at  the 
inner  wound.  A  narrow-bladed  saw,  put 
in  between  the  tendons  into  the  inner 
wound,  projects  through  the  outer.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tibia,  then  the  top  of  the 
astragalus,  may  be  sawn  off  in  a  proper 
direction.  The  only  vessel  that  may  re- 
quire tying  is  one  of  the  lower  branches 
of  the  peroneal  arterj-.  The  wound  may 
be  closed  with  sutures,  except  that  part 
opposite  the  breach  of  osseous  matter ;  the 
leg  and  foot  placed  on  a  splint  with  foot- 
board, and  cold  water  a])plied."* 

i\fr.  (juthrie  recoriimench  tlie  J'oUowiiiri 
nietliod  for  excision  of  the  ankle  :  '•  Begin 
the  incision  behind  the  external  malleolus, 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  carry  it  downwards  and  then 
forwards  across  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint  (fig.  101),  tlien  under  the  internal 
malleolus  and  upwards,  close  behind  the 
process,  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  ; 
this  incision  should  mcrelj'  divide  the  skin,  and  should  uol,  on  any 
account,  woimd  the  subjacent  parts.  Raise  the  Map  thus  made,  and,  placing 
the  leg  on  its  inside,  detach  and  turn  aside  llic  |)eronei  tendons  from  the 
groove  behind  the  external  malleolus.  Cut  through  the  external  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint,  keeping  the  knife  close  to  the  end  of  the 
fibula  ;  then  with  the  large  bone  scissors,  or  nippers,  cut  through  the  fibul.i 

•  IlylmoB's  'System  of  Surgery,'  vol.  v.,  p.  "12. 
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from  onc-linlf  to  three-quarters  of  au  inch  above  its  junction  with  the 
tibia,  and,  after  dividing  the  ligamentous  fibres  connecting  the  two  bones, 
remove  the  malleolus  exteruus.  Tura  the  leg  on  to  its  outer  side,  and  cut 
through  the  internal  lateral  ligament  close  to  the  tibia,  to  avoid  wounding 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  ;  this  will  allow  the  foot  to  be  dislocated  out- 
wards, and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  to  be  brought  well  out  through  the 
woimd.  Au  assistant  keeping  the  foot  and  tendons  out  of  the  way,  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  to  be  removed  with  a  fine  saw  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  libula,  or  as  high  as  the  injury  or  disease  rerpiires.  The  articulating 
surface,  or  injured  part  of  the  astragalus,  is  then  to  be  removed,  after 
which  the  foot  is  to  be  returned  to  its  proper  position,  and  the  cut  surfaces 
of  the  tibia  and  astragalus  brought  into  close  approximation,  and  so  kept 
by  suture,  strajiping,  and  bandage.  The  limb  is  to  be  placed  on  an  outside 
leg-spliut,  having  a  foot-piece  to  it."  * 

Excision  of  tlie  Os  Calcis. — ''The  patient  Ij'ing  on  his  face,  a  horseshoe 
incision  is  carried  from  a  little  in  front  of  the  calcanoo  cuboid  articulation 
round  the  heel,  along  the  side  of  the  foot,  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  elliptic  tiap  thus  formed  is  dissected  uji,  the  knife  being 
carried  close  to  the  boue,  aud  the  whole  under-surface  of  the  os  calcis  ex- 
posed. A  perpendicular  incision,  about  two  inches  in  length,  is  then  made 
behind  the  heel,  through  the  tendo-Achillis,  in  the  mid-line  and  into  the 
horizontal  one.  The  tendon  is  then  detached  from  its  insertion  and  the 
two  lateral  flaps  are  dissected  up,  the  knife  being  kept  close  to  the  bones, 
from  which  the  soft  parts  are  well  cleared.  The  blade  is  then  carried  over 
the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  the  articulation  is  opened,  the 
interosseous  ligaments  are  divided,  and  then,  b_v  a  few  touches  with  the 
point,  the  bone  is  detached  from  its  connection  with  the  cuboid.  This  bone, 
together  with  the  astragalus,  must  then  be  examined;  aud  if  any  disease  be 
met  with,  the  gouge  should  be  applied."  f 

Excision  of  the  Astragolus. — "A  curved  incision  should  bo  made  from  one 
malleolus  to  the  other,  something  like  that  made  at  the  beginning  of  Syine's 
amputation.  The  ankle-joint  is  then  to  be  laid  freely  open,  and  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  diseased  bone  exposed.  Then  the  ligaments  connecting 
it  to  the  scaphoid  arc  to  be  severed,  and  the  bone  is  to  be  levered  up.  when 
the  interosseous  ligameut  connecting  it  with  the  os  calcis  will,  if  entire,  be 
felt,  and  can  be  readily  divided.  All  that  is  then  necessary  to  complete 
the  operation  is  to  clean  the  back  part  of  the  bone,  which  should  be  done 
with  care,  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  tendons  and  vessels  which  lie 
near  it. 

"The  bone  might  also,  no  doubt,  be  removed  by  two  lateral  incisions 
similar  to  those  used  in  excision  of  the  ankle.  This  would  avoid  the  injury 

*  Oulhric's  ' Coiinnc-ntnrles,'  p.  91. 

f  EricLseii's  ■  tjciuiice  unci  Art  of  Surgery,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  207. 
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10  the  tenduus  and  vessels  incidental  to  the  ;ibove  method ;  but  ■\voidd  be 
more  laborious.* 

£.xcisivn  of' other  Tar  ft!  Bones. — "No  formal  directions  are  required  for 
excising  the  other  tarsal  bones.  The  soft  parts  are  to  be  thrown  aside  by 
crucial  incisions,  radiating  from  the  sinuses  -which  lead  to  the  diseased 
bone,  and  the  latter  removed  ;  care  being  taken,  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
possible,  to  excise  the  whole  bone  with  tlie  articulating  surface."  t 

Professor  Esmarch  has  designed  a  splint  for  the  after-treatment  of  exci- 
sion or  resection  of  the  ankle-joint ;  he  found  the  great  utility  of  such  au 
apparatus  for  resection  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  in  consequence  applied  it  to 
the  ankle. 

It  consists  of  a  strong  piece  of  iron  wire  placed  in  front  of  the  limb, 
extending  from  the  toes  to  the  groin,  and  bent  at  convenient  angles  to  suit 
the  front  of  the  ankle  and  the  knee,  taking  care  that  au  arch  is  formed 
with  it  immediately  above  the  seat  of  operation.    Hooks  should  be  formed 


Fig,  105. 


witli  tlio  wire  at  eillier  end,  niul  two  or  three  lunse  ones  allached  for  tlic 
purpose  of  suspension  (fig.  lO.'j).  Underneath  the  limb  should  be  placed  a 
wooden  splint,  hollowed  out  and  cut  to  an  angle  to  correspond  with  the 
bend  of  the  knee.  Firmly  secured  to  this  is  a  font-board,  placed  at  right 
angles,  which  gives  support  to  the  foot,  and  forms  a  base  for  the  plaster  of 
['••iris  bandage  (lig.  lOG). 

In  using  the  apparatus  tlie  wooden  s|)Iint  should  be  most  careruliy 
cushioned  and  applied,  especially  about  the  heel  and  foot,  where  any  undue 
pressure  may  be  attended  by  most  serious  consequences.  The  plaster  of 
I'aris  bandage  should  tlien  be  applied  in  the  usiuil  manner,  an  opening 
being  left  at  the  seat  of  the  wound  for  the  purpose  of  applying  dressings. 
Fig.  107  represents  the  splint  ajjplied  and  suspended. 

Professor  Ksinarch  says  he  has  applied  this  apparatus  in  cases  of  resec- 
tion of  the  ankle-joint  for  si.x  or  seven  weeks,  and  that  the  patients  have 
*  Holmes's  'System  of  Surgery,'  vol.  v.,  p.  721.  f  Ibid.,  p.  722. 
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uever  ouce  had  to  complain  of  aches  or  pains,  and  that  the  advantages  of 
these  suspension  splints  are  so  great  that  he  recommends  them  most 
earnestlv  1'ov  war  service,  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace. 


( 


Fig.  107/ 

Excisi<m.  of  Shafts  of  Lotuj  5o7?c'.f.— This  operation  maj'  be  partial,  or  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  bone. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  subperiosteal  operation  should  be  performed. 

*  Illustration  copied  from  EsmiucLi's  work  on  '  Ikvndagliig,'  p.  133. 
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An  incision  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  working  of  the  chain-saw 
should  be  made  along  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  bone,  ■'.vhen  the  perios- 
teum must  be  detached  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  raspatory,  or  chisel 
recommended  by  M.  Oilier,  or  other  instruments  suited  for  that  purpose. 
A  chain-saw  may  then  be  passed  under  the  bone,  the  shaft  divided,  and  the 
separated  portion,  being  seized  with  a  strong  forceps,  carefully  detached. 

Tlie  subperiosteal  operation  for  excisions  and  resections  has  been  recom- 
mended by  many  in  consequence  of  the  bone  being  reproduced  to  some 
extent,  and  tendons  and  muscles  detached  entire  from  the  bone.  It,  however, 
has  its  disadvantage  in  being  tedious  ;  the  periosteum,  too,  is  liable  to  slough. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  reproduction  of  bone  is  a  benelit  in  resection  of  joints 
at  least,  and  it.  is  frequently  difficult  to  remove  tlie  diseased  bone  witliout 
iletaching  the  periosteum  from  the  healthy. 

Kj-cision  of  the  Eye. — "  When  the  eyeball  has  to  be  excised,  it  may  be 
done  thus: — The  patient  should  be  laid  on  the  table  with  the  face  upper- 
most, and  then,  with  a  scalpel  or  bistoury,  an  incision  should  be  made 
from  the  external  commissure,  half  an  inch  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
orliit,  when  the  eyelids  may  be  more  completeh'  opened  by  an  assistant, 
especially  if  the  skin  be  detached  from  the  bone  above  and  below  this 
wound  ;  next,  the  organ  should  be  seized  with  a  forceps  "  (with  hooked  ends 
to  the  blades),  "and  then  the  ])oint  of  the  knife  should  be  carried  between 
I  lie  eyelids  and  the  ball,  so  as  to  divide  the  conjunctiva  ;  when,  by  carrying 
it  deeper,  and  moving  the  organ  from  side  to  side  with  the  instrument  held 
ill  the  left  hand,  the  removal  may  be  completed  by  dividing  the  muscles, 
optic  nerve,  and  other  textures.  It  will  seldom  happen  tliat  there  is  a 
difficulty  or  trouble  in  this  [proceeding;  and  tlic  hiumorrhage  will  probably 
be  easily  commanded  liy  stuffing  the  orliit  after  the  operaticju  witli  charpic 
or  lint.  Afterwards,  caution  must  be  taken  to  avert,  or  subdue  any  high 
degree  of  inflammation,  which,  as  maj'  be  readily  perceived,  must  be  more 
hazardous  here  than  in  many  other  regions. 

If  the  forceps,  as  above  mentioned,  "lie  nol,  at  hand,  a  single  or  double 
hook  will  answer  the  purpose,  or  a  threail  may  lie  carried  with  a  common 
surgical  needle  through  the  ball,  bv  uhicli  the'operalor  can  move  llie  part 
at  will."* 

*  '  .\  M-at.Mii  of  I'r.irlicnl  .Slir'.'cry.'  by  '^ir  \V.  IV-iyii-S'iii,  \\  A'?. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  STUIMPS. 

Affections  of  stumps  may  be  divided  into  primary  and  secoudarj-. 

Tlte  2>i'imar>i  consist  in  haemorrhage,  spasm  of  the  muscles,  excessive 
pain,  undue  inflammation,  osteo-myolitis,  and  inordinate  retraction  of  the 
soft  parts  exposing  bono. 

Tlie  secondary  consist  in  necrosis,  neuralgia,  strumous  degeneration,  fatty 
degeneration,  aneurismal  enlargement  of  vessels,  exfoliation  of  bone,  cou- 
Lraction  of  the  tendons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stump. 

AYith  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  affections, — 

a.  Hmmorrhat/e  has  been  considered  under  that  head,  p.  201. 

I).  Spasms  of  tlie  muscles  may  be  relieved  by  shifting- of  position,  laying 
tlie  hand  lightly  on  the  stump,  or  by  the  administration  of  anodynes. 

c.  J'Jxcessive  pnin  must  be  relieved  by  anodynes. 

(I.  Undue  inflammation  may  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold,  as 
I'riim  an  irrigator,  or  by  light  warm  poultices,  ajiplication  of  leeches,  and 
the  administration  of  salines,  care  being  taken  not  to  induce  vomiting  or 
excessive  purgation. 

Osteo-mjiclitis  has  been  considered  under  that  head. 
J'.  Inordinate  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  exposing  bone.    Xothing  can 
be  done  for  this  until  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  operation  lias 
subsided,  when  it  will  be  uecessarj'  to  open  np  the  stump,  and  remove  the 
exposed  bone. 

<l.  Necrosis.    The  stump  mnst  be  opened  up,  and  bone  removed  high  U]i. 
//.  Neuralfjia.   Soothing  anodyne  applications,  such  as  opium,  belladonna, 
fjr  stramonium. 

i.  Strumous  deijcncration.  Secondary  amputation  maybe  advantageously 
|)erformed. 

j.  Aneurismal  enlarr/emenl  of  the  vessels  is  very  rare.  Jlr.  Cadge  has 
reported  one  case  of  it. 

/,-.  Exfoliation  oj'tlie  bone.  As  little  interference  as  possible,  as  in  time 
the  dead  portion  will  be  thro^-n  oil'. 

/.  Contraction  of  the  tendons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stump.  If 
causing  inconvenience,  and  giving  annoyance,  the  tendons  may  be  divided, 
7/?.  Ma(j(iots  in-  stumps  have  been  already  considered,  p.  lOli, 
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HAEMORRHAGE. 

The  occurrence  of  lircmorrhage  from  wounds  iu  wiir  may  be  divided  into 
jirimary  or  immediate,  intermediate,  and  secondary. 

Some  writers  on  military  surgery  are  of  opinion  tliat  primari/  limmor- 
r/i((i/e  to  a  dangerous  extent  is  comjiaratively  rare,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  few  cases  come  under  the  notice  of  surgeons  on  the  lield  of 
liattle  ;  this,  however,  may  be  in  consequence  of  severe  injuries  to  largo 
arteries  proving  fatal  almost  immediately,  and  the  sufferers  do  not  then 
come  under  the  notice  or  observation  of  the  surgeon.  Jfr.  Hamilton,  of  the 
L'.  S.  A.,  remarks:  "It  is  one  peculiar  feature  of  gun-shot  injuries,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  severity  of  accidents,  profuse  arterial 
hivmorrhage  is  rare.  The  wounds  inllictcd  by  the  missiles  employed  are 
generally  contused  arul  lacerated,  seldom  incised  ;  and  the  same  general 
laws  as  to  bleeding,  which  govern  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  elsewhere, 
and  from  other  causes,  govern  here."* 

I  ex])erienccd  only  one  fatal  case  from  ha-morrhage  among  many 
wounded  who  came  under  my  notice  during  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  and 
other  services.  A  brother  olliccr  was  wounded  in  the  right  axilla,  dividing 
the  axillary  artery.  'J'ho  night  was  very  dark,  he  was  warndy  clothed, 
there  were  no  liglits  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  wound,  and  he  had  to 
lie  carried  a  considerable  distance  before  he  could  be  jittonded  to.  On 
reaching  the  camp  hospital,  it  was  found  the  poor  fellow  had  expired  from 
linBmorrhagc. 

Dr.  Valentino  i\[ott  is  of  opinion  that  many  men  perish  fin  (he  lield  from 
ba'morrhage,  or  arc  so  much  reduced  as  to  preclude  .all  chance  of  recovery. 

Arteries,  when  wounded  by  cxtreinitioa  being  torn  oil:  by  round  shot  or 
shell,  seldom  bleed.  Nature  endeavours  to  establisli  a  cure  by  the  inner 
and  middle  coats  of  the  vessel  conl  ractiug,  ami  su1)seriucnlly  by  adhesive 
inflammation. 

When  (I  Irirf/e  ves.iel  in  on!//  jinrtutlli/  injured,  the  luemorrhagc  from  it 
may  prove  fatal  in  consequence  of  this  contraction  not  taking  place. 

Wounded  (ir/eries  maij  be  secured  by  either  cutting  directly  down  on  the 
ii:ounded  ji'irl  and  tying  the  vessel  there,  or  l)y  applying  a  ligature  to  bol/i 
endn  if  it  be  completely  divided. 

(fUtliric  recommends  l/mi  lira  ijrcdl  /)riiieiples  o/'  mirrjer:/  shoidd  be  ob- 

*  lUimilton's  '  Jlllitary  Surgery,'  p.  I'.i". 
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served  in  cases  of  wounded  arteries,  and  ought  never  to  be  absent  from  the 
mind  of  the  surgeon : — 

1.  "That  no  operation  ought  to  be  performed  on  a  -wounded  artery  )in!e.<i 
it  bleed. 

2.  "  That  no  operation  is  to  be  done  for  a  wounded  artery  in  the  tirst 
instance,  hut  on  the  sj>i)t  injured,  unless  such  operation  not  only  appears  lo 
be,  hd  is,  impracticable.''' 

He  considers,  that  "when  tlie  femoral  artery  has  been  fairly  divided  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  the  patient  lias,  in  almost  all  the  cases  whicli 
have  come  under  observation,  either  died  without  assistance,  or  the  hemor- 
rhage has  ceased  spontaneously.  Having  been  thus  arrested  for  twelve 
hours,  the  eiforts  of  Nature  are  usuallj'  sutHcient  to  prevent  its  return  from 
the  upper,  althougli  not  from  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel  ;  but  then  it  is  of 
venous  and  not  of  arterial  colour.  The  great  evil  to  be  dreaded  in  such 
cases  is  not  from  hiemorrhagc  from  the  upper  end  of  the  divided  artery, 
but  from  the  lower,  and  from  mortification  of  the  foot."* 

The  greater  number  of  competent  authorities  of  the  present  day  agree 
with  Mr.  Gutlirie  in  his  recommendation  to  cut  down  directlj'  upon  the 
wounded  part  of  the  injured  artery,  for  the  following  reasons: — That  the 
ligature  of  the  main  trunk  at  a  distance  above  it  would  only  stop  the  direct 
supply  of  blood  to  the  limb  ;  but  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  anasto- 
mosing circulation,  and  blood  would  lind  its  wa}'  to  the  distal  aperture  of 
the  artery  ;  that  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  the 
exact  artery  the  bleeding  is  coming  from  unless  he  looks  for  it,  and  in- 
stances have  been  known  where  main  trunks  of  arteries  have  been  tied,  and 
the  haimorrhage  has  been  from  some  small  vessel  unconnected  with  it. 
Stromeyer  is  of  opinion  that  the  plan  of  tying  a  wounded  artery  at  the 
spot  often  does  ver}'  well  in  minor  vessels,  but  it  often  fails  in  the  femoral 
artery.  The  Large  vein  accompanying  the  artery  has  often  been  torn  or 
bruised  b}'  the  same  bullet.  After  tying  the  artery  at  the  spot,  the  vein 
often  becomes  totally  impervious,  and  the  hiemorrhage  recurs,  or  the  limb 
becomes  gangrenous.  It  m.ay  be  proper,  in  some  cases,  to  gain  time  by 
putting  a  ligature  above  the  wounded  spot :  before  new  h.Tmorrhage  occurs, 
the  vein  may  have  undergone  a  favourable  change.  In  other  cases  it  is 
better  to  amputate. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  '■  in  cutting  doicn  on  n  wounded  arten/,  a 
large  probe  should  be  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and,  taking  this 
as  a  centre,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  in  such  a  direction  as  may  best 
lay  open  tlie  cavity  with  the  least  injury  to  the  muscles  and  soft  ])nrts. 
After  t  urning  out  any  coagula  contained  in  ,the  wound,  and  clearing  it  out 
as  well  as  possible,  the  injured  vessel  must  be  sought  for."    Great  care 


•  Gulbrle's  '  Comweutarios,'  jiji.  192,  103. 
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should  be  observed  in  ligaturing  the  vessel  iu  consequence  of  the  altered 
condition  of  the  structures,  from  inflamuiiition  or  infiltration. 

Wounds  of  arteries  of  neck  should  bo  cut  down  on,  and  the  vessel  tied  as 
already  described  for  wounds  of  arteries  elsewhere  ;  but  this  is  sometimes 
very  ditticult,  especially  after  direct  pressure  has  been  applied  to  the  injured 
part.    The  common  trunk  should  then  be 'tied. 

Velpeau, -whose  opinion  Guthrie  quotes  -with  yrcat  satisfaction,  says  : 
•■  In  ha>morrhage  from  the  neck,  the  moutli.  tlie  throat,  the  ear,  or  t)ie 
Ai.u.\\,  everiitliiiiij  shoithl  he  done  lo  reacli  the  brunch  (f  the  carotid  \!h.w\i 
lias  been  wounded,  ratlicr  than  the  trunk  itself." 

fntennediari/  ha>inorrliiir/e  may  occur  some  hom's  after  receipt  of  ■woinid. 
or  as  soon  as  the  patient  becomes  warm,  and  reaction  is  completely  esta- 
blished. 

Secondari/  hwrnorrhar/e  may  occur  from  the  lil'th  to  the  twenly-fifth  day 
after  infliction  of  an  injury. 

It  may  be  produced  by  local  or  constitutional  causes,  the  former  being 
any  movement  which  may  disturb  the  wound  or  increase  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation:  as,  for  instance,  transporting  wounded  too  soon,  which  is 
sometimes  unavoidable. 

The  imperfect  application  of  a  ligature. 

By  sloughing  or  ulceration  of  a  large  vessel. 

liy  projecting  spicula;  of  bone  injuring  a  vessel,  which  has  taken  ]>lace 
at  a  remote  period. 

By  peculiar  ho'iniirrliaijic  diathesis,  which  exists  in  some  persons,  but  on 
service  in  the  field  generally  presents  itself  when  the  men  are  worn  out 
liy  fatigue  and  privation  ;  this  some  a\ithorities  believe  to  be  due  lo  pyn^niic 
jKiisoning,  whether  attended  or  not  by  phlebitis  or  tbromlmsis. 

Logouest  renu'irks  on  this  latter  form  of  liannorrhago  :  Inasnuich  as 
the  troops  are  subjected  to  protracted  hardships,  so  do  Ihpir  powers  of 
resistance  diminish.  At  the  same  time  that  the  general  health  ami  consti- 
tution of  the  soldier  are  affected,  his  wounds  Iieal  less  rnpiilly,  or  take  on 
characters  of  a  grave  nature;  operations  become  less  successful,  anil 
secondary  h.'cniorrhages  enter  nmre  into  the  non-success  of  surgery,  prac- 
tised under  circumstances  becoming  [irogressivcly  more  and  more  dis- 
■advanlageous." 

Stromeyer  desrribes  it  as  parenchipiiatoiis  ha'tnorrhiifjc,  ami  considers 
the  condition  due  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  and  a  stoppage  of 
the  larger  veins  by  coagulation. 

Jhpiiiorrha;/!;  from  Slumps. — Wlien  hcispilals  are  crowded  and  badlv 
ventilated,  lia;nuirrhage  freipiently  occurs  from  the  face  of  stumps,  giving 
rise  to  great  anxiety  and  trouble.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  constitutional 
debility,  and  will  have  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

Uiemorrhagc  occurring  from  stumps  may  lake  place  a  few  houra  after 
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the  ligature  has  been  applied  ;  about  the  period  of  separation  of  ligature  ; 
and  at  any  period  after  its  separation. 

In  the  lirst  instance  it  may  occur  from  reaction  or  from  disease  of  the 
arterial  coats,  giving  a  certain  amount  of  Avarning  by  general  oozing. 

When  it  occurs  at  a  later  period,  it  may  be  from  causes  interfering  with 
the  formation  of  the  coagula,  or  producing  ulceration  of  the  coats,  or  the 
stump  may  be  irritable  aud  inclined  to  slough. 

The  treatment  of  hcvmorrluiye  J'roin  a  stump  at  an  early  period  must  be 
prompt ;  the  maxim  that  held  good  in  primary  hajmorrhage  not  to  inter- 
fere with  a  vessel  unless  it  bled,  will  not  answer  here.  Bleeding  having 
occurred  more  than  once,  active  measures  must  be  adopted.  After  having 
tried  elevation  of  the  stump,  the  application  of  tourniquet,  pressure  by 
means  of  bandaging  stump,  so  as  to  press  the  flaps  together,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  without  checking  the  ha;morrhage,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
open  the  wound,  and  make  a  search  for  the  bleeding  vessel. 

It  frequent!}'  occurs  that  there  is  some  difliculty  in  isolating  a  bleeding 
vessel  in  a  stump.  It  may  then  be  secured  bypassing  a  curved  tenaculum 
through  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the  vessel,  and  placing  a  strong' 
ligature  around  the  whole.  It  ma)'  also  be  secured  by  thrusting  a  needle 
armed  with  a  ligature  through  the  tissue  in  the  direction  of  the  bleeding 
vessel,  and  endeavouring  to  seize  it  along  with  the  surrounding  tissue. 

If  the  vessels  are  softened,  and  will  not  hold  the  ligature,  success  some- 
times attends  the  application  of  the  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  or 
the  actual  cautery. 

Should  linmorrltape  occur  at  a  later  period,  when  the  ligature  might  be 
expected  to  come  away,  and  the  stump  is  irritable  aud  incliued  to  slough, 
the  surgeon  ma)-  select  one  of  the  four  following  alternatives:  Apply 
tourniquet ;  open  up  the  stump  and  tie  the  vessels  ;  ligature  the  main 
artery  immediately  above  the  stump  ;  or  tie  the  vessel  high  up  in  limb  at 
a  distance  from  the  stuniji.  Mr.  Guthrie  remarks  on  this  description  of 
haemorrhage  :  In  irritable  and  sloughing  state  of  stump,  h.^unorrbages 
frequently  take  place  from  the  small  branches,  or  from  the  main  trunks  of 
the  arteries  in  consequence  of  ulceration  ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
discover  the  bleeding  vessel,  or  when  discovered  to  secure  it  on  the  face 
of  the  stump  ;  for  as  the  ulcerative  process  has  not  ceased,  and  the  end  of 
the  artery  which  is  to  be  secured  is  not  sound,  no  healthy  action  can  take 
place  ;  the  ligature  very  soon  cuts  its  way  Ihrough,  and  the  haMuorrhage 
returns  as  violentl_y  as  before,  or  some  other  branch  gives  way.  Some 
surgeons,"  he  says,  "have,  in  such  cases,  preferred  cutting  down  upon  the 
principal  artery  of  the  limb,  in  preference  to  performing  another  amputa- 
tion, even  when  it  is  practicable  ;  .and  they  have  sonielimes  succeeded  in 
restraining  (he  luomorrhage  for  a  .sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  the 
Htump  to  resume  a  more  healthy  action.    This  operation,  although  sue- 
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cessful  in  some  cases,  will  geuerall}'  fail,  and  particularly  if  absolute  rest 
cannot  be  obtained,  when  amputation  will  be  necessarj'.  The  same  objec- 
tion of  want  of  success  may  be  made  to  amputation  ;  on  a  due  compari- 
son of  the  whole  attending  circumstances,  the  operation  of  tying  the 
artery  in  most  cases  is  to  be  preferred  iu  the  first  instance,  and  if  that 
prove  unsuccessful,  then  recourse  is  to  be  had  to  amputation  ;  but  this 
practice  is  by  no  means  to  be  followed  indiscriminate!}'. 

"To  obviate  all  doubt,  the  parts  from  which  the  bleediug  comes  should 
be  well  studied,  and  the  shortest  distance  from  the  stump  at  which  com- 
pression on  the  artery  commands  the  bleediug  carefully  noted  ;  at  this 
spot  the  ligature  should  lie  applied,  provided  it  be  not  within  the  sphere  of 
the  inflammation  of  the  stump.  In  case  the  hiemorrhagc  should  only  be 
restrained  by  pressure  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  and  repeated  at- 
tempts to  secure  the  vessel  on  the  surface  of  the  stump  have  failed,  ampu- 
tation is  preferable  to  tying  the  artery  in  the  groin,  when  the  strength  of 
the  patient  will  bear  it."  * 

En'pt'lient.-iJ'or  siipprexsini/  licemorrha'/e  may  be  divided  into  temporary 
.•nid  permanent,  and  as  operating  either  indirectly  on  the  trunks  conveying 
tlio  fluid  to  the  point  or  directly  on  the  orifice  of  the  bleeding  vessel. 

In  critse  nf  severe  luBvwrrhar/e  on  t/ie  Jield  oj' b(dl!e,  tha  Rrs^t  impnlse  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon  or  his  attendant  is  to  check  the  bleeding  by  placing 
his  lingers  in  the  wound,  or  applying  a  tourniquet  to  the  nuain  trunk. 
The  latter  may  not  be  available  ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  necessar}'  for  an 
attendant  to  apply  pressure  with  his  fingers  even  during  transport,  in  the 
event  of  the  bleeding  Ijcing  from  a  large  vessel. 

Bleeding  can  frequently  be  checked  by  plii;/;/inf/  a  wound  ;  but  this  may 
be  followed  by  grave  symptoms,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  becoming 
diffused,  giving  rise  to  an  aneurism  or  to  gangrene. 

The  lourniqiiet  is  the  chief  temporrivii  means,  which  in  its  primitive  stale 
was  simply  a  band  to  go  round  the  limb,  with  a  pad  |ilaced  iuimcdiately 
over  the  vessel,  and  the  whole  tightened  by  means  of  a  bayonet  or  jiiece  of 
stick. 

To  Petit  wo  are  indoblcd  for  the  screw  tourniquet ;  and  since  his  time 
there  have  been  many  modifications,  nearly  all  with  a  view  to  .stop  tlic 
current  of  blond  through  the  main  artery  of  llie  limb,  and  at  the  same 
lime  to  admit  of  a  certain  amount  of  circulation  being  carried  on. 

It  was  found  that  with  wouiuled  men  having  the  old-fashioned  twisted 
strap,  or  the  more  modern  screw  tourniquet,  a|)plied  to  a  limb,  ami  trans- 
ported for  any  distance  without  surgical  assistance,  the  tnurnicjuet  frc- 
fjuently  sliifted,  or  (he  man  losl.  the  linih  from  (/angrene.  To  obviate  this, 
and  aflmit  of  a  wounded  man  retaining  the  instrinnent  for  a  considerable 
time,  either  during  tnuisport  or  until  the  services  of  a  surgeon  might  bo 
*  Outlu-iij's  'Commelilaiics,'  pp.  05,  56, 
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available,  Dr.  A.  B.  Mott,  U.  S.  A.,  invented  one  with  bands  or  hoops  of 
iron  or  brass,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  describes  as  "a  very  ingenious  field 
tourniquet  (fig.  lOS),  which  is  easily  applied,  and  may  be  considered  safe 


even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  nolhing  of  tlie  danger  of  ligatiuir 
limbs  too  tightly,  since  the  com])rossion  is  applied  at  only  two  points  in 
the  cirouniferenrp  of  the  limb."* 


Professor  Ksniarch,  in  his  work  on  bandaging,  describes  a  touruitmet  fur 
I  he  licld  invented  by  Volekers.  which,  he  considers,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  upper  arm,  can  be  applied  with  much  less  danger  thau^the  usual  circuhir 

*  Hamilton's  '  Military  Surgery.'  p.  145. 

t  '  Ver1)nn(lplat3  untl  i'oUilaznretli,'  l.iy  Dr.  1".  Esmarcli.  p.  13. 
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tourniquet.  Volckers  found  it  was  easy  to  make  the  pulse  above  the  elbow 
disappear  by  crossing  the  arm  with  a  stick  at  the  proper  angle  of  the  axis 
of  the  bone.  This  apparatus  (fig.  109)  can  be  made  with  two  little  round 
sticks  of  about  eight  inches  iu  length,  one  for  the  inside,  and  the  other  for 
the  outside  of  the  arm,  which  he  keeps  iu  position  by  means  of  straps. 
On  the  centre  of  the  inner  stick  he  attaches  a  pad,  which  is  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  artery,  and  by  tightening  the  straps  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  vessel. 


Fig.  I  U).  Fig.  111. 


For  i)rcssurc  on  the  femoral  arlcry  in  the  upper  |)art  of  the  lliigh,  I'ro- 
fcssor  ICsmarch  gives  an  illustration  of  an  ajiparatus  which  can  be  easily 
constructed.  A  bandage  is  to  be  rolled  on  the  middle  of  a  stick  at  least  a 
foot  in  length;  then  this  barulage  is  to  be  placed  against  the  artery,  and 
tightened  by  means  of  a  strap  and  strong  buckle  passed  behind  the  limb 
and  over  each  end  of  the  stick  ;  by  this  means  continued  pressure  can  be 
maintained  (lig.  1 10). 

y\n,  nrlei-if  compress /or  JicJd  pnrposr.i  is  given  in  a  Swiss  manual,  an 
account  of  which  may  be  found  uaefid.    It  is  composed  of  a  pad,  bandage, 
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roiiiul  piece  uf  slroug'  leather,  .1  short  stick,  and  two  striugs.  lu  Mi'ier 
to  apply  it,  the  coiiipross  is  laid  on  the  limb  with  the  pad  next  the 
artery,  aud  the  plate  of  leather  on  the  opposite  side.  The  two  ends  of  the 
bandage  are  then  tied  over  the  plate,  the  stick  pushed  under  it,  aud  twisted 
till  the  bleeding  ceases.  The  stick  can  then  be  kept  in  position  b}-  means 
of  strings  which  fasten  each  end  to  the  plate,  aud  prevent  it  turning 
round  (fig.  111).* 

Several  wrjenions  ' iiwdijications  hare  been  vu(de  of  the  ordinnry  scrcir 
iuurniquet,  whereby  the  strap  is  carried  clear  of  the  sides  of  the  limb. 
These  have  been  effected  by  the  addition  of  metal  wings,  over  which  the 
strap  is  carried. 

The  expedient)!  that  ma;/  lie  eioploiied  far  tl(e  permanent  arreft  of  lia-mor- 
yhacje  are — pressure,  ligature,  torsion,  acupressure,  flexion,  cauterization, 
application  of  cold,  slj-ptics,  exposure  to  air,  position. 

Torsion  of  urteriea.  though  used  in  former  times,  fell  into  disuse,  aud 
was  revived  by  Auuissat  and  Velpeau.  During  the  Frauco-Germau  War  of 
1870-71,  Mr.  SlacCormack  appears  to  have  used  it  with  marked  success. 
He  says  :  I  twisted  the  vessels  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  ampu- 
tation for  gun-shot  Avounds.  I  only  remember  a  single  instance  of  secon- 
dary ha;morrhage  from  a  twisted  vessel.  It  was  a  case  of  amputation 
through  the  knee-joint,  in  :vhich  acute  py;eniia  supervened.  Torsion."  he 
says,  "  is  more  difKcult  and  tedious  iu  its  apjilicatiou  than  a  ligature.  It  is 
inapplicable  when  the  arteries  are  diseased."! 

It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  a  safe  expedient  iu  the  liold,  especially  if  it  is 
uecessary  to  transport  the  sufferer  immediately  after  its  application. 

Sir.  MacCormack,  for  the  smaller  arteries,  used  unlimited  torsion.  For 
the  large  vessels  lying  loosely  in  unaltered  sheaths,  he  considers  it  liettcr 
to  limit  the  length  of  artery  twisted  by  grasping  the  vessel  with  a  second 
forceps,  otherwise  the  artery  may  be  needlesslv  and  dangerously  disturlied 
in  its  relations  to  its  sheath,  lie  twists  until  he  feels  the  internal  coat 
giving  way.  J 

Mr.  Spencer  Wells  has  introduced  a  new  kind  of  artery  aud  torsion  force]is. 
which  A-ery  conveniently  replace  the  old  spring  artery  forceps  of  Lisluu, 
and  the  bull-dogs  used  for  the  temi)orary  stoppage  of  bleeding  vessels 
during  operatiun,  while  they  are  the  most  readily  applied  of  any  of  the 
varieties  of  torsion  forceps  met  with. 

The  grasping  and  holding  extremity  is  roughened  by  rather  deeply-cut 
transverse  teeth  (tig.  IT.'),  so  that  tlie  bleeding  vessel  is  forcibly  com- 
pressed and  its  coats  almost  crushed  together.  This  is  alone  sutlicieut  to 
stop  the  bleeding  without  an_y  torsion,  especially  if  the  instrument  be  left 
on  the  vessel  for  a  minute  or  moro.§ 

*  '  Manual  for  tlin  \]sc  of  tlioso  Attentling  Wdiuulcil.'   Bcme,  1S71. 

■(•  'British  .Medical  Joiirniil,'  Januiiry  lOtli,  lsT-1.  %  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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Acupressure  may  be  applied  in  several  diflrereut  wayn,  the  object  in  all 
being  to  compress  the  mouth  or  bleeding  orilice  of  the  aitery  against  tissue 
or  bone. 

In  bleeding  from  a  stump  where  the  interosseous  arterj'  of  the  leg  has 
lieen  divided  high  up,  hemorrhage  has  been  suppressed  by  a  long  acu- 
jircssure  needle  being  passed  through  the  stump,  so  as  to  press  the  arterv 
against  one  of  the  bones. 

■Ion  may  be  used  for  haimorrhage  from  the  forearm,  hand,  lower  leg , 
or  foot,  by  placing  a  piece  of  lint  or  handkerchief  rolled  up  in  the  bend  of 


Tig.  112. 

the  elbow  or  under  the  knee  ;  llien  Ilex  the  limb  and  lix  it.  In  the  event 
of  a  tourniquet  not  being  available,  this  prnceoding  might  be  used  with 
advantage. 

Canh-rl^alUin  is  now  seldom  used  ;  at  the  same  time  it  mav  be  found  of 
use  m  hemorrhage  from  the  .surface  of  irritable  and  indolent  stinnjis,  or 
in  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  tongue.  It  is  recommended  that  the  iron  which 
IS  used  for  the  purpose  of  cauterisation  should  be  at  a  black  heat,  being 
considered  more  effeclual  in  that  coudilion  than  at  a  red  or  white  licit. 

Ihe.  (ippliai/ion  nf  ire  or  cold  is  nearly  alwavs  attended  by  satisfactory 
resnlts  in  wounds  of  very  small  vessels,  favouring  (he  coagul.-itiou  of  the 
l.loofl.  I\Ir.  Ilamilton  is  ol"  opinion  that  hot,  u-a/rr  will  accomplish  this  end 
more  promptly  than  c(jld,  and  it  is  especially  appropriate  when  the  patient 
IS  leeble  and  exhausted  by  shock. 

,S/i/plir.i  were  much  used  in  formerMays,  but  at  present  are  not  iiopular 
I  hey  act  by  causing  the  blood  lo  coagulate  rapidiv  and  (irmly,  but  should 
only  he  used  when  there  is  oo/ing  troni  parl,s  where  other  ariplications 
cannot  be  convenienlly  made.  .Styptics  arc  unforlnnalelv  most  obiection- 
abln  astliey  act  iri juriously  on  the  tissues  to  which  tlicy  are aiiiilicd  'causini;- 
much  pain  and  tendency  to  extensive  sloughing  or  suppuration,  and  rcnderin.r 
liealiiig  liy  first,  mtention  impossible.  " 

During'the  War  -,f  tlie  llebellicm  in  Americ.'i,  the  persulphate  of  iron  in 
powder  and  porchloridc  m  solution  were  largely  employed  for  both  primary 
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and  secondary  hrcniorrbage.  The  report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  says  that  they  caused  great  suffering  to  the  patients,  increased 
iuflamuiatory  phenomena,  and  converted  tissues  into  blackened  masses, 
interfering  -with  ligaturing  of  vessels. 

'J'he  styptics  generally  used  are  the  perchloride  of  iron,  matico,  turpentine, 
gallic  acid,  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  iron,  and  mineral  acids. 

Langenbeck  lias  prescribed  a  solution  of  ergot  in  glycerine,  to  be  used 
as  a  hypodermic  injection  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  and  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism.  Proportion — one  grain  of  ergotine  to  six  minims  of  glycerine. 
Two  minims  for  an  injection.  This  1  tried  in  two  cases  of  aneurism  ■without 
any  satisfactory  result. 

Wounds  of  Veins. — Unless  from  some  large  and  deep-seated  trunlc, 
hiuniorrhage  from  wounded  veins  is  seldom  dangerous. 

If  the  wound  of  tlic  chief  vein  of  an  cxtremitj'  is  complicated  with 
wound  of  its  artery,  the  case  must  be  looked  upon  as  most  serious,  being 
generall)-  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  limb.  Such  a  case  came  imder  my 
notice  during  the  Crimean  War. 

In  ordinarij  cases  (if  venous  li(emorrli(i(/e,  the  bleeding  may  be  restrained 
by  pressure  or  elevation  of  the  limb  ;  but  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
checking  it,  acupressure  or  ligature  may  be  applied.  Hennen  remarks  on 
this  subject :  "AVhen  the  great  veins  bleed  I  have  never  hesitated  about 
tying  them,  and  it  is  most  particularly  necessary  in  debilitated  subjects.'" 
During  the  Crimean  "War  the  writer  experienced  several  instances  of  trouble- 
some bleeding  from  veins  after  amputation,  delaying  the  closing  of  stumjis, 
which  lie  secured  by  means  of  fine  ligatures,  without  any  ill  consequences. 

Punctured,  Wounds  of  Arteries. — Guthrie  recommends  that  in  all  cases 
of  punctured  wounds,  when  pressure  can  be  eflfectually  made,  and  especially 
against  a  bone,  it  should  be  tried  in  a  gradu.ited  manner  over  the  part 
injured,  ia  the  course  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wound  :  and,  if  in 
an  extremity,  over  the  whole  limb  generally,  the  motions  of  which  should 
be  effectualiy  prevented,  and  absolute  rest  enjoined  if  the  artery  is  of  im- 
port.ance.  This  should  be  continued  for  two,  three,  or  more  weeks,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

Diffused  tranmalic  aneurism  may  be  tlie  result  of  a  wounded  or  ruptured 
artery  ;  the  blood  is  poured  out  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  but  is  limited  in 
its  extent  by  coagulation  and  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  Tliere 
is  no  sac.  Tlie  treatment  in  these  cases  is  to  lay  open  tlie  tumour,  remove 
coagula,  and  ligature  tlie  vessel  above  .aiuf  below  the  wound  in  it. 

Circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism  may  be  induced  in  two  ways  from 
wounds  of  arteries  : — 

First :  A  vessel  having  received  a  puncture,  the  external  wound  heals,  the 
blood  is  cxtravasated  into  the  neighbouring  tissue  ;  this  becomes  dense  and 
firm,  is  surrounded  by  Layers  of  fibriuc,  and  from  continued  pulsation  a 
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sac  is  formed.  This  form  of  aneurism  is  liable  to  occur  in  punctured  wound 
of  the  palmar,  radial,  ulnar,  and  temporal  arteries. 

The  treatment  should  be,  if  a  small  artery,  to  lay  the  tumour  open,  re- 
move coagula,  and  ligature  the  artery  at  the  scat  of  injury.  It  may,  ho-\\'- 
ever,  be  necessary  to  tie  the  main  trunk  in  the  event  of  the  vessel  being 
very  large,  which  should  be  done  close  to  the  sac. 

The  second  form  of  circumscribed  aneurism  may  be  induced  from  a 
similar  wound  as  above,  but  both  external  wound  and  wound  of  artery 
heal,  the  cicatrix  of  the  latter  becomes  weak  and  gradually  dilates  from 
the  pulsations  ;  or  it  may  be  produced  by  a  l)ullet  bruising  the  artery  and 
weakening  its  coats.  A  tumour  is  formed,  whicli  may  attain  a  considerable 
size.  This  form  of  .aneurism  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  large  arteries,  such 
as  the  axillarj',  femoral,  .and  carotid. 

The  treatment  recommended  is  to  try  avd  consolidate  the  tumour  by 
pressure  on  the  main  trunk.  Jf  this  does  not  succeed,  the  vessel  may  be 
ligatured  at  the  tumour,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  ligature  the  main  artery 
at  a  distance  from  the  sac. 

Should  the  sac  be  very  large  and  likely  to  give  waj',  or  should  it  give 
way,  the  practice  recommended  is  to  lay  it  open,  turn  out  coagula,  and 
ligature  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wound. 

Bullets  h.ave  been  known  to  pass  between  an  artery  and  a  vein,  injuring 
both  and  estalilishing  a  communication,  causing  what  is  known  as  an 
aneurimnal.  vririx.  Surgical  interference  is  not  recommended  in  such  acci- 
dents, unless  a  vcrv  large  tumour  is  formed,  wliich  is  likely  to  give  way 
and  end.anger  the  life  of  the  patient,  when  the  artery  should  l)e  cut  down 
upon,  and  a  ligature  applied  on  each  side  of  the  wound. 

An  artery  may  receive  such  injury  from  contact  with  a  missile  as  to  pro- 
iliire  rirteriti.t,  characterised  by  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  vessel, 
cess.ation  of  pulsation  in  its  terminal  branches,  intense  pain  in  tlie  limb, 
and  possibly  followed  by  dark  dry  gangrene. 

The  treatment  will  have  to  lie  regulated  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  If  seen  early,  antiphlogistic  treatment  may  subdue  the  iuflauima- 
lory  action  ;  otherwise,  amputation  at  ]ioint  of  obstriicl  ion,  should  gangrene 
have  taken  place. 
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LIGATURE  OF  ARTERIES. 

The  instruments  required  for  applic^ation  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery  in  its 
continuity  are  a  scalpel,  not  too  pointed,  with  a  flat  handle  for  pressing 
aside  the  tissues  ;  a  good-sized  forceps  ;  an  aneurism  needle  ;  retractors  ; 
a  ligature  ;  needles  and  thread.  In  cutting  down  on  an  artery  it  may  be 
only  necessary  to  follow  up  a  wound,  wliich  point  should  always  be  observed, 
the  original  wound  being  taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  Erichsen  gives  such  excellent  instructions  for  cutting  down  on  an 
artery  tliat  they  may  be  repeated  here  witli  advantage  : — 

"In  making  the  first  incision,  the  skin  should  be  put  on  the' stretch  by 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  or  by  those  of  an  assistant.  If  the  artery  be 
superficial,  or  if  there',  be  parts  of  importance  in  its  vicinity,  the  incision 
should  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the  skin.    But  if  the  vessel  be  deeply 

seated  and  no  parts  of  importance  intervene, 
it  nuiy  be  carried  at  once  through  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  imtil  the  fascia 
covering  the  artery  is  exposed.  This  must 
then  be  pinched  up  with  the  forceps,  and 
opened  by  the  edge  of  the  scalpel  laid  hori- 
zontally. Through  this  opening  a  grooved 
director  may  then  be  passed,  and  the  fascia 
incised  on  it,  without  risk  to  subjacent  parts. 
The  sheath  of  the  vessel  is  now  exposed  by 
Fig.  113.  a  little  careful  dissection;  and  the  next  step 

of  the  operation,  which  consists  in  exposing 
the  artery  and  separating  it  from  its  accompanying  vein,  is  one  of  great 
delicacy.  This  is  done  by  pinching  up  the  sheath  with  the  forceps  and 
applying  the  knife  horizontall)'.  The  artery  having  been  exposed,  the 
surgeon  seizes  one  edge  of  the  sheath  with  the  forceps,  and  putting  it  on 
the  stretch,  generally  separates  the  artery  from  its  accompanying  vein  by 
tearing  through  the  areolar  connections  with  the  end  of  the  aneurism-needle, 
or  with  a  director  ;  being  careful  not  to  cxijose  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  ligature.  The  ligature  should 
tie  passed  between  the  vein  and  the  artery,  care  being  taken  only  to  include 
the  latter,  and  especially  not  to  translix  and  include  a  portion  of  the  vein.* 
'the  artcr)'  should  be  tied  tightly  with  a  reef-knot,  which  does  not  slip" 
llig.  113). 

Tlu>  following  table  may  assist  in  showing  when  the  separation  of  liga- 
"  iM-ichf^'u's  'Science  ami  .\rt  of  Surgery.'  m,'1.  1.,  [i.  Ibl. 
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turcs  from  large  artciries  maybe  anticipated,  at  which  period  hiemorrhagc 
is  likely  to  occur  : — 

Coniiuon  iliac,  18th  to  25th  day  ;  external  iliac,  loth  to  22nd  day  ;  femo^ 
ral,  11th  to  ISthday;  subclavian,  17th  day;  carotid,  20th  day;  brachial, 
21st  day  ;  axillary,  22nd  day. 

Llijature  of  C'oiaiiwn  Carotid. — This  operation  ma}'  be  iierformed  above 
iir  below  the  onio-hyoid  muscle. 

AboL-e  (lie  Oino-/i/joid,  or  in  i/s  Superior  Stage. — The  first  incision  shoidd 
commence  a  little  beneath  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  terminate  on  the 
side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  This  incision  will  divide  the  skin,  platysraa 
myoides,  and  cervical  fascia,  and  expose  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  with  the 
dcscendens  noni  nerve  lying  in  its  front.  The  nerve  is  to  be  drawn  out- 
wards, and  the  sheath  opened  in  a  cautious  manner.  The  needle  is  to  be 
carried  around  the  vessel  from  witliout  inwards,  taking  care  not  to  wound 
the  jugular  vein  or  include  the  pneuniogastric  nerve.* 

/)(•/"»•  till'  Oiiw-lnjoid  Muscle,  or  in  it.i  Inferior  Stai/e. — An  incision 
ilir(jLigh  the  integmnents  along  the  internal  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  for  about  tliree  inches  above  the  clavicle.  A  portion  of  the  fascia, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision,  sliould  be  raised  in  the  forceps  and  divided 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  Tlirough  this  opening  a  director  should  be  intro- 
duced from  below  upwards  in  tlie  line  of  the  first  incision,  and  the  fascia 
slit  upon  it  as  far  as  necessary.  The  sterno-mastoid  having  been  drawn 
outwards,  and  sterno-thyroid  and  sterno-hyoid  inwards,  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel  will  bo  thus  exposed.  The  ligature  is  to  be  passed  round  the  artery, 
directing  tlie  needle  from  witliout  inwards.  On  the  front  of  the  slieath 
will  be  found  the  internal  liranch  of  the  dcsceudens  noni  nerve. "t 

J^if/ature  of  K.r.t.ern(il,  Cdroli.d. — ''An  incision  from  angle  of  jaw  to  level 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  should  expose  the  digastric  muscle.  The 
.artery  may  be  tied  above  or  below  llic  crossing  of  the  posteriin-  belly  of 
this  muscle.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  lies  beliind  the  origin  of 
llie  vessel,  must  be  avoided." 

Liijiitnre  of  the.  Linr/iuil  Arteri/. — This  artery  may  be  exposed  by  an  in- 
cision extending  tranvcrsely  from  the  os-liyoides  to  tlie  margin  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  skin,  pbitysnia,  and  fascia  being  divided,  the 
glistening  tendon  of  llie  digastric  muscle  is  brought  into  view;  beneath 
this,  and  lower  down,  is  tlie  liypo-gloesal  nerve,  mucli  dulUu'  in  its  appear- 
ance than  the  tcnikm  ;  whilst  tlie  artery  will  be  found  situated  still  lower, 
and  a  little  deeper  than  the  nerve.J 

l.iijiititre  oj' the  Jiiiioiniiiatd.  (mil  Stilirhtciini  Arleritn. —  Raise  the  shoulders 
of  the  patient,  and  allow  the  head  to  fall  backwards,  by  which  the  artery 
will  be  drawn  a  little  from  within  the  cliest.   Let  an  incision  be  made  over 
*  '  Anatomy  of  tli''  Arturifs  of  the  Hiiiiinri  U'uly,'  Iiy  .(.  |[.  Power,  p.  G5. 
t  Ibid.,  IK  Oj.  X  iljl'l  )  P-  lO. 
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and  down  to  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle,  the  stenial  origin  of 
■which,  and  nearly  the  -whole  of  the  clavicular  origin,  should  be  divided  on 
a  director  carefullj'  introduced  below  it,  avoiding  some  small  veins  which 
run  below  and  parallel  with  its  origin.  An  incision  is  now  or  previously  to 
be  made,  two  inches  in  length,  through  the  integuments  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  muscle,  which  will  admit  of  its  being  raised  and  turned  up- 
wards and  outwards.  Some  cellular  texture  being  torn  through,  the  sterno- 
hyoideus  muscle  is  brought  into  view,  and  should  be  divided  on  a  director. 
The  sterno-thyroideus  is  then  to  be  cut  through  in  a  similar  manner.  A 
strong  fascia  and  some  cellular  texture  liere  cover  the  artery,  having  the 
large  nerves  running  beneath  it,  the  carotid  being  to  tlie  inside,  the 
internal  jugular  vein  to  the  outside.  By  following  the  carotid  down- 
wards, the  linger  will  rest  on  the  innnniiuata  and  on  the  origin  of  the  sub- 
clavian, and  a  ligature  may  be  placed  on  either.  If  on  the  iunnminata,  the 
aneurismal  needle  should  be  passed  from  without  inwards,  immediately 
below  the  bifurcation,  close  to  the  vessel.  If  on  the  subclavian,  the  liga- 
ture should  be  applied  close  to  the  vertebral  artery,  the  needle  being  passed 
from  below  upwards,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  recurrent 
nerve,  which  separates  it  from  the  par  vagum  at  this  part.* 

Ligature  of  Subclavian  Artery  in  its  Third  Stage. — Shoulders  should  be 
elevated,  with  a  good  light  falling  directly  on  the  parts.  An  incision  com- 
mencing at  the  external  margm  of  the  sterno-niastoid  muscle,  immediately 
above  the  clavicle,  and  continued  outwards  for  about  three  inches.  Having 
divided  the  platysma-myoides  and  fascia,  the  lips  of  the  wound  should  be 
separated,  and  any  fibres  of  the  trapezius  which  appear  in  the  way  must  be 
carefully  divided  on  a  director.  The  external  jugular  vein  will  now  come 
into  view,  and  should  be  drawn  to  the  sternal  end  of  the  wound,  but  maybe 
drawn  to  the  acromial  side  if  more  convenient.  The  deep  fascia  must  now 
be  carefully  scraped  through,  especially  its  connection  with  the  scalenus  anti- 
cus,  and  by  tracing  this  muscle  to  its  insertion  with  the  first  rib,  the  .artery 
is  at  once  reached,  lying  behind  the  insertion.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  pleura,  which  lies  immediately  behind  and  below  the  vessel. 

Ligature  of  the  Axillari/  Artery. — This  artery  ni.ay  be  tied  in  its  first 
and  third  stages.  Delpech,  however,  has  tied  it  in  its  second  st;ige,  by 
dividing  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle. 

First  Stage:  "A  semilunar  incision,  with  its  convexity  downwards,  ex- 
tending from  half  an  inch  outside  of  the  .sterno-chavicular  articidation  to 
very  near  the  coraeoid  pri.'csi,  stopping  just  before  it  arrives  at  the  edge 
iif  the  deltoid.  This  incision  must  include  skin,  fascia,  and  i)latysnui,  and 
the  flap  must  be  turned  upwards.  The  clavicular  portion  of  tlie  pectoralis 
major  muscle  must  be  divided,  tlie  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  minor  sliould  bo 
drawn  to  one  side,  when  tlie  .artery  will  be  felt  pulsating,  being  only 
"  Ciutbrie's  'CoiiimriitavU's,'  p.  ^-^r. 
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covered  by  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  ;  this  must  be  carefully  scratched 
through.  '  The  ner\'es  should  then  be  pulled  outwards,  and  veiu  downwards 
and  inwards,  and  the  needle  passed  from  within  outwards." 

Third  Stage,  through  base  of  the  axilla :  The  arm  being  abducted  and 
supiuated,  an  incision  should  be  made  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches 
in  length,  through  the  integuments  and  fascia  of  the  axilla.  The  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle  being  ascertained,  will  form  a  good  guide  to  the  vessel, 
;uid  by  scraping  through  the  cellular  tissue  the  axillary  vein  will  come 
into  view.  The  needle  shoidd  be  passed  round  the  artery  from  within 
outwards. 

Bracliiat  Artery  hi  Upper  Part  of  the  .  b-m. — The  inner  edge  of  the  biceps 
muscle  forms  a  good  guide  to  the  position  of  the  arterj'.  The  arm  being 
abducted  and  rotated  outwards,  an  incision  should  be  made  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  long,  on  the  internal  margin  of  the  biceps.  Having  divided 
the  fascia,  the  basilic  vein  will  probably  be  exposed,  and  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  biceps  muscle  should  now  be  drawn  to  one  side,  and  the 
artery  may  be  exposed. 

Lii/olure  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  at  yVs  Oriyin. — Mr.  Guthrie  recommends  that, 
i  f  tlic  artery  he  wounded  near  its  origin,  "  an  incision  should  be  made  through 
the  integuments  and  the  .aponeurosis  of  the  biceps  muscle  ;  the  pronator 
muscle  being  then  exposed,  it  is  to  be  dr.iwn  inwards  and  downwards,  or 
towards  the  ulna,  and  the  dissection  continued  until  the  median  nerve  is 
lirought  into  view.  The  jirobe  introdui  cd  through  the  original  wound  will 
lead  to  llic  artery,  the  pulsation  of  which  will  be  felt  and  the  bleeding 
seen."  * 

To  tie  the  ulnar  artery  at  its  lower  end,  make  an  incision  at  the  interval 
between  the  tlexor  sublimis  digitoruni  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  needle 
sliould  1)0  passed  round  the  vessel  from  within  outwards,  taking  care  to  avoid 
tlic  nerve  which  lies  to  its  ulnar  side  and  vena-  comites  on  either  side. 

L'ujiitnre  of  the,  Roiliol  Artery. — Tliis  artery  may  be  tied  in  u])per  or 
lower  part  of  forearm. 

Operiil'nm  iiitlie  ip/ier. —  Here  the  artery  lies  in  the  interval  between  the 
supinator  longus  anrl  the  pronator  radii  teres.  In  a  nuiscular  arm,  the  edge 
i.f  tlic  former  muscle  is  the  best  guide  ;  in  a  fat  one,  the  incision  may  be 
made  in  a  line  extending  from  the  centre  of  the  bend  vt  tlie  arm  to"  the 
inner  edge  of  the  styloid  process  of  llic  radius.  The  dcej)  fascia  must  be 
exposed  and  opened,  and  the  muscles  relaxed  and  lu'ld  asule.f 

Opcrnlioii  ill  the,  lAiirer. —  Here  tlie  vessel  is  more  superficial,  lying  in  Ihu 
groove  between  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  supinator  longus.  An  incision 
two  inches  in  lengtli,  aiul  parallel  with  these  tendons,  easily  exposes  the 
artery. t 

'  Outhrif's  '  (Jonunoiiturli.'S,'  p.  291. 

■\  '  MftMiinl  of  Operations  of  Siugcry,'  ji.  i:!. 
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Ligature  of  Intenwl  Iliac  Arttry. — "An  incision  should  be  made  in  tlic 
direction  of  ,1  line  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  midway  between  the 
spine  of  the  pubis  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  This  inci- 
sion should  commence  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  terminate 
about  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  in  order  to  avoid  the  spermatic 
cord.  The  different  muscular  laj-ers  composing  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen  being  successively  divided,  the  transvcrsalis  fascia  should  be 
cautiously  scraped  through,  and  the  peritoneum  exposed  and  pushed  in- 
wards. The  fascia  covering  the  vessels  should  also  be  torn  with  the  nail, 
and  then,  by  following  the  external  iliac  artery  backwards,  we  arrive  at 
the  internal.  lu  the  angle  between  them  lies  the  external  iliac  vein,  which 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  needle  introduced  from  within 
outwards."* 

Ligature  of  ICs^lernal  Iliac. — "  An  incision  must  be  made  through  the  skin 
about  four  inches  in  length,  but  longer  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat  and  the  depth  of  the  pelvis,  extending  from  a  point  one  inch 
to  the  inside  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  to  a  point  half  an 
inch  above  the  middle  line  of  Poupart's  ligament.  It  must  be  slightly 
curved,  with  its  convexity  looking  outwards  and  downwards. 

''The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  tendon  of  the  extenial  oblique, 
ma)'  then  be  divided  freely  in  the  same  line.  Then  at  some  one  point  or 
other,  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  must  be  cautiously 
scraped  through  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  till  the  transversalis  fascia  is 
reached  ;  they  ui.ay  then  be  freely  divided  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury 
(guarded  by  the  linger  pushed  up  below  the  muscles)  to  the  required  extent. 

"  The  fascia  transversalis  must  be  carefully  scratched  through  near  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  and  thus  the  operator  w'ill  bo  enabled  to  jnish  the  peri- 
toneum inwards,  and  by  the  forefinger  will  easily  recognise  the  pulsation 
of  the  artery. 

"The  ligature  should  be  passed  from  tlie  inner  side  to  avoid  including 
the  vein."t 

The  Common  Iliac  Artcrji  ma)'  be  arrived  at  for  the  purpose  of  including 
it  in  a  ligature  by  the  proceeding  recommended  for  tying  the  internal  iliac. + 

Ligature  rf  G/iileal  Art(ri/. — "Draw  a  line  from  the  posterior  sujierinv 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  downwards  to  the  mid-])oint  between  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  great  trochanter;  and  then  divide  this 
line  into  three  equal  parts;  the  gluteal  nrlerv  will  he  found  emerging 
from  the  pelvis,  at  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds.'" 

Ligature  of  the  Femoral  Artery. — 'I'liis  artery  may  bo  tied  immediately 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  as  rec(numcnded  by  Professor  Porter,  of  Dublin 

*  '  Anat  my  of  Arli-rifs  o(  llio  lliiip.m  Hciity,"  by  J.  TI.  Power,  pp.  255. 
t  '  Mamial'or  .'^iiigical  Oin  r.itidiis,'  liy  I.  II.' II,  K.P..('..S.,  p.  0. 
X  '  Aniitomy  of  Ai  tiTics  ol  tliu  Ihmian  Budy,'  p.  ;!63. 
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(aud  practised  successfully  by  bis  son,  Surgeoa  G.  H.  Porter),  iu  Scarpa's 
space,  or  middle  of  the  thigh. 

In  the  lirst  position  (Professor  Porter's),  it  has  been  tied  for  a  ivound  ot 
the  profunda  femoral  artery,  aud  can  be  reached  by  makmg-  a  transverse 
incision  through  the  integuuients,  and  so  reaching  the  artery  whilst  enclosed 
vithin  the  funnel,  and  of  course  before  it  had  given  origin  to  the  profunda. 

Linatuve  of  Femoral  Arten/  hi  Scarpa  s  ,§/;ace.— "  The  patient  being 
placed  on  his  back,  and  thigh  rotated  slightly  outwards,  an  incision  should 
be  made  through  the  integuments,  commencing  about  two  inches  beneath 
Poupart's  litrament,  and  extending  for  about  three  inches  in  length  over 
the  course  of  the  artery,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  its  pulsation.  Iho 
fat  and  superlicial  fascia  should  next  be  divided.  The  fascia  lata  is  then 
divided  to  the  same  extent  of  the  skin,  the  sartorins  drawn  outward  without 
opening  its  sheath.  The  sheath  of  the  artery  can  now  be  opened,  and  the 
needle  passed  round  the  artery  from  within  outwards."  _  _ 

LUjalure  of  Femoral  Arlenj  In  the  MkUhofihe  Thigh.— ''In  tliis  position 
the  arterv  may  be  reached  bv  cutting  the  integuments  on  the  internal  or 
outer  margin  of  the  sartorins  muscle.  j\Ir.  Hunter  recommends  the  former 
proceeding.  On  drawing  the  muscle  to  one  side,  the  sheath  must  be  opened, 
and  :is  the  vein  has  altered  its  position,  the  needle  should  be  passed  from 
without  inwards." 

Lirjatiire  of  the  Popliteal  Artery.—'-  In  its  superior  third,  this  artery  may 
be  exposed  by  an  incision  on  the  external  margin  of  the  senii-niembranosns 
muscle,  closely  applied  to  which  is  the  popliteal  nerve  :  the  muscle  being 
drawn  inwards,  and  the  nerve  outwards,  the  vein  will  be  found  closely 
applied  to  the  posterior  or  cutaneous  surface  of  the  artery,  and  projecting 
aliltlc  to  its  outside;  great  caution  is  therefore  necessary  in  separating 
these  vessels  from  one"  another,  and  the  needle  should  be  jiassed  from 
without  inwards.  ... 

"The  vessel  mnv  lie  secured  in  its  inferior  third  by  a  vertical  incision 
between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  The  posterior  sa])licnous 
nerve  and  vein  being  drawn  out  of  tlio  way,  the  popliteal  nerve  will  be 
broiiglit  into  view.  Deeper,  and  more  extern;illy,  is  tlie  vein;  and  still 
deeper,  and  projecting  on  tlie  outside  of  tlie  vein,  is  tlie  arlery.  Tlie  nerve 
may  be  drawn  to  tlie  inside,  and  the  vein  ('itlier  internally  (u-  externally,  as 
may  be  found  most  conveni<'nt.  The  needle  is  to  be  inlroduced  with  its 
convexity  to  the  vein."* 

Lif/atii'ri-  of  Posterior  Tiliial  Arlenj. — '-The  course  of  the  artery  cnr- 
resixinds  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  pojiliteal  sjvice  to  the 
midflle  of  the  space  between  the  heel  and  inner  ankle.  To  tie  the  vessel  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  an  incision  four  inches  long,  half  iu  the  upper 

*  '  Anatomy  of  Uio  Arteries  of  llif  Iliunnn  Hnily,'  hy  J.  H.  power,  11. D.,  p.  :\Ti. 
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and  half  in  the  middle  third  of  the  log,  should  be  made  through  the  skiu 
and  fascia.  This  incision  should  be  about  one  inch  from  the  tibia,  or  a 
little  more  if  the  patient  is  stout. 

"  The  deep  fascia  is  next  to  be  divided,  which  will  expose  the  edge  of 
the  gastrocuemius,  which  is  to  be  drawn  aside,  when  the  soleus  will  come 
into  view,  the  fibres  of  which  arc  to  be  severed  to  the  extent  of  the  first 
incision,  and  imtil  the  fascia  covering  its  anterior  surface  is  seen  ;  this  is 
to  be  perforated  and  divided,  when  the  vessel  will  be  found  lying  on  the 
tibialis  posticus,  surrounded  by  the  fascia  which  intervenes  between  the 
superficial  and  deep  layer  of  muscle." 

To  tie  the  Posterior  Tibial  in  the  JSfiddJe  of  the  Le;/. — ''  An  incision  three 
inches  long,  half  in  the  middle  third  and  half  in  the  lower,  and  midway 
between  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia  and  the  inner  border  of  tendo-Achillis. 
After  dividing  the  fascia,  the  artery  will  be  found  surrounded  by  fat  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  flexor  lougus  digitorum,  accompanied  by  two  veins, 
the  nerve  to  the  outer  side." 

To  tie  the  Posterior  Tibial  at  the  Anlcle. — "A  curved  incision  two-and-a- 
nalf  inches  long,  in  the  groove,  midway  between  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
internal  malleolus  and  the  extremity  of  "the  heel." 

Lif/ature  of  Anterior  Tibial. — "Aline  drawn  downwards  from  the  head 
of  the  fibula  to  the  base  of  the  great  too,  or,  as  some  recommend,  from  the 
prominent  portion  of  the  external  condyle  of  tlie  tibia,  anterior  to  the 
superior  tibio-fibular  articulation,  will  correspond  with  the  position  of  the 
artery  and  the  tendinous  intersection  between  the  tibialus  anticus  and  tlie 
extensor  digitorum  communis  muscle. 

"At  the  instep  this  artery  nuiy  be  exposed  by  an  incision  between  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  digitorum  conmumis  and  extensor  pollicis  lougus." 

Ligature  of  Peroneal  Arterij. — "Au  incision,  extending  from  midpoint 
between  the  tcndo-Achillis  and  the  external  malleolus,  four  inches  up- 
wards and  outwards  towards  the  fibula.  The  fibres  of  the  flexor  pollicis 
longus  should  be  detached  from  the  fibula  as  far  as  necessary,  and  drawn 
to  one  side,  when  the  vessel  will  be  found  lying  on  the  interosseous 
ligament  close  to  the  fibula." 

Llfjature  of  the  Aorta. — "A  straiglit  incision  in  the  linea  alba,  just  a\oid- 
ing  the  umbilicus  by  a  curve,  and  dividing  the  peritoneum,  allows  the 
intestines  to  be  pushed  aside,  and  Ibo  aorta  exposed  still  covered  by  the 
peritoneum,  as  it  lies  in  front  of  tlie  lumbar  vertebra'.  The  peritoneum  must 
again  l)e  divided  very  cautiously  at  the  jioint  selected,  and  the  aortus  plexus 
of  nerves  carefully  dissected  off,  in  order  that  tliey  may  not  be  interfered 
with  by  tlie  ligature.  The  ligature  should  then  be  passed  round,  tied,  cut 
short,  and  the  wound  accurately  sewed  up."* 


*  'Miiuual  of  Surgical  Operations,'  by  J.  liell.  p. 
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The  operation  of  Uthotomy  may  be  required  iu  war  time  for  the  re- 
moval of  bullets  or  other  missiles  from  the  bladder.  The  operatiou 
(lateral)  is  thus  described  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson:*  "The  poiut  of  the  blade 
of  scalpel  should  be  entered  about  one  inch  and  three-fourths  iu  front  of  the 
anus,  about  a  line's  breadth  left  of  the  raphe,  pushed  throun-h  the  skin,  and 
carried  by  a  kind  of  sawing  motion  down  the  left  side  of  the  perineum, 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  beyond  the  anus,  the  middle  of  the  incision 
being  at  equal  distances  from  the  latter  part  and  tuberositj-.  Next  the 
blade  should  run  along  the  surface  of  the  exposed  fat  and  cellular  tissue, 
and  then  the  i>oint  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  should  be  thrust  into 
the  wound  a  little  in  front  of  the  anus,  so  as  to  penetrate  between  the 
accelerator  urinx  and  the  erector  penis  muscles — the  knife  being  applied  to 
any  part  which  otfcrs  resistance;  when,  with  a  little  force  t(j  separate  the 
tissues,  the  tip  of  the  linger  can  be  placed  upon  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  and  tlie  groove  in  the  statf  muy  be  distinctly  felt.  The 
poiut  of  the  blade,  with  the  flat  surfaces  nearly  horizontal,  should  now  be 
carried  along  above  the  finger,  made  to  perforate  the  urethra  about  three 
lines  in  front  of  tlie  prostate,  and  then  be  slid  along  the  groove  until  it 
has  entered  the  bl.addcr,  having  slit  open  the  side  of  the  urethra  and  notched 
the  margin  of  the  prostate  in  its  course.  The  fore-tinger  of  the  left  hand 
should  next  be  slipped  slowly  into  the  Ijladder  along  the  staff,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  surrounding  textures,  and  its  point 
should  l)e  moved  about  in  search  of  the  stone,  which,  being  found,  should 
be  retained  in  position  near  the  neck  of  the  viscns  ;  then  the  staff  should 
lie  removed,  and  the  forceps  introduced  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
linger,  slowly  witlulrawiug  th(^  latter  as  the  former  makes  progress  :  this 
will  be  denoted  by  a  gush  of  urine,  at  wliich  instant  the  blades  should  l)e 
separated,  when  on  gently  approximating  them  the  stone  will  in  all  proba- 
Inlity  lie  felt  enclosed." 

*  '  A  Systoiii  (if  I'nirtic.il  Suvgnry,'  p.  T'il. 
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LEEDS  c5.:WEST-RIDING 
MtDICO-CHlRURClCAL  SOCIETY 

MORTIFICATIOX,  OR  GAXGREXE. 

This  disease  may  have  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  army  surgeon  as  the 
result  of  gun-shot  wounds,  to  which  all  are  more  or  less  liable,  as  the  result 
of  injury  or  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb,  and  of  exposure  to  cold, 
privation,  unwholesome  food,  scurvy,  or  other  blood  diseases. 

In  traumatic  gangrene,  or  that  induced  b}-  local  causes,  the  parts  may  be 
so  injured  that  they  are  killed  outright,  or  cannot  recover  themselves,  such 
as  cases  of  severe  bruises,  laceration,  wound  of  the  main  artery  or  vein  of  a 
limb  interfering  with  the  circulation,  which  frequently  happens  in  gun-shot 
fractures  when  the  splinters  of  bone  or  missile  wound  the  artery,  or  in 
punctured  or  incised  wounds  of  a  large  vessel  allowing  of  extravasation. 
It  has  also  happened  from  a  bandage  being  applied  too  tightly. 

In  those  cases  occasioned  by  severe  lacerations  or  bruises,  only  the  parts 
originally  injured  die,  and  there  is  but  little  necessity  for  surgical  inter- 
ference. The  local  application  of  tepid  water,  or  poultices  with  charcoal, 
or  some  fermenting  agent,  to  which  an  antiseptic  may  be  added,  -will  be 
found  comforting,  and  hasten  the  separation  of  the  dead  portions.  The 
strength  of  the  subject  may  be  maintained  by  wine,  nutritious  diet,  tonics 
of  mineral  acids,  or  quinine,  and  tlie  patient's  system,  as  far  as  possible, 
protected  from  poisoning  by  absorption  of  the  decomposed  animal  sub- 
stances which  are  in  close  connection  with  veins  and  absorbents. 

The  use  of  opium  in  those  cases  has  a  highly  beneticial  result,  given  in 
small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  or  in  full  doses  where  there  is  great 
restlessness  at  night. 

In  gangrene  resulting  from  a  wound  of  the  main  vessels,  or  compoimd 
fracture,  or  any  local  cause,  such  as  obstruction  of  the  arterv,  tlie  rule  laid 
down  by  older  surgeons  was  to  wait  for  the  line  of  separatum  before  the 
parts  were  removed  by  amputation.  This  practice  has,  however,  been  set 
aside  for  some  years. 

Larrey  established  the  rule  that  when  nKn'tilicntimi  is  the  result  of 
mechanical  cause,  and  puts  the  patient's  life  in  danger,  we  must  not  wait 
until  the  disorder  has  ceased  to  spread.  This  rule  is  still  in  force,  and  has 
the  sanction  of  (he  liigliest  authorities. 

Mr,  Guthrie  gives  two  or  three  examples  of  the  practice  in  extreme  cases: 
"  A  soldier  is  wcnuulcd  by  a  musket-ball  at  the  u))per  part  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  thigh,  and  on  the  third  day  the  great  tee  has  become  of  a 
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tallowy  colour,  and  has  lost  its  life :  what  is  to  be  done  ?    Wait,  -with  the 
hope  that  the  mortification  will  not  extend. 

'•Suppose  that  the  approaching  niortiflcatiou  has  not  been  observed 
until  it  has  invaded  the  instep  :  what  is  to  be  done  V  Wait,  provided  there 
are  no  constitutional  symptoms  ;  but  if  they  should  be  present,  or  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  should  appear  to  spread,  amputation  should  be  per- 
formed forthwith,  for  such  cases  rarely  escape  with  life  if  it  be  not  done. 
Where  in  such  a  case  should  the  amputation  be  performed '?  I  formerly  re- 
commended that  it  should  be  done  at  the  part  injured  in  the  thigli.  I  do 
not  now  advise  it  to  be  dune  there  at  an  early  period,  when  the  foot  only  is 
implicated  ;  but  immediately  below  the  knee,  at  that  part  where,  if  morti- 
lication  ever  stops,  .ind  the  patient  survives,  it  is  usually  arrested  ;  for  the 
knee  is  by  this  means  saved,  and  the  great  danger  attendant  on  an  ampu- 
tation at  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  is  avoided.  When  from  some  cause 
or  other  amputation  has  not  been  performed,  and  the  mortification  has 
stopped  below  the  knee,  it  is  recommended  to  amputate  above  the  knee 
after  a  lino  of  separation  has  formed  between  the  dead  and  the  living.  This 
should  not  be  done.  The  amputation  should  be  performed  in  the  dead 
parts,  just  below  the  line  of  separation,  in  the  most  cautious  and  gentle 
manner  possible ;  the  mortified  parts  which  remain  being  allowed  to 
separate  by  the  efforts  of  nature."  In  mortification  of  the  fingers,  hand, 
or  forearm,  from  wound  of  the  axillary  artery,  the]  principle  of  the  treat- 
ment should  Ije  the  same.* 

jMr.  C.  II.  i\Ioore,  in  referring  to  obstruction  of  the  principal  artery  of  a 
limb  in  which  gangrene  should  come  on,  says  :  The  treatment  will  depend 
upon  the  rate  of  its  progress  and  the  state  of  the  patient's  system.  No 
delay  in  amputation  should  lie  permitted  when  the  mortification  spreads 
rapidly,  with  swelling  of  the  limli  and  decreasing  depression  of  strength. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  wait  for  the  formation  of  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, when  the  gangrene  commences  at  tlic  digits,  and  ascends  slowly  for 
djiys  or  weeks. 

A  limi)  affected 'with  rapidly  spreading  gangrene  sliould  lie  amputated 
above  the  affecterl  parts,  and,  as  a  rule,  at  the  level  of  the  obliteration  of 
the  artery.  When,  however,  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  have  been 
divided  by  a  mere  cut  as  high  as  Toupart's  ligament,  and  mortilication  of 
the  foot  supervenes,  the  limli  may  bo  removed  at  or  a  little  below  the 
knec-t 

Lcgnuest,  in  remarking  on  niunerous  local  and  constitutional  treatmcnls 
which  have  been  cmployeil  for  gangrene  wilh(uit  benefit,  says  amputation  is 
tlAi  only  moans  of  opposing  it,,  and  yet  it  is  not  always  eflicacious  ;  he  has 
obtained  success  in  amputating  at  the  lino  between  the  dead  and  the  living 

*  Gntlirif's  '  Coninvnlnrips,'  p.  26. 

f  Holmes's  '8y»tem  of  tiurgery,'  vol.  i.,  p.  751. 
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tissue  where  the  parts  are  already  infiltrated,  but  adds :  "  It  is  obviously 
better  to  amputate  in  the  healthy  parts,  where  one  cau  choose  the  place."  * 
The  result  of  amputation  for  traumatic  gangrene  is  on  the  whole  un- 
favourable, the  disease  frequently  recurring  in  the  stump,  or  the  patient 
sinking  from  exhaustion  ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  tissues  are  already 
infiltrated  or  disorganized  the  prospects  from  amputation  are  still  more 
unfavourable. 

Erichsen  lays  down  the  ])rinciple  that  there  are  two  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  amputating  in  traumatic  gangrene  before  the  occurrence  of  the  line  of 
demarcation  ;  viz.,  gangrene  from  frost-bite,  and  that  from  severe  bums. 
During  the  severe  winter  of  ]S.')4,  when  the  allied  armies  were  before 
Sevastopol,  the  writer  witnessed  several  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  feet  from 
exposure,  both  in  camp  and  in  tlie  trenches. 

Those  who  were  attacked  by  the  disease  in  the  trenches  had  their  feet 
first  wet  by  the  mud  and  constant  rain,  when  frost  suddenly  set  in.  and  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  moving  about  the  circulation  became 
arrested. 

Those  who  were  attacked  in  camp  found  their  feet  numb  and  helpless  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  having  lain  down  on  damp  ground  without  removing 
their  wet  socks  or  lioots,  the  result  frequently  being  loss  of  botli  feet.  The 
treatment  .adopted  was  to  relieve  the  fever  of  reaction,  support  the  con- 
stitution, and  allow  the  dead  portions  to  separate  from  the  living,  assist- 
ing them  by  the  means  already  described  in  gangrene  from  laceration  or 
bruises,  and  subsequently  detaching  with  great  care  such  parts  as  were  dis- 
organised. This  gangrene  may,  to  a  cerlain  extent,  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  scorbutic  taint,  as  the  ulcers  which  remained  were  most  difficult 
to  heal. 

In  idiopathic  gangrene,  or  that  induced  by  constitutional  causes,  the  rule  is 
never  to  amputate  until  the  line  of  separation  has  formed,  and  then  to  wait 
until  the  parts  have  ulcerated  so  deeply  that  there  is  nu  prospect  of  its 
extending  further.  During  the  process  of  separati<ui  the  patient's  health 
should  be  imjiroved  and  prepared  for  the  operation  of  anqiutaliim,  which  in 
general  will  consist  in  cutting  through  osseous,  ligamentous,  or  tendinous 
structures.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  form  a  regular  stump  by  am- 
putation higher  u|)  or  through  the  stumji  already  formed,  the  (laps  lieing 
designed  according  to  circumstances. 

Bed  sores,  a  form  of  gangrene  from  pressure,  which  but  too  frequently 
comes  imder  the  notice  of  the  ;irmy  surgciui.  arising  from  patients  being 
obliged  to  lie  for  lengthened  jjcriods  in  the  sanu-  position,  after  having  under- 
gone operations;  or  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities, 
probably  without  projjcr  bedding,  cleanliness,  nursing,  or  fresh  air,  and  in 
.subjects  already  debilitated  from  exposure  and  want  of  projier  nourishment. 

*  '  TrailO  ile  Cliirvirgic  d'Arnu'-e,'  hy  ]j.  T.ngi.uesl. 
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These  sores  generally  appeiir  on  the  sacrum,  the  trochanters,  elbows, 
shoulders,  heels,  and  back  of  the  head. 

Tlie  surgeon  shoidd  ever  be  on  the  watch  for  them,  as,  in  very  weak 
subjects,  they  give  but  little  warning  of  their  approach  or  presence. 

When  there  is  a  probability  of  long  confinement,  and  the  case  is  likely  t<i 
be  attended  with  constant  decubitus,  every  precaution  should  be  adopted, 
such  as  keeping  the  parts  drj-,  the  bedclothes  smooth,  and  pillows  arranged 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  prevent  pressure  on  any  jiarticular  spot. 

Water  and  air  beds  may  be  nscd  with  great  advantage,  but  in  warm 
climates  are  heating. 

The  skin  may  be  hardened  by  the  application  of  brandy,  rectified  sjjirils. 
solution  of  alum,  tannin,  tincture  of  iodine,  collodion,  or  a  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  composed  of  two  grains  to  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wini\ 

Sir  William  Fergusson  recommends  that  the  parts  be  defended  -with  snap 
plaster,  spread  mi  felt;  others  recommend  its  being  sjircad  on  isinglas-; 
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plaster.  The  writer  has  a  strong  objection  to  plasters  as  ])reventivcs  for  bed 
sores,  as  they  are  liable  to  wrinkle,  cause  irritation,  and  prevent  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts  being  seen. 

When  bed  sores  do  occur,  removal  of  ]ir('ssurc  nuisl.  be  carried  oul 
liy  some  means,  which,  on  service  in  tlie  fielil,  re(|uires  ingenuity,  as  the 
usual  mechanical  contrivances  found  in  permanent  hospitals  nuiy  not  lie 
present. 

A  sling  for  the  more  convenient  treatment  of  lie<l  sores  lias  lieen  designcil 
liy  the  author,  which  lie  used  with  advantage  in  cases  where  the  sacnini 
and  nates  were  severely  implicated,  and  wliieli  may  lie  applied  in  cam])  or 
permanent  hospitals. 

The  sling  consists  of  a  strip  of  West  of  ICnglaiid  canvas,  liS  X  2'l  inches. 
At  either  end  it  is  stitcluid  on  lo  pieces  of  strong  wood  alioul  the  diametei' 
of  the  common  ollice-ruler,  which  keeps  the  canvas  cx])anded  when  under 
the  [laticnt,  and  forms  me.ans  of  fiislening  stays,  wliicli  are  spliced  tog(>lhfr 
anil  attached  to  three-inch  Idnrk-j.  'J  liesc  blocks  iiave  ropes  passing  through 
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them  and  through  blocks  of  same  size  attached  to  poles  or  uprights 
(fig.  114),  by  which  means  the  sling  can  be  raised  or  loivered.  A  piece  of 
canvas,  round  in  shape,  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  removed  from  the 
centre  of  the  sling,  through  which  the  sores  can  be  dressed  or  cleaned.  In 
applying  the  sling,  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  mattress  doubled  at  one  end 
under  the  patient's  shoulders,  the  thin  end  extending  to  the  loins.  A  pillow 
should  be  placed  under  the  knees,  and,  except  for  dressing  the  sores,  the 
patient  should  not  be  raised  more  than  one  inch  off  the  bed. 

For  local  application,  numerous  remedies  have  been  recommended. 
Cleanliness  should  be  the  first  consideration,  and  the  removal  of  sloughs  if 
any  exist ;  after  which  soft  poultices  may  be  applied,  which  act  as  cushions 
as  well,  besides  having  other  good  qualities  ;  these  may  be  composed  of 
fermenting  materials,  or  sprinkled  with  charcoal. 

Equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  balsam  copaiba  may  be  applied  :  this,  in 
the  hands  of  the  writer,  has  always  been  attended  with  success. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  either  pure  or  diluted  with  the  yolk  of  egg.  spread  on 
lint,  is  useful. 

Warm  astringent  applications,  such  as  catechu,  myrrh,  iodine,  resin,  have 
been  spoken  highly  of. 

The  health  of  the  patient  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  as,  without 
improvement  in  it,  the  sores  will  not  heal. 
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There  are  two  varieties  of  this  discnse — the  idiopatbic  and  traumatic  :  the 
former  originating  from  cold  or  damp,  ])articularly  if  tlio  body  has  been 
[ireviously  exposed  to  beat  and  perspiring  ;  and  tbe  latter  from  sonic  kind 
iif  injury,  in  "which  exijosure  to  cold  may  predispose  to  its  attack,  as  oc- 
curred after  the  battle  of  Ferozepore  and  Chilliauwallah,  when  the  wounded 
were  exposed  during  the  cold  nights,  after  very  hard  work  during  the  day 
in  a  burning  sun.  It  also  occurred  in  Egyiit  under  the  same  circumstances, 
as  mentioned  by  Larrey  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Ticonderogo,  when  the 
wounded  were  exposed  the  whole  night  after  the  action,  in  open  boats,  upon 
Lake  George. 

The  symptoms  in  both  arc  exactly  the  same,  but  they  may  vary  in 
degree. 

The  cxi)erience  of  army  surgeons  is,  that  tetanus  may  supervene  on  every 
description  and  in  every  stage  of  wounds,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most 
formidable,  in  the  healthy  and  sloughing,  the  incised  and  lacerated,  the 
mo^t  simple  and  the  most  complicated  ;  in  all  constitutions  ;  in  the  strong 
and  robust,  and  m  the  feeble  and  debilitated.  It  is,  however,  more  apt  to 
occur  in  deliilitated  subjects  when  the  nervous  system  is  lowered.  It  is 
more  common  in  hot  than  cold  climates.  It  occurs  in  all  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  is  most  common  during  sudden  changes  of  the  weather. 

iNIissiles  that  have  not  been  extracted  appear  to  exercise  some  iuflucuco 
on  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Punctured  wounds  appear  more  li.ablc  to  be  followed  bv  tetanus  ;  and 
wounds  of  the,  rxtreniities  more  than  wounds  in  the  head,  breast,  or  neck. 

Hennen  oonsiilers  that  exiiosure  to  di  fFercnt  temiicral  ures  .appears  equally 
to  predispose  to  it,  and  that  tlu;  v.arious  forms  of  I  be  disease  are  produced 
indiscriminately  by  similar  causes. 

Hamilton  divides  the  causes  of  traumatic  (etaiuis  into  predisposing  and 
exciting;  the  predisposing  Ijeing  nuuital  depression,  climacteric  iidluences, 
such  as  excessive  heat,  sudden  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  especially  .-i 
rafiid  change  from  hot  to  cold  and  damp  weather — it  is  uuire  frequent"  in 
sjjring  and  autumn  than  in  sunnner  or  winter — exposure  of  a  |)orlioii  of 
the  body  to  cold  draughts  of  air,  an  irritable  temperament,  physical  ex- 
haustion, disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  a  scorbutic  taint. 

The  exciting  causes  are  wounds,  especially  compouml  fractures,  in  which 
^|)iculio  of  bouc  press  upon  uorve  truuks  ;  "wounds  acconqmuied  w  illi  ini- 
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healthy  suppuration,  gaugrenous  sores,  or  those  which  from  neglect  arc 
not  kept  properly  cleaned  ;  laceration,  contusion,  partial  division  or  ligature 
of  a  nerve. 

Longmorc  considers  that  tlie  most  common  cause  appears  to  be  local 
injuries  to  nerves,  producing  irritation  along  their  course,  and  so  leading  to 
some  morbid  condition  of  the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  motor  tracts  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

In  temperate  climates  the  disease  seldom  supervenes  before  the  fourth  or 
lifth  day.  Ju  hot  climates  it  may  appear  sooner  ;  but  it  may  take  place  ar 
.'iny  period  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  even  after  the  ^vound  ha-; 
cicatrised. 

Tetanus  may  be  acute  or  clironic  ;  the  former  proving  in  general  rapidly 
fatal,  and  the  hitter  continuing  for  a  considerable  period.  The  further 
prolongation  of  the  disease,  the  better  prospects  of  recovery. 

The  disease  is  generally  ushered  in  by  a  disturbed  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  with  a  feeling  of  malaise,  a  sense  of  weakness,  and  general  depres- 
sion; stiffness  or  soreness  about  the  jaw,  face,  and  neck  ;  inability  to 
swallow  food  or  drink.  As  the  disease  advances,  there  is  pain  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  spasms  of  the  voluntary  nuiscles,  the  coimtenance  assumes 
an  aged  and  agonised  expression,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  being  drawn 
up  {risiis  sardoiiieiix).  Cramps  and  pains  will  attack  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  ;  difficulty  of  breathing  will  set  in  with  a  loud  sobbing  from  spasms  of 
the  diaphragm.  The  skin  will  be  hot,  the  pidse  quick,  and  perspiration 
profuse,  with  pungent  smell.  The  mind  in  all  probability  will  remain  clear, 
but  the  sleeplessness  will  cause  much  distress. 

The  muscles  of  the  trunk  become  affected,  the  body  being  sometimes  bent 
back,  forming  an  arch  {(ij)i.'<tliiil(iiioif),  or  to  one  side  ;  or  the  body  may  be 
straight,  stitf,  and  rigid,  with  the  belly  drawn  in  and  chest  expanded  ;  or  the 
body  maybe  arched  forward  {evipnistliotunnf).  There  maybe  constipation, 
but  the  sufferer  will  have  perfect  control  of  the  bladder.  The  voice  will 
be  weak  from  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  neck. 

The  temperature  generally  becomes  very  high,  particularly  immediately 
before  death,  which  occurs  from  exhaustion. 

nic  sufferer  may  have  short  intervals  of  relief,  the  spasm  being  again 
induced  by  a  slight  current  of  air  passing  over  the  body,  by  taking  food  iir 
fluids,  or  by  shifting  position  or  bod-clothes. 

It  has  long  been  a  sul)ject  of  intense  interest  and  consideration  to  discover 
what  will  relieve  an  unfortunate  sutferer  from  this  terrible  disease,  and 
iilfer  some  hope  of  recovery. 

Older  surgeons  appear  to  have  been  lielpless  even  in  being  able  to  afford 
relief  ;  and  in  the  jircscnt  day  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  though  cures 
mav  be  cstablislicd  in  chronic  cases,  the  acute  disease  alwavs  proves 
fatal. 
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Heniien  remarks  :  '•  Happy  should  I  be  could  I  aflford  anything  satis- 
factory on  this  dreadful  complaint ;  but,  in  truth,  my  observations  have 
tended  more  to  show  me  what  I  could  not  trust  to,  than  what  I  could  place 
the  smallest  reliance  on,  when  the  disease  was  fully  formed  ;"  and  further 
on  he  says,  "  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  cure  a  case  of  Acute 
Symptomatic  Tetanus  ;  in  some  instances  of  the  Chronic  species  I  have 
effected  or  witnessed  relief."  (Compare  these  remarks,  written  fifty-live 
years  ago,  with  what  Mr.  Erichsen  now  says :  "  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
satisfactory than  the  treatment  of  the  acute  form  of  traumatic  tetanus.  In 
it  all  medicines  arc  useless  as  curative  agents  ;  but  though  medicines  are  of 
no  avail  as  means  of  cure,  they  may  act  as  palliatives  and  afford  relief  to 
the  patient." 

The  line  of  treatment  must  be  local  and  constitutional,  the  former  being 
with  a  view  to  removal  of  the  irritation  producing  the  disease.  For  this 
purpose,  if  there  is  a  wound,  it  should  be  most  carefully  cleansed,  and  all 
extraneous  substances,  such  as  pieces  of  clothing,  bullets,  .and  si)linters  of 
bone,  should  be  removed.  If  matter  is  pent  up,  it  must  be  evacuated  ;  and 
if  the  wound  is  inflamed,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  bring  it  to  a 
healthy  state. 

'J'he  tetanic  symptoms  h.aving  been  induced  by  puncture  or  laceration  of 
a  nerve,  Larrey  recommended  that  it,  the  trunk,  should  be  divided,  and  was 
successful  in  the  treatment.  This  expedient  has  also  been  adopted  by 
others,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Liston  recommends  cutting  do^vn  on  the  bone,  witli  a  ^-shaped 

incision,  above  the  scat  of  injury,  cutting  it  off  completely  from  the 
influence  of  the  nerves. 

Professor  Fayrcr,  of  Calcutta,  mentions  a  case  of  tetanus  caused  by  a 
wound  of  the  hand,  and  relieved  by  section  of  tlie  median  nerve. 

Arn/nitritlon  (if  the  iiijiired  limb  lias  been  adopted,  tlic  better  to  remove  all 
possible  sources  of  irritation  ;  this  measure  is  not  now  advocated. 

The  remedies  recommended  for  constitutional  treatment  are  numerous, 
surgeons  having  tried  them  from  time  to  time,  probably  affording  relief  in 
some  cases,  and  being  utterly  worthless  in  otliers.  The  following  maV  be 
mentioned  :  opium,  blood-lotting,  cold  and  warm  batlis,  cold  affusion, "hot- 
air  baths,  ice  to  tlie  spine,  bromide  of  ammonium,  galvanism,  liark,  wine, 
spirits,  mercury,  purgatives,  foxglove,  tobacco,  Indian  hemp,  musk,  Prussio 
acid,  iron,  belluflonna,  turpentine,  strychnine,  woorali,  ether,  chloroform 
chloral,  (Jalabar  bean. 

A  rttse  (if  tcldnns  linrinf/  occurred,  the  bowels  should  first  be  relieved  bv 
a  large  enema  with  turpentine,  after  which  perfect  quietness,  in  a  darkened 
room  free  from  noise  or  currents  of  air,  nnist  be  insisted  upon,  being  the  best 
means  of  pre\  eriling  the  iippronch  of  spasm.    The  use  of  the  ice-bag  along 
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the  spine,  as  recommended  by  Todd,  has  afPorded  relief  in  allaying  the 
spinal  irritation,  but  is  a  great  depressant.  Chloroform  has  been  exten- 
sively used,  but  without  any  permanent  benefit.  Hamilton  remarks  on  this 
remed}',  that  ''it  has  been  tried  very  largely  during  the  past  few  years,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  almost  imiversally  by  our  army  surgeons,  but  not 
with  a  success  which  in  our  judgment  would  warrant  its  continuance,  or,  to 
saj'  the  least,  its  substitution  for  opium  or  morphine."*  After  enumeratijig 
the  various  remedies  proposed,  he  goes  on  lo  say  :  "  In  our  opinion,  but  few 
of  these  remedies  are  entitled  to  any  special  confidence  ;  by  far  the  largest 
mass  of  testimony  having  accvnnulated  in  favour  of  nutritious  food,  tonics, 
stimulants,  and  opiates,  the  latter  of  which,  if  employed  at  all,  must  be 
given  in  the  most  liberal  and  persevering  manner  ;  in  some  cases  both  by 
the  mouth  and  hy  the  rectum,  or  by  the  endemic  method." 

Witli  regard  to  sedative  and  antispasmodic  agents,  Erichsen  considers 
they  are  of  no  use  whatever  in  acute  traumatic  tetanus.  '•  I  have,"  he 
says,  "  seen  many  drugs  of  this  kind  employed  without  producing  any 
eifect  in  lessening  the  violence  of  the  convulsion.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  or  the  administration  of  chloral,  materially 
lessens  their  severity,  and  gives  the  patient  at  least  temporary  ease."t 

Sir  AV.  Fergusson  observes  :  "  The  free  use  of  purgatives  by  the  mouth 
and  as  clysters,  and  then  the  use  of  opiates  and  antispasmodics,  are  the 
means  which  I  should  be  the  most  inclined  to  at  first ;  and  by  narrowly 
watching  the  symptoms,  some  hint  might  be  gleaned  as  to  whether  these 
should  be  persisted  in  or  abandoned.  In  such  cases  as  I  have  seen  since 
the  introduction  of  anaisthesia  that  influence  has  seemed  to  me  the  most 
powerful  for  temporary  benefit.  I  have  never  kno\\Ti  chloroform  fail  to 
take  off  the  spasm  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease."! 

The  Calabar  bean  has  been  used  of  late  j'cars  with  some  success,  but, 
like  all  other  medicines,  it  has  failed  in  many  hands.  It  is  a  great  de- 
pressant, and  with  it  large  quantities  of  stimulants  should  be  given,  as 
well  as  beef -tea,  as  long  as  the  patient  will  t.ake  them,  or  by  enemata.  The 
bean  should  be  given  frcqucutl)',  and  until  the  pupil  is  completely  con- 
tracted. 

Deputy  Surgeon-General  Gordon  reports,  that  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
M.  Demarquay  saved  several  individuals  who  had  manifested  the  early 
symptoms  in  tlie  form  of  trismus,  by  means  of  very  hot  air-baths,  followed 
by  the  injection  of  morphine  under  the  skin. 

The  results  in  the  developed  cases  seem  to  have  been  uufavonrable.§ 
Professor  Fayrer  records  two  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  treated  and 

*  Hnmiltou's  '  I\rilltia-y  Surgery,'  p.  GOO. 

t  I'j-li'hscu's  'Sciencn  and  Art  of  Surgery,'  vol.  i.,  p.  e.^S. 

%  'Syst(Mn  of  Pmcticiil  Snrgcry.'  l\v  Sm'  William  Forgusson,  p.  H. 

^  'Lessons  in  llygicno  and  S>urgon','  p.  lT;i. 
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cured  by  opium  smoking  and  internal  administration  of  chloroform  and 
hemp.  Both  patients  were  Hindoos.  The  average  quantity  of  opium-goolio 
smoked  daily  by  one  patient  was  eighty -four  grains.  The  chloroform  and 
hemp  were  administered  according  to  the  following  prescription  : — 

■fy  Chloroform,  iii^x. 
Ext.  of  hemp,  gr.  i. 
Slucilage,  Si- 
Camphor  Slixt,  Jss.    Every  six  hours.* 

Stimulants  and  nourishment  appear  to  give  more  i)rospects  of  success 
than  any  other  means,  and  with  the  use  of  chloroform  to  lessen  the  spasms, 
perfect  rest,  quietness,  and  freedom  from  currents  of  air,  the  sufferer  may 
withstand  the  exhaustion  iu  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  On  this  line 
of  treatment  Sir  T.  Watson  remarks  :  "  In  all  cases,  tliere  being  no  special 
indication  to  the  contrary,  I  should  be  more  disposed  tn  adminisler  wine  hi 
Inrr/e,  quantities  and  nutriment  than  any  particular  drua."  These  remarks 
.ire  most  significant  and  important. 

*  T'uyrcr's  'Clliiic:\l  Siirs-oiy.'  p.  fi.';|. 
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"  Pl'trid  Ui,c'ei;,"  "PhagediBua  Gangrenosa,"  "Sloughiug  Ulcer," 
"  Pourriture  d'Hopital." 

Heunen  attributes  hospital  gangrene  to  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  also  to  intemperance.  Guthrie  says,  "  It  originates  only  in  badly 
ventilated  hospitals,  crowded  with  wounded  men,  among  and  around  whoiii 
cleanliness  has  not  been  too  well  observed." 

Legouest,  after  pointing  out  the  usual  unsanitary  conditions  which  are 
liable  to  promote  this  disease,  remarks  :  "  Yet  we  have  observed  it  in  the  most 
healthy  hospitals,  in  well-ventilated  corridors,  in  churches,  in  barracks, 
and  even  under  canvas,  and  that  under  the  most  strict  hygienic  observances. 
Can  it  be  averted,  while  large  numbers  of  wounded  are  collected  together 
in  the  same  building,  and  it  may  be  propagated  through  the  atmosphere, 
as  an  epidemic,  or  by  contagion  by  sponges,  charpie,  and  dressings  ?" 

The  experience  of  Hamilton  appears  to  coincide  very  much  with  that  of 
Legouest,  that  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  sanitary  arrangements 
and  healthy  position,  protracted  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  been  in- 
augurated. He  gives  as  examples  the  epidemics  wliich  occurred  at  1)  e 
Camp  and  SfcDougall  General  Hospitals  during  the  summer  of  liHilo. 

Taylor,  who  had  great  experience  of  the  disease  in  India,  was  unable  to 
determine  satisfactorily  to  himself  whether  it  be  a  local  or  constitutional 
affection.  "  I  am  inclined,"  he  says,  "to  place  it  in  the  former  category  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  essential  means  of  treatment  ."ire 
local." 

Blackadder  is  of  opinion  that  at  first  it  is  a  purely  local  affection,  and 
that  the  constitutional  symptoms  do  not  make  their  appearance  before  the 
third,  fourth,  or,  sometimes,  not  till  the  eleventli,  day. 

Ilennen  describes  the  disease,  as  it  occurred  at  Hilbao,  in  the  following 
words: — ''Let  us  suppose  that  our  wounded  have  all  been  going  on  well  for 
several  days,  when  suddenly  one  of  our  most  jiromising  patients  complains 
of  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  eyes,  a  particular  tightness  about  the  fore- 
head, want  of  sleei),  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  that  these  feelings  are  accom- 
panied with  quickness  of  pulse  and  other  symptoms  of  fever  ;  his  wound, 
which  had  been  healthy  and  granulating,  at  once  becomes  tumid,  dry,  and 
painfid,  losing  its  florid  colour,  and  assuming  a  dry  and  glassy  coat.  This 
IS  a  description  of  (lie  (irst  stage  of  our  Rilliao  liospital  gangrene  :  and  if  a 
brisk  emetic  was  now  cxliibitcd,  a  surgeon  not  aware  of  tlie  disease  tliat 
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ivas  about  to  form,  would  be  astouished  at  the  amelioration  of  (he  sore,  and 
the  unusual  quantity  of  bile  and  indigested  matter  evacuated  by  vomiting. 
If,  however,  this  incipient  stage  was  overlooked,  the  febrile  symptoms 
very  soon  became  aggravated  ;  the  skin  around  the  sore  assumed  a  highly 
llorid  colour,  which  shortly  became  darker,  then  bluish,  and  at  last  black, 
with  a  disposition  to  vesicate  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  limb  betrayed  a  ten- 
deuc)'  to  ccdema.  All  these  threatening  appearances  occurred  within 
Iwcnty-four  hours;  and  at  this  period  also  the  wound,  particularly  if  it 
was  situated  on  a  muscular  part  of  the  thigh,  buttock,  or  calf  of  the  leg, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  original  shape,  soon  assumed  the  Circular 
l''orm.  The  sore  now  acquired  liard,  prominent,  ragged  edges,  giving  it  a 
cup-like  appearance,  with  particular  points  of  the  lip  of  a  dirty-yellow  hue, 
while  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  was  lined  with  a  flabby  blackish  slough. 

"This  rapid  ]irogress  and  circtilar  form  of  the  ulcer  wore  highly  charac- 
teristic of  hospital  gangrene,  and  obtained  almost  universally,  in  every 
wound  infected  with  it,  wherever  situated. 

"The  gangrene  still  advancing,  fresli  slouglis  were  rapidly  formed,  tlie 
increasing  cup-like  cavity  was  filled  up  and  overtopped  by  them,  and  the 
erysipelatous  livor  and  vesication  of  the  surroimding  skin  gained  ground, 
wliile  chains  of  inflamed  lympliatics  could  be  traced  from  the  sores  to  tin; 
adjoining  glands,  these  exciting  inflammation  and  suppuration,  which  often 
furnished  a  new  nidus  for  gangrene.  The  face  of  the  sufferer  assumed  a 
ghastly,  anxious  appearance  ;  his  eyes  became  haggard,  and  deeply  tinged 
with  bile,  his  tongue  loaded  with  a  brown  or  blackish  fur,  his  appetite  en- 
tirely failed  him,  and  his  pulse  was  considerably  sunk  in  strength,  and 
proportionally  accelerated.  In  this  stage  the  weakness  and  irritalnlity  of 
tlie  patient  was  such,  that  the  slightest  change  of  posture,  or  the  niost 
delicate  examinati(m  of  the  sore,  put  him  to  torture,  increased  by  his 
inability  to  steady  the  limb,  which,  if  moved  at  all  from  the  bed,  was 
seized  with  trenuirs  and  spasmodic  twitches." 

i\Ir.  Ilenncn  speaks  id'  the  torture  oF  this  disease  as  soincthing  terrible  : 
"  Jlen,"  he  says,  "  who  had  borne  amputation  withouta  groan,  shrunk  at  the 
washing  of  their  sores,  and  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  dead  comrade,  or 
even  on  hearing  the  report  of  his  death,  instantly  predicting  their  own 
diss<dution,  and  sinking  into  sullen  desjiair.  The  tliird  and  last  stage  was 
luiw  fast  ai)proacIiing.  The  surface  of  the  s<u-c  was  (•on!<tanlly  covered 
with  a  bloody  oo/.ing,  and,  (pii  lifting  up  the  edge  of  the  flabby  slough, 
the  probe  was  tinged  with  d.-irk -coloured  grunious  blood,  wit h  which  also 
its  track  became  inimediattdy  filled  ;  rejieated  and  coijious  venou.s  bleedings 
now  came  on,  which  rapidly  sunk  the  patient, ;  the  sloughs,  whether  falling 
off  spontaneously,  or  detached  by  art,  were  quickly  succeeded  by  others', 
and  discovered  on  their  removal  small  thickly  studded  specks  oi'  arterial 
Idood.    At  length  a?i  artery  s[irimg,  which,  in  the  attenii)t  (o  secure  il , 
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most  jirobably  burst  under  the  ligature.  Incessant  retchings  soon  cauio 
on,  and,  with  coma,  involuntary  stools,  and  hiccup,  closed  the  scene.  Often, 
however,  the  patient  survived  this  acute  state  of  the  disease,  and  sunk 
under  severe  irritation,  absorption  of  putrid  matter,  and  extensive  loss  of 
substance,  without  any  other  symptoms  than  those  of  hectic  fever,  arising 
from  other  sources."* 

The  muscles  may  become  extensively  exposed  or  destroyed,  leaving  a 
cavity  with  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  stretched  across  from  side  to  side. 
The  bones  sometimes  become  deuuded  of  periosteimi,  or  are  attacked  witli 
the  disease. 

JBlackadder,  who  records  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  himself,  says  it 
commenced  with  local  symptoms.  He  wounded  himself  accidentally  with 
a  scalpel.  In  the  course  of  about  sixty  hours  the  wound  became  intiamed, 
and  he  was  occasionally  attracted  to  it  by  a  smart,  stinging  sensation,  which 
ultimately  extended  a  considerable  way  up  the  arm.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  inflammation  had  increased,  and  tlie  stinging  sensation  was  almost 
constant ;  headaches,  nausea,  and  general  indisposition  followed,  with 
frequent  chills,  which  increased  very  much  towards  evening,  but  which, 
with  other  symptoms,  were  considerably  relieved  by  the  use  of  neutral 
salts,  the  pediluvium,  and  warm  diluents.  A  vesicle,  having  a  depression 
in  its  centre,  and  having  a  watery  fluid  of  a  livid  colour,  was  imw  forming 
upon  a  hard  and  elevated  base  ;  the  surrounding  integuments  became 
tumilied  of  an  anserine  appearance,  and  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch  ; 
at  about  the  distance  of  the  fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  base  of  tlie  tumour, 
a  distinct  areola  of  a  bluish-red  colintr  made  its  appearance,  and  remained 
visible  for  several  days.  At  this  period  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  be  exposed  to  wet,  to  undergo  considerable  fatigue,  and  immc- 
diatclj'  afterwards  to  travel  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  inflammation, 
however,  gradually  sul)sided,  but  the  slinging,  accompanied  by  tl\e  burning 
sensation,  still  continued  ;  and  the  sore  had  no  disposition  to  heal,  yet  it  did 
not  enlarge  externally,  but  was  disposed  to  burrow  under  the  integuments. 

Mr. Taylor,  late  of  II.  B.  M.  KegimenI,  experienced  an  epidemic  at 
Ferozepore,  in  India.  Ho  remarks  :  First,  I  could  tell,  by  the  peculiar  dark 
florid  coimtenance  of  the  patient,  that  liis  woimd  had  taken  on  tlic  gan- 
grenous affection  ;  yet  I  cannot  say  that  tliere  was  in  these  cases  any 
marked  inflammatory  fever.  In  many  cases  the  disease  seemed  ]iurely 
local  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  tliere  was  certainly  much  fovcrisli  con- 
stitutional disturbance  accompanying  the  local  affection,  and  often  pre- 
ceding it.'' 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among  surgeons  as 
to  whether  the  disease  has  a  local  or  constitution.al  origin.    In  some 


*  Hennon's  'Ubservatkms  on  Eunio  points  in  Military  Surgery,'  p.  233. 
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epidemics  it  set  in  -with  febrile  symptoms  and  general  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  in  others  the  symptoms  were  entirely  local,  or  very  slight 
constitutional  disturbance.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  highly  contagious 
and  infectious  character,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  nurses, 
clothing,  dressings,  instruments,  sponges,  and  atmosphere  ;  that  it  attacks 
woimds  in  every  stage  and  condition  ;  that  it  can  be  inoculated  ;  that  it  is 
generally  caused  b}'-  overcrowding  of  wounded,  bad  ventilation,  want  of 
cleanliness,  privation,  intemperance,  and  previous  exposure,  but  that  there 
are  occasions  when  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  notwithstanding  the 
most  rigid  and  carefid  sanitary  regulations  ;  that  it  appears  in  all  climates, 
in  all  seasons  and  weather,  the  wet  and  moist  or  very  cold  being  most 
favourable  to  its  production  ;  and,  finally,  that  there  may  be  predisposing 
causes,  such  as  patients  having  a  scorbutic  taint,  an  enfeebled  constitution, 
or  a  nervous  system  depressed  by  the  effects  of  a  severe  operation,  or  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform. 

The  symptoms  in  every  feature  of  the  disease  have  been  so  well  described 
by  Hcnnen,  Blackadder,  and  Taylor,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  it  \^ 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease,  no  specific  has 
MS  yet  been  laid  down  for  its  cure,  but  each  medical  ofiiccr  who  has  had  the 
niisfortuue  to  meet  with  it  has  recommended  such  treatment  as  he  found 
most  succcssfid. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  surgeon  will  be  to  try  and  [u-event  a  further 
spread  of  the  disease,  by  rcnun-al  of  the  infected  ])a(ieut  from  among  the 
other  wounded,  and  Ijy  prophylactic  measures,  sucli  as  the  use  of  disiu- 
I'octants  with  all  suppurating  wounds,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  strict  sanitary 
arrangements  in  and  about  tlic  hospital  buildings,  destruction  by  fire  of  ail 
dressings,  the  total  disuse  of  sponges,  cleanliness  among  tlic  patients, 
attendants,  clothing  and  bedding,  evacuation  of  infected  buildings,  and 
fumigation  of  them. 

The  sufferer  will  have  to  be  considered  with  respect  lo  local  and  con- 
Ntitutional  symptoms.  For  the  former  numerous  applications  have  been 
tried  and  recommended,  which,  as  some  writers  remark,  may  agree  with 
t lie  ulcer  for  a  day  or  two,  then  become  iuert  or  hurtfid.  'The  lollowing 
are  some  of  tliesc : — Strong  mineral  acids,  arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver,  lurpcn- 
tine,  creasole,  permanganate  of  jiotasli,  camphor,  aniiseplics,  iodine,  per- 
chloridc  and  sulphate  of  iron,  carbolic  acid,  irrigation,  leeches;  also  the 
bromides  and  actual  cautery,  as  recommended  by  Touteau,  Uelpecli,  and 
Dupuytren.  Of  late  years  bromine  and  the  actual  cautery  have  a ll'ortled 
the  most  satisf.actory  results- 

Mr.  A.  IC.  Baker,  of  Dublin,  who  had  some  experience  of  llic  disease 
during  the  Franco-Clerman  War  of  1870-71,  while  aiding  the  sick  and 
wounded,  says  the  more  active  treatment  employed  witli  a  view  to  arrest 
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the  ravages  of  the  disease,  consisted  in  the  application  of  various  caustics  ; 
thus  liquor  ferri  sesquichloridi,  chloride  of  zinc,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
nitric  acid,  aud  the  actual  cautery,  -were  all  made  use  of ;  none  of  thciii, 
however,  seemed  to  be  of  any  service  except  the  last ;  indeed,  after  the 
application  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  the  extent  of  the  -Nvouuded  surface 
seemed  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  before. 

In  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  he  considers  that,  if  only  pro- 
perly applied,  it  would  always  put  a  stop  to  the  morbid  action  ;  "but  to 
bring  this  about  care  had  to  be  taken  to  let  the  effect  of  the  hot  irons 
extend  beyond  the  tissues  already  the  seat  of  the  affection,  and  into  the 
healthy  structures  further  off.* 

Legouest  considers  the  actual  cautery  most  useful  in  severe  cases  of 
hospital  gangrene.  "  Unfortunately,"  he  says,  ''its  use  is  not  always  practi- 
cable. It  requires  a  stead}'  hand  and  great  determination  to  place  the  iron 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  vessels,  nerves,  tendons,  articulating 
surfaces,  which  sometimes  render  its  application  dangerous.'" 

Hamilton,  after  mentioning  the  usual  local  remedies,  remarks  that  from 
his  own  experience  he  is  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  bromine  over  any 
other  preparations,  as  a  local  application.  Dr.  M.  Goldsmith,  U.S.V.,  in- 
troduced this  agent ;  aud,  for  its  application,  Hamilton  gives  the  following 
useful  and  practical  hints  : — 

1.  The  use  of  an  antcsthetic,  if  the  operation  promises  to  be  a  long  and 
tedious  one,  Jlr.  Hamilton  objects  to,  on  account  of  its  depressing  influ- 
ence as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

2.  The  wound  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  warm  water  and  soap, 
and  freed  from  all  dead  aud  gangrenous  tissue  liy  means  of  scalpel  or 
scissors,  aided  by  the  forceps.  The  healthy  tissue  should  be  denuded  as  far 
as  possible. 

3.  The  surface  to  be  treated  should  be  thoroughly  freed  from  moisture, 
the  pouches  and  recesses  not  being  ouiitted. 

4.  If  the  pure  bromine  be  used,  a  small  glass  pipette  should  be  introduced 
into  the  bottle  containing  the  liquid,  aud  then  being  carried  to  the  surface 
fo  be  cauterised,  thoroughly  applied  to  every  part.  Cavities  may  lie 
reached  by  means  of  small  portions  of  lint  dipped  in  the  bromine,  and  then 
carried,  by  means  of  an  eye  probe,  or  a  pair  of  forceps,  into  the  desired 
positions. 

5.  It  is  frequently  beneficial  to  paint  the  surroutuliug  tissues,  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch,  jierhaps,  with  a  solution  of  the  bromine  ;  using  a  drachm 
of  the  bromine  to  four  ounces  of  water. 

0.  Immediately  after  the  application  of  llie  bromine  an  emollient  iioultice 
should  be  ajjplied.  Tliis  tends  to  allay  any  undue  irritaficm,  and  favours 
the  speedy  evolution  of  the  sliuigh. 

•  '  'I'ho  Mi.'cliral  Press  aud  Ciiciilur.'  .Marcli,  1873,  p.  2GT. 
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He  recommeuds  diluted  solution  of  the  pure  bromine,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of  water  for  unhcalthy-loolciug  wounds.* 

Constitutional  Treatment. — Venesection  was  at  one  time  strongly  recom- 
mended, but  it  has  fallen  into  disfavour,  the  typhoid  type  of  the  disease, 
and  the  demand  for  support,  causing  surgeons  to  be  adverse  to  such 
practice. 

llennen  used  the  following  treatment  ia  the  epidemic  at  Bilbao.  On 
tirst  invasion  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  on  idl  occasions  of  threatened 
relapse,  that  the  prinuc  viie  be  well  cleared  by  full  emetics,  followed  by 
purgatives,  and  that  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  skin  be  carefully  attended 
to  throughout  its  whole  progress.  For  local  treatment,  he  recommends 
that  the  sores  be  covered  with  large  fermenting  poultices,  and  if  there  be 
great  tensi(m  and  inflammation  of  the  limb,  clotli  dipped  in  saturnine 
solutions  should  be  applied.  For  irritable  sores,  tincture  of  opium,  camphor 
dissolved  in  oil,  or  paste  of  camphor  and  opium  ;  when  the  fa'tor  is  great, 
charcoal,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  bark  or  camphor. 

lilackadder  recommends  the  use  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  as  an 
escharotic:  he  found  it  answered  well  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease  at  Passages  and  at  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  in  favour  of  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  applied  with  the 
blunt  end  of  a  probe,  so  that  it  not  only  destroys  tlie  cuticle,  but  kills  the 
cutis  vera  and  probably  cellular  membrane  underncntli. 

(iross  considers  the  great  constituticmal  remedy  to  be  opium,  either  in 
Huljstance  or  in  tlie  form  of  morphia.  It  should  bo  given  in  large  doses 
generally,  not  less  than  from  two  to  four  grains  every  six  or  eight  hours, 
in  union  with  a  diaphoretic,  as  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  or  the  neutral 
mixture. 

The  local  treatment,  he  says,  should  l)e  of  the  most  gentle  and  soothing 
character.  Vesicles  should  be  jiromplly  opened,  and  the  whole  surface 
)icncilled  over  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  followed  by  the  warm  or  cold 
water  dressing,  containing  a  large  .supply  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium, 
a  clotli  dip|)cd  in  tlic  solution  being  constantly  kejit  upon  the  pari.  If  .-ni 
eschar  has  formed,  the  adjacent  structures  should  lie  freely  rubbed  with 
the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  and  as  soon  as  the  slough  has  dropped  olf,  tlu? 
bottom  of  the  sore  should  be  thoroughlj-  nio|iped  with  !i  weak  solution  of 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  nitric  acid,  or  ])ercliloride  of  iron,  with  the  view 
of  changing  its  action.  If  the  tendency  to  spread  is  very  great,  and  there 
is  at  the  same  tinu'  excessive  pain  with  a  f(!eling  of  tension,  scarilications 
and  incisions  must  lie  practised  in  the  sanu;  mamu'r,  ami  with  the  .same 
object,  as  in  Krysipelas. 

Amputation  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  allcuded  bv  the 


*  lluniilt.in'i  '  .Military  Snrj;iMy,'  p.  bl". 
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most  unsatisfactory  consequences.  Henneu  considers  that  it  is  most  im- 
proper to  attempt  to  operate  before  the  fever  has  abated,  and  the  sloughs 
begin  naturally  to  detach  themselves.  To  give  amputation  every  possible 
chance  of  success,  separation  is  indispensable  ;  the  skin  detached  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  muscles,  and  the  bleeding  from  the  small  vessels  re- 
strained by  pressure  and  dossils  of  lint  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine,  ivhilc 
the  ligatures  on  the  large  trunks  should  have  both  ends  cut  short.* 

Hamilton  is  of  opinion  that  amputations  performed  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease  are,  as  a  general  rule,  disastrous,  for  the  folloiviug  reasons  : — 
The  patient  is  iu  no  condition  to  raWy  from  the  effects  of  the  operation, 
and  the  stump  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  attacked  ivith  the  disease  for  the 
arrest  of  which  the  operation  was  performed. 


*  Hennen'a  '  Oljscrxatious  on  Military  Surgery,'  p.  249. 
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This  formidable  disease  is  tlie  result  of  blood  puisooiug,  'Nvhicla  frcqueully 
attacks  sick  and  wounded  in  civil  and  military  hospitals,  and  seriously 
complicates  surgical  operations  and  injuries. 

It  may  occur  sporadically,  without  any  wound,  lesion,  or  injur)',  in  persons 
exposed  to  cold  whose  health  is  somewhat  deranged,  or  in  a  wounded  per- 
son predisposed  to  the  disease,  or  by  contagion  or  infection  through  con- 
tamination by  dressings,  attendants'  fingers  or  clothes.  It  nuiy  occur  as  an 
epidemic  froni  some  unknown  atmospheric  influence,  by  over-crowding  of 
horipitals,  imperfect  ventilation,  noxious  effluvia,  or  want  of  proper  sani- 
tation ;  by  inoculation  with  putrescent  animal  matters  in  patients  whose 
ciinstitutiiins  are  already  weak  and  debilitated. 

The  exciting  causes  may  be  local  injury,  wounds  of  any  kind,  contusions, 
fractures,  sprains,  lacerations,  wounds  of  extremities,  scalp  wounds,  and 
exposure  to  cold  draughts. 

Ijaccratcd  and  punctured  wounds  are  more  liable  to  its  attacks  than  clean 
incised  wiumds  ;  injuries  about  tlie  head,  hands,  and  knee  appear  especially 

Ivxternal  erysi[ielas  is  generally  arranged  in  three  divisions:  "I.  The 
cutaneoui)  ;  2.  The  cellulo-cutaneous,  vv  phlegmonous  ;  and  3.  The  cellular 
or  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue." 

The  (irst,  or  cK/nneoiin,  is  of  tlie  mildest  form,  and  is  known  by  redness 
cif  the  skin,  which  disappears  momentarily  on  pressure,  with  severe  burning 
or  smarting  pains,  and  swelling  from  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  inlensity  of  the  redness,  which  is  the  characlcristic  symptom  ol' 
this  disease,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  state  of  liealtli  of  tlie  patient, 
as  in  debilitaleil  subjects  it  takes  on  more  of  a  yellowish  lint.  In  this 
form  miliary  vesicles,  or  large  blebs,  may  appear  about  tlie  third  day, 
when  they  lireak  ami  crust. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  will  be  rigors,  alternate  chills  and  flushes, 
followed  by  lieadarhe,  nausea,  hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  coated  tongue,  consti- 
jiation,  sometimes  diarrluea,  and,  in  severe  cases,  delirium  at  night. 

This  form,  called  inflammatory  erythema,  frerpiently  attacks  distant 
parts  of  the  body,  subsiding  in  the  jiart  first  affected,  when  it  is  known  as 
I  rratic  ;  or  it  may  extend  rapidly  over  the  cutaneous  surface.  ;lu  case  there 
i4  a  wound  or  granulating  surface,  it  takes  on  an  unhealthy  action  :  the 
edges  or  surface  become  flabby,  and  covered  with  tliiu  scrum,  instead  of 
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health}'  pus  ;  grauulatiuns  become  pale  and  more  or  less  absorbed,  or  the 
wouud  may  become  dry  and  the  edges  swollen  ;  and  when  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  a  wound  to  unite,  the  adhesion  gives  way. 

In  the  second,  or  cel/iilo-ciUriiieoKs  or  pldeijinonoufi,  the  redness  is  deeper, 
sometimes  even  dusky  or  purple  ;  inflammation  extends  deeper  into  the 
tissues,  and.  if  neglected,  will  terminate  in  diffuse  suppuration  or  sloughing 
of  them,  extending  to  the  intermuscular  septa,  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels 
and  tendons,  or  the  tendons  themselves  ;  the  swelling  is  nnich  greater,  is 
hard  and  brawny,  pitting  on  pressure  ;  the  pain  is  severe  and  throbbing. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  will  commence  as  in  the  cutaneous  form, 
but  more  intensified  ;  tliey  will,  however,  soon  assume  a  typhoid  character  if 
the  patient  is  -weak  and  has  been  subjected  to  much  privation  and  exposure  ; 
but  if  under  the  influence  of  jiroper  treatment  and  the  patient  is  .strong, 
the  inflammation  will  subside  and  the  disease  will  gradually  disappear. 

In  the  third,  or  reUiilo-ciilantdus  or  dij/'ii.^c  iiiJliiiiuiKifioii.  the  disease 
alfects  the  areolar  membrane  primarily,  and  the  skin  secondarily.  It  i.s 
characterized  by  the  same  local  and  constitutional  signs  and  symptoms  as 
])hlegmonous  erysipelas,  but  more  intense.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
skin  becomes  mottled,  livid  in  patches,  and  rapidly  runs  into  blackish 
.sloughs.  It  may  extend  to  any  distance  up  a  limb,  and  even  invade  the 
trunk;  it  will  also  affect  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  and  tendons,  and  the 
tendons  themselves.  The  joints  may  also  become  involved,  and  bones  be 
denuded  of  periosteum  and  Ijecome  necrosed. 

The  treatment  which  sliould  be  adopted  in  the  first  form  nuist  be  to  clear 
out  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  an  ipecacuanha  emetic  and  mercurial  purge. 
Then  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  regards  constitution,  age,  and  previous 
liabits  will  be  the  best  guide.  Shotdd  he  be  young  and  robust,  spare  diet 
and  diaphoretics,  with  the  local  application  of  fomentations,  will  be  sufli- 
cient ;  but  in  men  who  have  been  exposed  to  privations,  who  may  be  debi- 
litated from  any  cause,  when  the  disease  assumes  a  lower  typo,  ammonia, 
bark,  camphor,  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  wine,  and  nutritious 
diet  should  be  administered.  The  tincture  of  iron  and  also  quinine  have 
been  found  most  beneficial,  acting  speedily. 

The  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches,  cupping,  or  punctures  is  not 
advocated  by  nKnlern  surgeons.  In  the  cellulo-cutancous  form,  the  object 
is  to  i)rovent  the  inflammation  running  into  a  .state  of  gangrene;  for  this 
purpose  purgatives  and  antimonial  diaphoretics  should  be  administered  in 
tlie  first  instance.  If  the  disease  advance  to  suppuration  or  gangrene,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  support  the  patient  by  tonics,  stinndants,  and  generous 
diet.  The  parts  .should  be  kept  at  rest  and  elevated,  roullices  and  fmnen- 
tatioiis,  with  chamomile  or  poppy-head  applications,  may  check  the  disease  ; 
but  if  not  successful,  and  it  ailvance  to  supptu'atiou  or  gangrene,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  free  incisions  lhro\igh  the  cellidar  tissue  into  the 
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fascia,  which  will  allow  the  blood  and  eif used  serum  to  pass  off ;  poultices 
or  fq;iientations  must  then  be  applied,  and  as  sloughinj^  and  suppuration 
take  place,  further  incisions  must  be  made  to  allow  of  their  evacuation. 

Dr.  C'opeland  Hutcheson  recommends  incisions  about  1^  inch  in  length 
and  2  or  3  inches  apart  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  cutting  into  the  fascia 
and  beyond  it,  according  to  tlie  extent  of  the  inflammation. 

Sir  W.  Laurence  recommends  one  long  incision,  which  has  been  objected 
to  by  many  surgeons  on  account  of  such  a  wound  intiicting  a  severe  shoclc 
(in  the  system  from  hiemorrhagc,  and  the  one  incision  not  relieving  tiio 
tension. 

I 

South  advocates  incisions  arranged  in  fours   |      |  ,  so  as  to  enclose  a 

diamond-sliaped  space,  which  relieves  the  tension. 

I'^richsen  recommends  that  the  incisions  should  be  of  limited  extent,  from 
two  to  three  inclies  in  length  ;  at  most  they  should  not  extend  deeper  than 
into  the  gelatinous-looking  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  unless  it  happens 
that  the  disease  has  extended  beneath  the  fascia,  when  they  may  also  be 
carried  through  it. 

In  the  after-treatment  the  limb  should  be  well  supported  by  soap  plaster 
from  the  points  of  the  toes  or  hands  up  to  the  limb,  apertures  being  made 
in  the  strips  opposite  the  wounds  to  admit  of  free  discharge.  The  limb 
should  be  enveloped  with  cotton  wool  and  surrounded  willi  a  bandage. 

Burrowing  under  tlie  skin  must  l)e  prevented  b}'  folUiwing  u])  sinuses 
and  dividing  unlicaltliy  vascular  coimections.  Tissues  m  a  state  of  slough 
or  gangrene  will  have  to  be  gently  removed,  as  their  presence  nuiy  produce 
most  serious  consequences  by  their  decomiioscd  condition. 

In  the  treatment  of  cellular  erysipelas  support  maj-  be  required  from  the 
first.    The  hical  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  ]ihlegmonous  erysipelas. 

Cold  Hpplicaticms  should  never  be  used  in  any  form  of  erysipelas. 

The  altcr-conseciucnces  of  ccllulo-cutancdus  and  cellular  erysipelas  mav 
be  most  trouljlesouie,  the  inllauimation  having  extended  to  the  sheaths  of 
the  teiulons  and  the  tt^ndons  themselves.  There  may  be  stiffness  of  joints 
and  contraction,  as  frequently  occurs,  in  the  lingers,  wrist,  elbow,  and  knee, 
where  these  tendons  Ijecome  so  completely  matted  logelherthat  Ihe  motions 
7nay  be  seriously  impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  or  the  joints  or  bones  nuiv  be 
so  diseased  as  to  require  anipulation  of  the  limb. 

The  army  surgeim  is  most  likely  to  meet  with  dilTuse  iulhimnial  ion  after 
-hell  wounds,  or  in  wounds  from  splinters  of  wood.  Soldiers  doing  dutv 
in  supply  departments  and  employed  in  llie  slaughtering  of  animals  are 
very  liable  to  the  disease. 

(»ntlie  lirst  appearance  of  erysi|)ebis  (he  infected  individual  should  be 
rcMOved  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sick  nr  wounded,  (ir,  Ijetter  slill,  ihc  sick 
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or  woimded  slioulcl  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  erysipelas ;  the 
hitter  in  most  cases  being  utterly  impracticable,  the  most  the  surgeon  can 
do  is  to  isolate  the  sufferer  and  prevent  all  communication  between  him  and 
the  other  patients,  hygienic  measures  being  at  the  same  time  enforced. 


PHLEBITIS. 

Inflajimation'  of  the  veins  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — idiopathic 
and  traumatic ;  and  these  again  into  adliesive,  suppurative,  and  diifiise 
plilebitis. 

The  it/iojKi/J/ic  lormifi  generally  of  adhesive  nature  arising  from  exposure 
10  cold  and  wet. 

The  traumatir,  or  that  whicli  the  army  surgeon  has  most  frefjuently  to 
contend  witli,  may  arise  from  a  vein  being  wounded,  and  the  wound  not 
being  accurately  closed,  or  when  disturbed  irritation  is  set  up,  and  pus  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  vessel  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  application  of  a  ligature, 
or  from  an}' description  of  wound  to  the  veins  (especially  in  unhealthy  sub- 
jects and  at  particular  seasons)  which  predisposes  to  low  forms  of  mflam- 
mation,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  most  serious  nature,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  ending  in  blood  poisoning,  pj'a-'mia,  diffuse  erj-sipelas,  suppuration. 

In  the  idiopathic  form  the  larger  veins  are  generally  affected,  the  disease 
lieing  localized  and  limited;  but  in  the  traumatic  it  may  occur  in  any  vein 
that  is  wounded,  the  inflammation  being  more  extended. 

In  both,  the  disease  may  commence  witli  the  adhesive  form,  but  in  the 
latter  it  generally  runs  on  to  suppuration. 

The  symptoms :  Au  enlargement  of  tlie  vein,  which  becomes  hard, 
swollen,  painful,  and  knobbed,  having  a  reddish-purple  colour  :  stiffness, 
.ind  severe  twitches  through  the  limb,  with  hard,  tense  feel,  and  pitting 
on  pressure,  fnun  the  state  of  cedema.  Much  stress  has  beeu  laid  on  this 
latter  symptom  by  some  authorities  as  ,a  diagnostic  sign  in  deep-seated, 
adhesive  phlebitis,  when  the  vein  cannot  be  felt,  and  m.iv  be  the  first 
symptom  noticed.  "  The  (edema  may  give  rise  to  a  hard,  white,  and  tense 
condition  of  the  limb,  which  pits  on  pressure,  though  in  some  cases  the 
hardness  is  too  great  for  this."  * 

These  symptoms  may  be  relieved  under  suitable  treatment;  but  should 
the  disease  advance  to  suppuration,  there  will  lie  high  fever,  shivering,  and 
the  usual  s}'mptoms  denoting  that  it  has  taken  place,  or  is  about  to  do  so. 

The  treatment  at  first  will  consist  in  most  perfect  rest ;  the  application 
of  leeches  along  the  course  of  inflamed  vessel  ;  warm  applications,  such  as 
fonieutations  or  poultices  ;  aud,  when  the  patient  can  bear  it,  the  adminis- 
tration of  saline  purgatives.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  depression,  it 

*  lOrichscn's  'Sclenco  .iml  Art  of  Surgery,'  vol.  i.,  p.  641. 
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will  bo  necessary  to  administer  ammonia,  bark,  and  stimulants.  When  the 
oedema  and  hardness  of  the  limb  continue,  salt  and  nitre  poultices  have 
been  recommended  for  their  removal  ;  also  blisters,  or  pressure  with  an 
elastic  roller.  In  suppurative  phlebitis,  local  abscesses  may  form,  which 
run  their  course  like  other  abscesses,  and  are  bound  and  limited  by  inflam- 
niation,  so  preventing  their  contents  entering  the  vessels  and  mingling  with 
the  current  of  the  blood  ;  but  should  the  pus  by  any  means  cuter  the  cir- 
culation, the  result  will  in  all  probability  be  most  serious,  and  they  should 
be  opened  without  delay. 

Diffuse  phlebitis  is  generally  a  low  form  of  erysipelas,  which  com- 
mences as  an  ordinary  case  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  but  soon  takes  on 
alarming  symptoms,  characterized  by  extreme  prostration,  dry  brown 
tongue,  fluttering  pulse,  sordes  on  the  toetli  and  moutli,  diarrlnca,  deli- 
rium, and  ileath. 

Such  a  case  would  require  the  same  line  of  trcil iiieni  ;is  that  recom- 
mended for  diffuse  erysipelas  of  tlie  worst  form. 
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PYAEMIA. 

Older  surgeons  hardly  recognised  this  disease,  altliougli  correct  descrip- 
tions of  it  are  given  by  them  under  the  headings  of  "pundent  deposits," 
"consecutive  pneumonia,"  '■  consecutive  fever.'' 

Professor  Aitken  defines  the  disease  as  "  a  febrile  affection,  generally 
sequent  on  wounds,  suppurative  inflammation  of  bone,  on  surgical  opera- 
tions, resulting  in  the  formation  of  secondary  abscesses  in  the  internal 
visceral  organs  (most  frequently  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and 
brain),  and  also  in  joints  and  connective  tissue  sometimes,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, associated  with  phlebitis  or  embolism  "  The  disease  has  lately 
been  descrilied  under  the  various  names  of  pyogenic  fever,  purulent  infec- 
tion, putrid  fever,  surgical  fever,  purulent  absorption,  septicemia.* 

It  is  a  disease  often  originating  in  contagion,  or  by  inoculation  conveyed 
by  nurses,  clothing,  tiugers  of  attendants,  or  dressing.  It  may  appear 
spontaneously  after  acute  inflammation,  involving  large  portions  of  bone, 
or  in  compound  fractures,  accompanied  by  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts  ;  by  modes  of  dressing  wounds  preventing  union  by  the  first  intention, 
and  promoting  suppuration 

Those  suffering  from  severe  iujuries,  wounds,  or  having  undergone 
surgical  operations  and  suppurative  inflammation  involving  bones,  veins,  or 
joints,  have  the  reputation  of  being  most  liable  to  it,  especially  in  large 
hospitals,  where  there  is  over-crowding  of  jjatients  with  suppurating 
wounds,  and  in  damp,  moist  weather,  bad  ventilation,  and  defective  sanitary 
arrangements.  Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  which  it  is  said 
cause  the  disease,  it  has  been  lately  pointed  out  by  IMr  Prescott  Hewett 
that  py.Tjmia  occurs  also  in  cases  even  when  placed  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions — perfect  isolation,  large  airy  rooms  in  the  country,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  in  every  wny  well-cared  for'  Py.Tuiia  appears, 
too,  at  times  to  be  connected  with  atmospheric  conditions  ;  several  cases 
occurring  without  any  apparent  cause,  at  or  about  tlie  same  period,  in 
different  places.f 

Surgeon  Saufurd  IMoore,  4th  Dragoon  (Juards,  wlio  had  considerable 
experience  when  aiding  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  Franco-German 
war,  1870-71,  remarks  :  "  Pv:emia  and  hospital  gangrene  proved  as  great 

*  Aitkon's  'Science  and  I'liictico  of  Jfpiticino,'  vol.  i.,  p.  TSl. 

t  Mr.  I'rcscott  IIc\votr«  Aclilrcss,  '  l!iifi.-li  IMcilioal  Ji'nniMl,'  .I:nni:\rv  31st,  1S74, 
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scourges  as  ever  in  tlie  hospitals.  It  seemed  extraorclinnry  bow  these 
diseases  appeared  in  some  bmldings  and  not  in  others,  although  both  ap- 
parently presented  the  same  conditions  for  attracting  the  disease.  Nor 
does  the  supposition  of  superior  hygienic  arrangements  explain  their 
absence  from  some  buildings;  for  a  very  dirty  building,  with  patients 
huddled  together  in  small  rooms,  their  personal  cleanliness  entirely  ne- 
glected, and  each  man  with  one  or  more  ]irofusely  suppurating  wounds, 
was  given  over  to  our  ambulance  in  .January  last,  .and  in  this  building  there 
had  been  no  py;emia  or  gangrene,  although  it  had  been  occupied  by  a  still 
greater  number  of  wounded  for  a  month  back." 

Mr.  Moore  remarked  that  the  diseases  do  not  occur  in  hospital  buildings 
until  they  have  been  occupied  for  at  least  ten  d.ays.  lie  has  not  seen  the 
diseases  occur  in  a  room  for  only  one  patient  unless  it  was  previously 
occupied  by  wovmded.  Nor  has  he  seen  them  occur  among  patients  in  the 
upper  stories  of  a  house.  A  room  once  poisoned,  no  disinfection  or  white- 
washing seems  to  be  suflicieut  to  drive  .awaj-  the  poison  immediately,  for 
the  remaining  patients  placed  in  the  room  speedily  become  pya>mic  also  ; 
■ind  men  with  slight  as  well  as  severe  woimds  take  pyremia.* 

The  following  conditions  have  the  credit  of  favouring  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease:  debility  .attending  convalescence  after  .acute  disease,  intempe- 
rate habits,  shock,  h;cmorrhage,  nervous  depression,  chronic  venereal 
disease,  and  exposure  to  transport  of  wounded,  especially  of  those  suffering 
from  compound  fracture  of  long  bones  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
liealthy  have  been  attacked  by  it. 

''The  attack  is  usually  very  sudden,  coming  on  generally  between  the 
tenth  .and  twentieth  days  after  receipt  of  injury,  and  is  marked  by  severe 
rigor,  followed  by  profuse  perspiration,  which  will  in  all  probability  leave 
the  patient  apparently  well,  but  will  recur  in  a  day  or  so,  producing  great 
depression,  the  pulse  becoming  feeble,  rapid,  or  variable,  often  intermittent, 
temperature  high.  The  rigor  m.ay  be  preceded  by  secondary  hivmorrliage, 
described  as  parenchymatous  ha;morrhage,  characterized  by  gener.al  oozing 
from  the  surf.acc  of  wound  or  stump. 

•  "The  sufferer  maybe  attacked  with  cougli,  with  or  without  expectora- 
tion, pleurisy,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  by  peritoiutis,  jiericarditis,  or  effu- 
sion in  the  head  ;  but  these  complications  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  exist 
separately.  The  appetite  disappears,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrlia?a  supervene,  countenance  becomes  yellow  or 
jaundiced,  delirium  sets  in  at  night.  The  iierspiratioiis  are  still  more 
profuse  and  exhausting,  preceded  by  severe  rigors  ;  abscesses  rapidly  form 
in  the  joints,  or  among  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  ;  these  arc  of  a 
widely-spread  character,  and  very  insidious,  as  they  often  occur  without 

*  'Lancet,'  April  3tb,  1871,  p.  IVi. 
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any  Ioc;il  siyus  (the  pus  somelimcs  infiltrntiug  the  cellular  tissue  and 
muscles  of  a  trunk  to  a  great  extent),  and  are  most  frequently  met  Avith  in 
the  axilla  in  the  groin,  back,  iliac  fossa,  thigh  and  calf  of  the  leg,  giving 
rise  to  much  suitering  and  exhaustion,  from  ■n-hich  the  patient  rapidly 
sinks.  The  disease  may  be  at  first  mistaken  for  ague,  rheumatism,  or  typhoid 
fever,  but  the  continued  rigors,  followed  by  profuse  perspirations,  ex- 
haustion, and  suppuration,  -will  soon  declare  the  true  nature  of  the  disease." 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  is  most  unfavourable.  It  is  usually  fatal  ; 
mild  cases  may  recover,  but  when  the  disease  is  acute,  when  the  rigors 
quickly  follow  one  another,  when  the  pulse  is  unsteady,  the  temperature 
high,  the  patient  restless,  the  disease  will  in  all  probabilitv  prove  rapidlv 
fatal. 

Treatment. — An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  )nirifv  the  blood,  and  keep 
up  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  first  indication  must  be  done  through 
change  of  air,  strict  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  administration  of  such 
remedies  as  will  obviate  the  contamination  of  the  blood.  If  the  tongue  is 
foul,  and  there  appears  to  be  hepatic  congestion,  calomel,  followed  bj'  a 
purgative,  should  be  given  at  once  ;  this  may  be  followed  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  some  of  the  mineral  acids,  such  as 
hydrocloric  acid  and  uitro-muriatic  acid.  Professor  Polli  suggests  such 
agents  as  will  prevent  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation  going  on  in  the 
blood,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  septic  poison  :  these  are  sulphurous 
.acid  in  combination  with  either  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  or  lime,  given  in 
large  doses.* 

The  second  indication  may  be  carried  out  by  giving  brandy,  wine, 
ammonia,  bark,  quinine,  and  nutritious  diet;  above  all,  hygienic  me.asures 
must  be  strictly  enforced  as  far  as  possible,  which  may  be  a  difKcult  point 
to  attend  to,  when  the  accommodation  may  be  limited,  the  weather  inclement, 
imd  no  means  of  preventing  overcrowding.  The  surgeon  should  keep  in 
view  the  experience  obtained  during  the  war  of  1870-71,  when  it  was  ob- 
."crved  that  |iva;mia  occurred  most  frequently  in  permanent  buildings  ; 
next  in  frequency  in  huts,  and  last  of  all  in  tents.  Pure  air  is  of  the 
greatest  im])ortance,  and  one  must  over  remember  the  remarks  of  Sir  .1. 
Paget,  who  declares  that  tliefciv  pcilieiils  irltoin  he  had kuoirn  to  recover  J'roiii 
the  disease  oircd  their  lires  to  heiiii/  kept  in  a  run-ent  of  fresh  air. 

]S[r.  .Tessop,  of  Leeds,  recommends  that  when  pus  forms  in  joints,  it  be 
removed  with  the  ]mcumatic  aspirator,  lie  records  two  cases  in  which  the 
result  was  satisfactory,  the  recovery  being  complete  and  rapid. 

■J'hc  primary  lesion  should  be  kept  clean,  cool,  and  disinfectants  applied. 

*  'Mr.  W.  MacCorm.ick,  hi  referring  to  Professor  Polli's  nntlzyinotic  Iro.itmcnt,  s;ij-s: 
"  It  niipp.nr'd  to  me  to  (In  a  good  doiil  of  harm,  aud  never  mucli,  if  any,  poixi ;  dlarrlia\i 
was  induced  by  It,  as  well  us  vomiting." — ■  Kecollections  of  an  Ambulance  Surgeon," 
p.  10:t. 
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Abscesses  frequently  dccur  in  the  neiglibourbood  of  the  lenioii  connected 
with  injured  bone  ;  these  should  be  searched  for  and  evacuated. 

Tlie  caiiterhation  of  superficial  veins  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  diseased 
part,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  further  entrance  of  poisonous  matter  into 
the  blood,  has  been  suggested, 

SEPTICEMIA. 

Tuts  disease  has  been  described  by  sonic  iiuthors  as  being  one  and  the 
Kauic  disease  as  pyaimia,  and  by  others  as  being  of  the  same  group,  having 
definite  and  distinct  characteristic  symptom?.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
bears  much  resemblance  to  it  in  its  origin  and  results,  but  its  progress 
diifers  materially  in  many  points.  M.  Verneuil  holds  that  all  surgical 
fevers  are  so  many  different  forms  of  septicemia  ;  he  believes  that  the 
disease  may  be  developed  spontaneously  from  decomposing  organic  matter 
in  the  surface  of  the  wound.  The  poison  thus  created  he  calls  sc/isiiie,  and 
he  thinks  that  having  been  generated  in  a  wound,  it  is  inoculable  iu  in- 
finitesimal doses,  and  acts  as  a  J'erment,  producing  the  disease  septica;mia.* 

M.  Gosselin  maintains  that  septicivmia  only  arises  from  the  introduction 
of  a  specific  poison  from  without,  through  the  wound  surface,  and  so  into 
the  blood.f 

jMr.  Wyatt,  who  appears  to  have  taken  much  trouble  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  IfiTO-Tl,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  disease,  designates  it  as  a  rapid 
generation  of  gaseous  products  from  degeneration  of  tissues  of  the  wounded 
limb,  which,  he  says,  was  generally  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  result 
being  invariably  fatal,  and  the  duration  of  life  frotn  the  date  of  the  wound 
limited  to  aliout  six  days.  He  was  unable  to  discover  any  lesion  of  artery 
or  vein  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He,  however, 
found  laceration  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  but  does  not  venture  to  ofi'er  any 
cx[ilanation  of  the  circumstances  as  provocative  of  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  the  alfection  from  defective  nervous  energy,  simply  recording  the  con- 
dition for  future  inquiry. J 

"  ,Sci)tic.'cmia  is  I'rcquently  associated  with,  or  rathe;-  the  sequel  of,  throm- 
bosis, crnbcilism,  and  phlebitis,  arising  probably  in  these  nmrbid  conditicni.s 
from  softening,  brcakiiig-up,  i)UtreractioM,  and  absorption  of  coagida  ;  or  it 
may  occur  in  conuectioii  with  gangrenous  osteo-myeliiis  and  osteo-phlebitis. 
The  symptoms  are  sw(tirmg  and  discoloration  of  the  affected  limb,  oedema, 
from  inllltratioti,  which  pits  on  pressure." 

There  are  higli  fever  and  temperal  ure  at  the  outset,  not  preceded  as  a  rule 
by  rigor,  or  followed  by  profuse  perspiration  ;  and  if  these  do  occur,  they 

*  DordoTi's  'Lessons  on  F[y(!lcnp  and  Siirgory,'  p.  lOH.  f  lliiil.,  p.  198. 

X  '  U''port,  on  Franco-flcnnnn  War,  1870-71,"  by  Surgoon-l\rn,|nr  AVyult,  p.  18. 
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seldom  recur  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  skin  is  dry,  no 
jaundice,  but  great  prostration,  -with  a  temperature,  as  the  disease  advances, 
lower  than  the  normal  standard.  Abscesses  do  not  generally  form  in  the 
viscera  or  joints. 

The  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  in  pj-annia.  An  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  try  and  eliminate  the  poison  from  the  blood,  by  the  administration 
of  antiseptics,  supporting  the  constitution  with  good  wholesome  diet  and 
stimulants,  attention  being  paid  to  cleanliness  and  pure  air. 

Warmth,  in  the  form  of  fomentation  or  poultices,  should  be  applied  to 
the  injured  i>art. 
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Im'  LAM.mation  ol'  the  Diedullary  membrane  may  occur  in  an  acute  or 
chronic  form,  the  former  being  most  liliely  to  be  met  with  in  warfare  as 
the  result  of  gun-shot  injuries  or  amputation.  It  may,  however,  as  I'ro- 
fessor  Fayrer  remarks,  have  its  origin  in  any  wound,  injury,  or  contusion  of 
the  bone,  or  of  its  periosteum  or  medullary  membrane  ;  sudden  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold,  conatitutional  vice,  such  as  syphilitic  or  strumous  deposits 
of  bone,  or  necrosis  of  the  exterior  extending  inwards,  and  so  causing 
mischief  there.  He  is  at  the  same  time  unable  to  explain  why  it  shoidd 
occur  when  the  healthy  condition  and  vigorous  granulation  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  same  limb,  or  of  other  wounds  treated  in  the  same  wards, 
and  under  similar  local  influences,  indicate  that  the  hygienic  conditions 
generally  are  favourable.*  The  occurrence  of  this  disease  after  gun-shot 
injuries  or  amputation  must  be  looked  upon  as  most  dangerous,  in  all  pro- 
l)ability  necessitating  excision  of  the  injured  bone,  amputation,  or  dis.arti- 
culation. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  writers  in  deciding  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  formidable  disease.  Some  attribute  it  to  hospital  intluencos, 
that  is,  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions  ;  others  to  the  result  of  irritation, 
such  as  may  be  produced  by  wounded  being  roughly  carried  after  a  com- 
minuted gun-shot  fracture. 

It  was  remarked,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  1870-71,  that  gun- 
shot fractures,  owing  either  to  the  nature  of  the  missiles  or  to  the  transport 
of  the  patients,  were  attendcil  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  by  suppurative 
ostco-inyelitis.t 

I'rofessor  Longmorc  remarks  :  '■  It  is  not  believed  tliat  any  essential 
difference  exists  l)etween  the  nature  of  the  inflammation  of  the  nicdullary 
tissue  when  developed  by  gun-shot  wounds,  and  tlie  inflammation  which 
occasionally  arises  after  the  ordinary  injuries  and  amputation  of  civil  life  ; 
but  it  is  its  comparative  frequency  after  gun-shot  injuries,  and  after  am- 
putation consequent  upon  them,  in  men  of  previously  sound  constitutions 
in  military  practice,  contrasted  with  the  comparative  rarity  of  its  occur- 
rence in  patients  of  soimd  constitutions  in  civil  practice,  tlial  has  caused 
attention  to  lie  so  much  directed  to  it,  and  to  its  projirr  treatment  by  armv 
surgeons."  X 

The  presence  of  the  disease  may  be  suspected  when,  after  an  operation 
or  injury,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  shivering,  doep-scatcd  pain,  and 
*  Fnyrcr'a  'Clinical  SnrRory,'  p.  ■(2. 

+  '  Army  Mmllcal  Reports,  1871,'  p.  25.1.   Article  hy  .Surgcon-lMaJor  T.  FltzgcrnUI, 
+  '  Medico-Cliirurglcal  'rranBactloiis,'  vol.  .xlvlil.,  p.  ■)•!, 
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swelling.  If  it  be  au  amputated  bone,  the  medulla  will  protrude  like  a 
fungus,  and  the  periosteum  will  be  detached  from  the  bone,  the  soft  parts 
retract,  and  the  bone  appear  dry  and  discoloured. 

Fayrer  says :  "  The  S3'mptoms  in  this  formidable  disease  are,  in  the 
outset,  said  to  be  obscure.  The  local  symptoms,  no  doubt,  may  be  so  when 
tlie  affected  bone  is  unexposed  or  undivided.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  those  of  py;emia,  and,  at  the  outset,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  mere 
access  of  fever,  a  rigor  such  as  may  follow  any  surgical  operation,  or  may 
occur  from  other  causes.  But  as  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms 
progress,  the  doubt  is  soon  cleared  up.  The  symptoms,  in  the  acute  form, 
generally  m.ake  their  appearance  early,  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  mav 
be  earlier,  after  the  (jperation,  wound,  or  injury.  The  stump,  wound,  or 
contusion  may  have  been  doing  well.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  sloughed  a 
little,  and  the  sloughs  have  cleared  aw.a}-,  healthy  granulations  having 
appeared.  The  flaps  may  have  united  ahuost  by  the  lirst  intention,  or  all 
but  at  a  point  or  two,  whence  discharge  contiuues.  The  paiu  is  not  neces- 
sarily acute,  and  the  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  stump  is  but  slightly 
increased.  The  discharge  becomes  more  prof  nse,  but  it  is  not  healthy, 
well-elaborated  pus.  A  probe  being  introduced,  the  bone  is  found  dry  and 
denuded,  and,  if  exposed,  the  medulla  will  probably  be  found  protruding 
like  a  fungus,  whilst  the  periosteum  is  stripped  from  the  end  of  the  bone. 
With  all  this  there  ma}'  have  been  only  a  quickened  pulse  ;  or  a  febrile 
condition  at  some  time  of  the  day,  the  temperature  at  others  being  at, 
or  even  below,  the  natural  sl-audard  ;  or  rigors,  as  yet  so  slight  as  hardly 
to  have  attracted  attention,  may  have  occurred.  Such  are  the  early  stage 
and  symptoms,  local  and  constitutional.  These  rapidly  progress  .and  de- 
velop themselves  in  the  most  marked  maimer.  And  now  the  critical  period 
has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  examination  and 
decide  the  question  whether  it  be  osteo-iiiyclitis  or  not.  Kxjiloraliou 
should  be  made  with  the  iingcr,  the  stump,  if  necessary,  being  sutiicieutly 
reopened  to  admit  of  doing  so,  and  the  condition  of  the  bone  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  ascertained.  In  iuci]ncnl  cases  the  medulla  will 
fte  found  protruding  like  a  fungus,  and  the  bone  surrounding  it  exposed  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  At  a  later  period,  the  end  of  the  medulla  is 
found  already  blackened  and  encrusted,  but  within  it  is  a  putrid  mass  of 
bone  debris  and  jtus — a  probe  rciulily  passing  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
shaft.  lu  the  former  stage  you  can  wait  and  ■\vatch  progress,  the  mischief 
may  be  limited,  and  a  ring  of  bone  be  thrown  off.  But  in  the  latter  case 
immediate  iiiterrcreuce  is  necessary,  and  nothing  less  than  amputation, 
cither  at  or  above  the  next  joint,  will  sufHce.  The  constitutional  .-iyinptoms 
will  also  have  indicated  the  necessity  for  interference,  and  they  are  the 
.symptoms  of  i>^i'jiiiia  of  a  marked  character."''' 

*  Riyjcrs  'Gliiiical  Surgery,'  p.  i5. 
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"  The  condition  of  the  soft  parts  must  not  deceive.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  dead  and  putrid  bone  lying  in  the  midst  of  perfectly 
healthy  soft  parts,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  the  bone  and  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  must  be  the  guide  as  to  the  lime  and  necessity  for 
iiperation." 

In  cases  where  the  symptoms  may  lead  one  to  suspect  that  osteo-myelitis 
is  taking  place  in  a  bone  that  has  not  had  its  medulla,  or  even  its  surface, 
exposed,  the  trephine,  if  it  can  be  applied,  should  be  had  recourse  to  ;  and 
the  discovery  that  the  cavity  of  the  bone  is  the  seat  of  diffuse  suppuration, 
as  a  general  rule,  lead  to  amputation  or  excision.  Removal  of  the  diseased 
bone  being  the  only  means  of  aifording  any  prospect  of  recovery,  the 
fluestion  is,  whether  amputation  of  only  tlie  portion  diseased,  or  of  the  limb, 
is  necessary. 

Baron  Larrey  was  of  opinion  that  the  disease  might  be  limited,  extend 
partially,  or  invade  the  whole  of  the  Ijone  ;  he,  therefore,  considered  that 
resection  was  sometimes  necessary,  sometimes  consecutive  amputation,  and 
sometimes  disarticulation. 

M.  .lides  Roux,  in  consequence  of  tlic  fatal  results  of  amputation  and 
resection  for  this  disease,  proposed  and  carried  out  disarticulation  of 
the  injured  bone.  Of  twenty-two  cases  in  which  he  performed  secondary 
disarticulation  of  joints  for  osteo-myelitis,  all  recovered  ;  whereas  every 
soldier  died  whose  limb  was  secondarily  amputated,  through  the  continuity 
of  the  injured  Ijone,  after  the  battles  of  Llagenta,  Muntebello,  and  Sol- 
ferino. 

IMr. Longmore  considers  that,  "if  amputation  in  continuity  be  performed 
■while  the  endosteum  is  suffering  from  the  inflammatory  irritation  excited 
by  the  violent  injury  to  which  the  whole  bono  has  been  subjected,  especially 
when  this  has  assumed  a  chronic  form,  the  endostcitis  will  most  probably 
still  pursue  its  course,  even  though  the  divided  soft  i)arts  may  at  first 
become  healed,  slowly  inducing  death,  nuire  or  less  extensive,  of  bony 
tissue,  and  in  time  the  usual  consequences  of  such  a  coiulilidu  throughout 
the  whole  stump. 

"The  morbid  condition  of  the  endosteum  docs  not  iisn.-illy  extend  from 
the  shafts  of  bones  into  their  apo))hyses. 

"When  aniputatiiiTi  has  been  followed  Ijy  the  dise;isc,  exarticulation 
should  not  in  any  case  be  resorted  to  for' the  removal  of  the  diseased 
slump,  until  tlie  elfecl  of  comiilefc  removal  of  every  particle  of  the  dead 
bom;  by  proper  surgical  measures  has  been  ascertained. 

"  ICxperieiice  shows  that,  although  a  iiaticnt's  constitution  may  be 
greatly  impaired  by  the  [jrolonged  local  diseased  action  to  whicli  it  luis 
been  subjected,  and  though  I  here  may  be  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
th(!  articular  extremity  of  the  lionc  is  iu  Ihe  cdndltiou  understood  by  the 
term  "  ostco-porosis,"  j  et  the  couiplctc  removal  of  the  eudostdlic  setiucstra 
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may  speedily  be  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the  general  health,  and  by  a 
condition  of  the  stump  so  sound  and  lirm  that  it  may  be  applied  to  any 
purpose  of  utility  for  which  it  may  be  competent,  according  to  its  length 
and  position."* 

Fayrer  does  not  urge  the  operation  of  disarticulation  always  in  prefer- 
ence to  section  of  the  bone  at  the  next  segment  of  the  limb.  He  says,  in 
the  cases  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  disarticulation,  of  course,  alone  is  prac- 
ticable ;  whereas  in  the  leg  and  forearm,  the  respective  advantages  of 
disarticulation  at  the  elbow  or  knee  may  fairly  be  questioned — and  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  except  in  cases  of  endemic  tendency'  to 
nsteo-myelitis,  section  of  the  humerus  or  femur,  in  their  lower  third,  is 
as  good,  if  not  a  better  operation  than  disarticulation.  The  great  point  to 
be  attained  is  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  suppurating  bone.  A^'henever 
there  is  an  endemic  tendency  to  osteo-myelitis  in  a  hospital,  this  disarti- 
culation, though,  in  itself,  inferior  as  an  operation  to  section  of  the  bone 
(according  to  his  view  in  the  case  of  elbow  and  knee),  should  be  preferred 
to  amputation  through  the  bone,  as  the  fresh  bone-wound  might,  imder  the 
endemic  influence,  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  osteo-myelitis. f 

Operative  measures  should  be  adopted  at  an  early  period,  before  py.Tmic 
symptoms  have  commenced  to  appear,  as,  once  that  disease  has  set  in. 
amputation,  disarticulation,  or  excision  are  of  no  avail.  It  is,  however,  a 
difficult  point  to  decide  how  long  amputation  m.aj'  be  deferred  (in  the 
chance  of  mischief  being  limited,  and  the  diseased  part  thrown  otf  without 
the  constitution  being  aifected. 

The  constitutional  treatment  in  this  disease  should  be  improvement  of 
the  system  by  tonic  wine,  nutriment,  change  of  air,  and  strict  attention  to 
hygienic  conditions. 

*  Longmore's  'Remarks  on  Ooteo-AFyelitis.' — '  Jleiiico-Cliirurgiciil  rr.iusncllons,'  vul, 
.\lvlii.,  p.  Cl. 
t  I'Xvrer's  'Clinkal  Surgery,'  p.  .ill. 
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SCURVY. 

WiiKN  scun-j'  presents  itself  amoiit;'  soldiers  in  time  uf  war,  it  appears 
under  different  forms,  sueli  as  swelling  of  the  limbs,  ulceration,  especially 
i]f  old  cicatrices,  having  a  livid  colour  and  irregular  tumid  border,  with  a 
surface  covered  with  a  spongy,  dark-coloured,  strongly-adherent  fa?tid 
cnist,  dysentery,  ha-morrhage,  nodes,  spongy  swelling  in  the  gums  and 
petechiiu  ;  rendering  the  subjects  quite  inefficient,  and  cf/i/i'arntiiu/  u-ourxh 
III-  'injariff  by  preventing  tlieir  healing. 

'•Measures  to  be  adopted  in  time  of  war,  or  in  prolonged  S(jjourn  on 
board  ship,  or  at  stations  where  frcsli  vegetables  are  scarce,  are — 

••  1.  Tlie  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  I'lven  unripe  fruits  are  better  than  none,  and  we  must  risk  a  little 
diarrhcca  for  the  sake  of  their  antiscorbutic  properties.  In  time  of  war 
every  vegetable  should  be  \ised,  which  it  is  safe  to  use,  and  when  made 
into  soups,  almost  all  are  tolerably  pleasant  to  eat. 

'■  2.  The  supply  of  the  dried  vegetables,  especially  potato,  cabbage,  and 
cauliflowers;  turnips,  parsnips,  itc.,  are  perhaps  less  useful;  dried  peas 
and  beans  are  useless.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  these  dried  vegetables 
should  be  issued  early  in  a  campaign,  lint  should  never  supersede  the  fresh 
vegetables. 

•';!.  Good  lemon-juice  sliould  be  issued  daily(l  o/,.),  and  it  should  lie  seen 
that  the  men  take,  it:. 

■•  t.  Vinegar  (\  oz.  tn  1  oz.  daily)  should  be  issued  with  the  rations,  .•ind 
used  in  the  cooking. 

'•.').  Citrates,  tartrates,  lactates,  and  malates  of  potash,  sluuild  be  issued 
ill  bulk,  and  used  as  drinks,  or  added  to  the  food.  Potash  should  be 
selected  as  the  base,  as  tliere  is  seldcun  any  chaiu^e  of  the  supply  of  soda 
being  lessened.  The  easiest  mode  of  issuing  these  salts  would  be  to  liave 
packets  containing  enough  for  one  mess  of  twelve  men,  and  to  instruct 
tlie  men  how  important  it  is  to  jilace  them  in  the  sou|)s  or  stews.  Possibly 
they  might  be  mixed  with  the  salt,  and  issued  merely  as  salt."* 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloriile,  in  doses  of  tliirty  drops 
three  times  a  day,  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  ilammond  forthis  disease. 
Attention  should  be  ]iaid  to  cleanliness,  air,  and  exercise. 

*  I'arkes'*  '  Atninial  of  TrncticAl  Hygiene,'  ji. 
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FOOTSORENESS. 

Professok  Pakkes  remarks  :  "  Footsoreuess  is  geuerally  a  great  trouble, 
aud  frequently  arises  from  faulty  boots,  uudue  pressure,  chafing,  riding  of 
tlie  toes  from  narrow  soles,  tfcc.  Kubbing  the  feet  ■with  tallow,  or  oil,  or 
Cat  of  any  kind,  before  marihing,  is  a  common  remedy.  A  good  plan  is  to 
(lip  the  feet  in  very  hot  water,  before  starting,  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  wipe 
them  quite  dry,  then  rub  them  with  soap  (soft  soap  is  the  best)  till  there 
is  a  lather;  then  put  on  the  stocking.  At  the  end  of  the  day.  if  the  feet 
are  sore,  they  shoidd  be  wiped  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  rubbed  with  tallow 
and  spirits  mixed  iu  the  palm  of  the  hand  (Galton).  I'edestrians  fre- 
quently use  hot  salt  and  water  at  night,  and  add  a  little  alum.  Sometimes 
tlie  soreness  is  owing  simply  to  bad  stockings;  this  is  easily  remedied. 
Stockings  should  be  frequentl)'  ■washed,  then  greased.  Some  of  the 
(ierman  troops  use  no  stockings,  but  rags  folded  smooth  over  the  feet. 
This  is  a  very  good  plan. 

"Very  ofteu  soreness  is  owing  to  neglected  corns,  buuiuus,  or  in-growing 
nails  ;  and  the  surgeon  must  not  despise  the  little  surgery  necessary  to 
remedy  these  things  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  called  little  if  it  conduces  to 
eiHciency. 

■'If  blisters  form  on  the  feet,  the  men  should  be  directed  not  to  open 
tliem  during  tiie  march,  but  at  the  end  of  the  time  to  draw  a  needle  aud 
thread  ;  the  lluid  gradually  oozes  out. 

"All  footsore  men  sliould  be  ordered  to  i-eport  themselves  at  once. 

ChaJiiKj. — "  t)ccasionally  men  are  mnch  annoyed  with  chatiug  between 
the  nates,  or  inside  of  the  thighs.  Sometimes  this  is  simply  owing  to  the 
chilhes,  but  sometimes  to  the  actual  dialing  of  the  jiarts.  Powders  are 
said  to  lie  tlic  best — tlour.  oxide  of  zinc.  aiul.  above  all,  it  is  saiil.  fullers 
earth."- 

*  i'urkes'i  '.M.DUi.il  uf  I'l-iictli-al  llyiiiLii.  .'  pji.        ■  nu. 
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COOKIXG-PLACES. 

"  The  simplest  kitchen  consists  of  a  trench  dug  in  the  direction  that  the 
wind  is  blowing,  of  such  width  that  the  kettle,  when  placed  on  it,  should 
not  rest  above  an  inch  on  each  side.  When  the  width  is  nine  inches,  its 
depth  should  be  twelve  at  the  end  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  and 
continue  that  depth  for  four  feet,  decreasing  then  gradually  to  three  inches 
at  the  opposite  end,  where  a  space  must  be  left  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
trench,  to  serve  for  a  chimney.  The  fire  is  lit  at  the  end  where  the  trench 
is  deep  ;  it  should  not  extend  beyond  three  or  four  feet  up  the  trench. 
The  kettles  are  placed  touching  one  another  along  this  trench  ;  dry  sods 
should  be  used  to  stop  up  the  chinks  made  by  the  roundness  of  the  kettles, 
so  that  the  space  under  them  may  form  a  flue.  It  is  advisable  to  pile  up 
sods,  or,  with  stones  and  earth,  to  erect  a  chimney  of  at  least  one  foot  in 
height  at  the  end  away  from  the  lire.  jVII  gniss  round  the  tire-places 
should  be  cut,  to  prevent  accidents  from  lire. 

'•These  kitchens  are  susceptible  of  great  improvenieut.  The  chinmey 
can  be  made  of  mud,  or  wattle  and  daub,  and  the  draught  may  be  increased 
by  using  short  pieces  of  hoop-irou,  as  bars  stretched  across  the  trench  to 
support  a  liUing-in  of  clay  round  each  kettle,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a 
rciiular  place  for  the  kettle,  into  which  it  will  lit  exactly,  so  th.at  its  posi- 
tion may  be  frequently  changed,  to  prevent  the  contents  of  one  being 
(tooked  before  the  otiier.  As  the  d.ay  following  the  wind  nuiy  change  to  an 
exactly  opposite  direction,  a  similar  trench  must  be  dug  in  continuati(m  of 
the  former  one,  the  same  chinmey  IjciuK  used.  In  tiiis  maimer  the  same 
cliimney  will  scrv(^  fur  trenches  cut  to  suit  tlie  wind  blowing  from  nil  four 
(piarters.  The  openings  from  these  trenches  into  Ihe  cliinniey  must  all  be 
closed  wilh  a  scjd,  except  the  one  to  be  useil  when  the  lire  is  lil.  In  souu' 
plai'cs,  where  bricks  or  stunes  suitable  to  Ihe  ijurposc  are  lo-be  had,  it  is 
better  to  construct  these  kitcliens  on  the  ground  instead  of  below  its 
surface. 

••  In  well-wooded  countries,  like  America,  two  logs  rolled  togcllicr  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  tha  tire  being  kindled  between  them,  nud<c  a  good 
kitchen.  In  such  places  fuel  is  no  object,  so  the  construction  ol'  chimney.s 
can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  kettles  hung  from  a  stick  resting  at  each 
end  on  a  forked  upright. 

Fkl'l  Uctii.<.—-''[.\K  simplest  method  of  making  them  is  as  follows  ;  Take 
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any  barrel  (the  more  iron  hoops  on  it  the  better),  the  head  being  out ;  lay 
it  on  its  side,  having  scraped  away  the  ground  a  little  in  the  centre  to  make 
a  bed  for  it ;  or,  if  there  is  a  bank  near,  excavate  a  place  for  it,  taking  care 
that  the  end  of  the  barrel  does  not  reach  within  six  inches  of  the  edge  of 
the  bank  ;  cover  it  over  with  a  coating  of  about  six  or  eight  inches  of  wet 
earth  or  thick  mud,  except  at  the  open  end,  which  is  to  be  the  mouth  of 
the  oven.  Pile  np  some  sand  or  earth  to  a  thickness  of  about  six  inches 
over  the  mud,  arranging  for  an  opening  three  inches  in  diameter  being  left 
as  a  flue  (to  increase  the  draught)  to  lead  from  the  upper  side  of  the  barrel, 
at  the  far  end,  through  the  mud  and  earth.  This  flue  is  only  left  open 
when  the  fire  for  heating  is  burning.  When  bread  is  put  in,  it  should  bo 
covered  over.  Form  an  even  surface  of  well-kneaded  mud  at  the  bottom 
within  the  barrel,  to  form  a  flooring  to  place  the  bread  on.  Light  a  fire 
within  the  barrel,  and  keep  it  up  until  the  staves  are  burnt.  You  will  then 
h.ave  a  good  oven  of  tough,  burnt  clay,  tied  together  by  the  iron  barrel - 
hoops.  When  reciuired  for  use,  heat  it  as  if  it  was  an  ordinarv*  oven.  ^Vhen 
the  ashes  are  draivn  out,  and  the  bread  put  in,  close  the  mouth  with  some 
boards,  or  a  piece  of  tin  or  iron."  * 

*  'Tlie  Soldier's  I'ockPt-Book,'  by  Col.  Sir  Garwt  M'olseloy,  p.  l.Vi. 
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LATRINES. 

A  LATRINE  should  l)c  made  as  soon  as  the,  hospital  arrives  on  the 
ground.    A  small  shallow  trench  ^vill  suffice  for  one  night. 

In  standing  carupa,  latrines  maj'be  made  with  sca  ts,  as  sho-vra  in  lig.  11.3. 
The  seat  being  a  simple  pole,  additional  comfort  may  be  given  by  adding  a 
top  pole  to  form  a  back  ;  but  this  is  quite  needless,  except  for  hospitals. 
The  trench  should  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  from  three  to  four 
feet  deep.   Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  in  selecting  the  site  of  the 
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latrine,  and  placing  it  so  that  no  filtration  from  it  may  reach  the  waler 
Hiipply.  A  small  piece  of  canvas  may  be  carried  to  give  some  shelter  to 
the  latrine.  If  trees  or  brush  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  can  be  inclosed 
l;y  a  screen  about  four  feet  high.  Twice  a  day,  about  (en  a.m.  and  six  p.m., 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  sliould  be  covered  with  a  three-inch  layer  of  drj' 
cartli.  The  wood  ashes  from  the  cookiiig-places  should  be  spread  about  in 
the  vicinity.    Lime,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  should  be  used  in  large  ((uanlities. 

The  health  and  comfort  of  every  one  in  hospital  depends  very  much 
upon  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  are  conducted. 

*  l''ig.  115  is  t.ikijM  from  lli'^ulaiicnis  ami  InstnictiiniM  fm-  ICncuUniinorits,  Jlursc 
UUunb,  l8t  August,  1871,  pluto  .x.wi. 
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PvRK  water  belug  so  essential,  the  following  instructions  uiaj-  be  gi\  eii 
here :  When  halting  ground  is  reached,  it  may  be  necessary  to  filter  the 
water.  A  common  plan  is  to  carry  a  cask,  charred  inside,  and  pierced 
with  small  holes  at  the  bottom  ;  it  is  sunk  in  a  small  stream,  and  the 
water  rises  through  the  holes.  A  better  plan  still,  is  to  have  two  casks, 
one  inside  the  other  ;  the  outer  pierced  with  holes  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
inner  near  the  top  ;  the  space  between  is  filled  with  sand,  gravel,  or  char- 
coal if  procurable  ;  the  water  rises  througli  the  gravel  between  the  barrels, 
and  flows  into  the  inner  barrel  (fig.  116). 


San 3,  Grai'el  OT  11 

arcocLL  ,/ 

Fig.  116, 

'•  In  the  French  army  it  is  ordered  that,  if  other  menus  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, fresh  and  inodorous  straw  be  taken,  ami  chopped  line,  and  pressed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  tube  pierced  with  holes  ;  if  possible,  charcoal  is  to  bo 
intercalated  among  the  straw.  Great  care  must  be  tflken  to  have  the  straw 
pure,  and  to  change  it  often. 

"Medical  officers  should  make  arrangements  for  the  different  places  of 
supply.  Men  and  cattle  should  be  watered  at  different  points ;  places 
shoidd  be  assigned  for  washing  ;  and  if  removal  of  excreta  by  lyatcr  be 
attempted,  the  excreta  should  flow  in  far  below  any  possible  spring.  In 
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case  of  11  spring,  several  rcser\'oirs  of  ■wood  should  be  made,  and  tbe  water 
allowed  to  flow  from  one  to  another — the  highest  for  men,  the  second  for 
cattle.  If  it  is  a  running  stream,  localities  should  be  fixed  for  the  special 
purpose  ;  that  for  the  men's  drinlving-ivater  should  be  highest  up  the 
stream,  for  animals  below,  ■washing  lowest;  sentries  should  be  placed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

"  The  distribution  of  water  should  be  regulated  ;  streams  are  soon  dried 
up,  made  turbid,  and  the  water  becomes  undrinkablc  for  want,  perhaps,  of 
■simple  management."* 

"  Water  may  be  filtered  through  a  sponge,  or  a  cloth  of  any  kind ;  or  by 
rolling  a  handful  of  grass  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  having  dipped  it  into 
tlie  pool,  allowing  it  to  drip  from  one  end."t 

In  India,  especially  on  board  river  steamers,  where  drinking-water  is 
taken  direct  from  the  river,  which  is  generally  very  niuddy,  a  lump  of 
alum  is  moved  rapidly  through  it  with  satisfactory  results. 


DIETS. 

The  I'liHowing  scale  of  diets  has  been  proposed  for  lixed  Imspitais  ;  for 
further  particulars  respecting  it,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Hospital 
Jiegulations. 

()n  service  in  the  field  the  sick  and  wounded  woulil  be  supplied  with 
their  usual  daily  rations,  which  miglit  be  supplenicjitcd  by  medical  comforts, 
or  Hucli  articles  as  the  Supply  Department  might  be  able  to  provide. 

•  Pnrkes's  '  Alanmil  of  Practical  irygioiic,'  p.  C'2. 
t  llnmilloii's  '  Milltiiry  Surgery,' "p.  15;;. 
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scaIjE  of  diets. 


DIET 


Military  Hospitals.— Articles  composing  the 


Ten. 

Milk. 

Low. 

Cliick'.n, 

lireiiil   .    .12  uz. 
'i'ea  ...     {  , , 
■Sllglll-    .     .     2i  , , 
Milk  ..(;,, 

1  Bread     .  12  oz. 
liico  .    ,    2   , , 
Milk  .    .    3  pints 
Sugar     .    1  oz. 

Moat  .    .    .■s  oz.* 
Bread  .    .11  ,, 
Salt     .    .  ,, 
Tea     .    .     J  , , 
Sugar  .    .    l.t  ,, 
Milk    .    .    «  ,, 
Butter     .    1  ,, 

*  Wltliout  bone. 

Fowl  .     .    ,s  oz." 
Bread  .    .16  ,, 
I'otatoe.s  .    s    , , 
Salt     .    .  i 
Tea     .    .     ^  , , 
Su,sar  .    .    1  }■  , , 
Milk   .    .    C  ,, 
Butter.    .    1  ,, 

•  10  (if  witli  bone). 

BnHAKl  AST. 

Tea     .    .    1  pint 
Bread  ,    .    4  oz. 

Jlllk  .    .    I  pint 
Bread ,    .    G  oz. 

Tea    .    .    1  pint 
Bread  .    .    5  oz. 
Butter     .      i  ,. 

Tea    .    .    1  pint  | 
Bread .    .    6    oz.  i 
Butter     .      i  , ,  ' 

DlNKEK. 

Tea     .    .    1  pint 
Breail  .    .    4  oz. 

Kice  milk     1  pint 
Bread  .    .    4  oz. 
Sugar  .    .    1  , , 

Beef  tea  .    .15  oz. 
Bread     .    .    4  , , 

Fow  l      .    .    s  oz. 

Either  roasted  or 
made  into  chicken 
tea  .    .     .12  oz. 

Bread     .    .    C  , , 

SUI'I-I'.K. 

'I'ea      .    .    1  pint 
Bread  .    .    4  oz.  j 

Alilk  .    .    I  pMit 
Bread  .    .    4  oz.  , 

Ten    .    .    1  pint 
Bread  .    .    .5  oz. 
Batter     .  i 

Tea    .    .    1  pint 
Broad  .    .    6  oz. 
Butter     .     i  ,. 

jSoU. — Di  inks  for  patients  are  to  be  made  and  cliargod  according  to  llic  following 
proportions: — 

Ilarky  ira(c)'. — Barley,  2  oz. ;  sugar,  2  oz. ;  for  every  live  piulji. 
nice  Water. — Kice,  2  oz. ;  sugar,  2  oz. ;  for  every  lj\  c  pints. 


SCALE  OF  DIETS. 
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TABLE. 


Dififerent  Diets  for  a  day. — Avoirdtipois  Weight. 


1  Half. 

Roast. 

Jiiitirc. 

Varied. 

McAi, .  . 

8  oz.* 



Iloast,  Cliop,  or 

Meat  .  . 

12  oz.* 

Moat  . 

.  12  oz." 

Bread  . 

16    , , 

Steak. 

Bread  .  . 

Hi 

Bread  . 

.18    , , 

Potatoes  . 

«    , , 

Potatooa  , 

](i  ,, 

Potatoes 

.  le 

Barley  . 

iMeUl  .      .     n  0/.. 

Bailey 

li  ,, 

Salt  . 

3 

•          4     1  » 

Salt  .  . 

i 

Bivad     .18    , , 

S.di     .  . 

t  '• 

Tea  . 

.     i  ,, 

Tea  .  . 

i 

Tea     .  . 

Sugar  . 

■    u  , . 

Sugar  . 

U 

Salt   .     .      i  ,, 

Sugar  .  . 

u 

Mi  He  . 

.     6    , , 

ymk  .  . 

li    ■ . 

Tea  .    .     i  ,, 

:\Iilk   .  . 

ti     > . 

Vegetables   4    , , 

Vegetable 

s  4  ,, 

Sugar     .  H 

Vegetables 

•4  ,. 

Butter 

•     1     . . 

1  Butter  . 

1    , . 

Milk.    .    U  ,, 

Butter 

1    1 . 

i 

Vegetables  4    , , 

Flour  .  . 

Sleat- 

-roa.sted. 

1  Flour 

Butter    .    1  ,, 

baked,  or  stewed. 

•  10  (If  w 

til  bone). 

*  10  (if  with  bone). 

*  ID  (if  with  bone). 

*  15  (if 

with  bono). 

Breakfast. 


Tea  . 

1  pint 

Tea  . 

1  pint 

Tea  . 

.'   1  pint 

Tea  . 

.    1  pint 

Bread 

6  oz. 

Bread 

6  oz. 

Bread  . 

.    G  oz. 

Bread  . 

.    G  oz. 

Butter 

Butter 

i 

Butter 

.      1  ,, 

Butter 

•      i  ,, 

DiKNi;u. 


Soup     .    .  15  oz. 
Meat    .    .  H 
Broad   ,    .    4  , , 
Potato(.'3    .    8  , , 

Koast,  Cliop,  or 
Steak. 

Meat    .    .    8  oz. 
Bread  .    .    fi  , , 
IWatoes   .    8  ,, 
Vegetables    4  , , 

Soup    .    .    1  pint 
Meat    .     .12  oz. 
Broad   .    .    4  , , 
Potatoes    .  IG  ,, 

Meat      .     .  12  oz. 
Bread      .     .    G  , , 
Potatoes  .     .  IG  , , 
Vegetables  .    4  , , 

SUI'I'KR. 

Tea  .    .    1  pint 
Broad     .    C  oz. 
Butter    .      {  ,, 

Tea  .     .    1  pint 
Broad     .    G  oz. 
Butter    .      }  ,, 

loa    .    .    1    jiint    Tea    .    .    l  pint 
Bro.id  .     .    G    oz.      I'.read  .  .Go? 
Butter     .      i    ,,       Bui  lor     ,  i 

l.rvwvai!" — Two  largo  lemons;  and  pugar,  1}  o/..,  lo  two  |iliils. 
t.'i  01.7.— Oalnieal,  2  oz. ;  and  sugar,  i  ;  oz  ,  lo  two  pints. 


258]  CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOUNDS. 


Descriptive  Numerical  Return  *  oi- Wounds 

Action  admitted  into  the  Hospital  of  the  

the  of  ,  and  of  

  the  


\SD  Injuries  received  in 
 ,  between 


of 


.18_ 
18_ 


Classification  and  Specification  of 
Wounds  and  injuries. 


Transferred. 


,o  (a  I  o 


1' 


a 

n  11 

o 
to 

•1^ 

B 
■a 

pitnl 

"5 

c 
6 

s 

E 

a 

1. 

Gunshot 
wounds  ■ 

of  the 

Head. 


2. 

Gunshot 
wounds  , 

of  the 

Face. 


1.  Contusion  and  simple  C  Slight 

flesh  wounds  of  scalp  \  Severe 

2.  With  contusion  or  fracture  of  the 

cranium,  without  depression  . 
.3.  Ditto,  with  depression     .    .  , 

4.  Penetrating  the  cranium .    ,  , 

5.  Perforating       ditto      .    .  . 

1.  Simple  flesh  contusions  (  Slight 

and  wounds  .     .    .     ( Severe 

2.  Penetratiiii;,  perforating,  or  lace- 

rating the  bony  structure  with- 
out lesion  of  important  organs 


3.  Ditto,  with  lesion 
of  the  . 


,4.  With  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw 

ri.  Simple  flesh  contusions  C  Slight 
3.      I       and  wounds .    .    .     ^  Severe 
Gunshot 

wounds    €   „     nr-.v      •    I  r 

of  the  V-      "^"fy  °f 

Ncclj. 


the 

Carried  forward 


*  Classification  arranged  by  luspcctor-Gcueral  Taylor,  C.B. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOUNDS. 
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Descriptive  Numekical  Return  of  Wounds  and  Injuries — continued. 


Classification  and  Specification  of 
Wounds  mid  Injuries. 


Transferred. 


'p.  (3 

§.2 


g  I  ..J  w 


4. 

Gunsliot 
wouiuls 

of  tiK! 
I  'llfSt. 


<  IlMlsllcjt 

wouriils 
of  tlie 
A  bilo- 
int'ti. 


flunslif't 
wounds 
of  tlw 
Hack 
and 
.Spin«. 


Brought  forward  

1.  yimple  flesh  contusions  (  Slight 

and  wounds  .    .    ,   \  Severe 

2.  With  injury  of  bony  or  airtlla- 

ginous  parietes  williout  lesion 
of  contents  

D.  With  lesion  of  contents  Ijy  co?i- 
lusion  or  witli  non-peu'  trating 
wound  

I.  Penetrating,  ami  ball  lodged,  or 
apparently  lodged  .... 

.■).  Perforating  con-  (  Snperlicially 
tents    ...   I  Ueepiy  .  . 

'I.  Simple  flesh  contusions  l  Slif;Iil 
and  wounds   .    .    .    t  Severe 


'2.  Contusion  or  non- 
penetrating 
W(i>niil  with 
lesion  of 


I'enetraling  or 
perforating, 
with  lesion  of 


1.  Simple  flesh  contusions  j  Slight 

and  wounds  .    .    .    /  Severe 

2.  WUli  fracture  (.f  vertebra,  willi- 

out lesion  of  spinal  cord 
;).  With  lesion  of  spluul  cord    .  . 

Carried  forward  


2G0] 


CLAiSSlFlOATION  OF  U'UUNJJS. 


Ui:srp,ii"Ti\-u  NuMEiMCAi-  Eetukx  of  'Wounds  and  I'sjinuES—coiitintied. 


,Cla8sification  and  Specification  of 
WotiudB  and  iDjui  ios. 


Brought  forward 

Linn-shot  contusions  and 
wounds  of  the  perineum  | 
and  genilal  and  urinary 
ijrgans,  not  being  at  tlic 
same  time  wounds  of  tlie 
peritoneum  .... 


ii. 

Gunshot 
wounds 
of  the 
Upper 

extremi- 
ties. 


9. 

Gunshot 
wounds 
of  the 
Lower 
cxtreuil- 
lie». 


1.  Simple  flesh  contusions  ( Slight 

and  w  ounds  .    .    .   )  Severe 

2.  AVith  contusion  and  partial  frac- 

ture of  long  bones,  including 
fracture  of  the  clavicle  and 
6ca]iula   

3.  Sim])le  fracture  of  long  bones  by 

contusion  from  round  shot 

I Humerus  .  . 
liadlus  .  .  . 
Ulna  and  radius 
All  three  bones 

5.  Penetrating,  perforaiing, or  lace- 

rating the  several  structures  of 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus 

6.  Dividing  or  lacerating  the  slnic- 

tures  of  the  fingers  or  thumbs. 

1.  Simple  flesh  contusions  j  Slight 

and  woiuids  .    .    .  t  Severe 

2.  With  contusion  and  partial  frac- 
ture of  long  bones  .... 

11.  With  biniple  fracture  of  long 
bones  by  contusion  of  round 

shot  

Carried  foi  nmu  cI  


CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOUNDS. 
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Di;scun'TivE  Xumkrical  Return  or  Wound.s  and  Injuries — continued. 


Classification  and  Specification  of 
Wounds  and  Injuries. 


(Iniishot 
\vo\inds 
of  the 
Lower 
extremi- 
ties— 
amtil. 


Wltli  compound  I 
fracture  of 


Brought  forward  | 

(■Femur  .  .  .  ! 
I  Tibia  only  .  . 

Kibula  only 
J  Tibia  and  fibula 
( All  three  bones  ^ 
Penetrating,  perforating,  or  lace- 
rating tile  several  structures  of 
the  tardus  and  nieiatarsus  . 
DivldinK  or  lacerating  the  struc- 
tures of  the  toes  \ 


10.  Gun-shot  wounds  with  direct  injury  of  the 

large  Arteries,  not  being  al.  the  same 
time  cMes  of  compound  fracture  .    .  . 

11.  Onn-dhot    wounds    with  MV'lth  fracture 

direct  penetration  or  per-  !  of  bone.  . 
f'oration  of  the  larger  j  Witliout  frac- 
.Jolnts  I  tnre 

12.  (!un-aliot  wouiwls  with  direct  injury  of  the 

large  Nerves,  not  being  at  the  same  time 
cases  of  compound  f  racture     .    .    ,  . 


13. 


.Sword  and  lance  wounds 
of  


M.  Bayonet  wounds  of 


Carried  forward 


Transferred. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOUNDS. 


Descriptive  Nujierical  Return  of  Wounds  and  Injuries — coiUinued. 


Classification  and  Specification  of 
Wounds  and  Injuries. 


Brought  forward 

15.  Miscellaneous     wounds  | 
and  injuries  received  in 
action  


Total  wounds  and  injuries  received  in 
action  


Transferred. 


a 


g.2 


I    O  03 


•a  S 


■  .3 


The  Tables  on  pages  2(;i  aud  2G5  represent  the  Forms  of  returns  for  Injuries 
inflicted  in  particidar  battles,  and  for  the  results  of  their  hospital  treatment. 


PiETURN  OF  CAPITAL  OPEP. 


ATIONS. 
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Slioulder-joint 
Arm  . 
Forearm  . 


Thumba 
.Fingers 


Thigh 


(  At  1 
i  At  1 
(At  1 


'Hip-joint 

At  upper  third 
miilille  thiril 
lower  third 

Ankle-joint  . 
^iedio-tarsus 
Tiirao-metatarsus 
Toes  . 


At 


^1 


Trephining 


Ligature  of  Arteries 


Total 


Transferred. 


g.2 


2  i- 


o  a 


0)  3 

a? 
11 


a 
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CLASSIFICATION  01''  WOUNDS. 


■fling 

ch  the 
licted. 

•suvaiu  pauiui 
-j£H3ptin  10  .laqio 

t  ■ 
"2  .a 

.«  ^ 

'^aiioicg 

S  9 

•9DIIBT  'p.io.v\g 

c  a 

weapo 
njuriea 

•ling  io)S!c[ 

»  u 

tU  o 

•?oqg  9dwo 

o  — 

'£"1 

Deat 

•pDinfii  I  .10 
pspuiiOjW^  inioj.  Suoray 

o 

ch  the 
Ucted. 

•sttBaiu  pauira 
-jajapun  jo  i3qiO 

CQ 

-o 

?.S 

•jouoiug 

3 

p 

!^ 

■9DUBT;  'pio.i\g 

iiis  with  M 
Injuries. 

weapo 
njuries 

O  u 
S  ° 

•?oqg  adujo 

If 

a 

o  o 

'nng  iioiuiBQ 

J( 

•p3.tnriii 
1  paptmoAV 

c  y 


.i!  .£  -  =  f;  o  to 


e     .-  t.^  c 

^  s  s  =- 


6  " 


3  c:  1J  ^  o  CJ 


-  .a  s  s-S  a  ;  >^  c  =  5  - 


_C  %  s~  --t  £■= 


1^  SdjSSSS'ScSBSj; 


-  o  g 


,  —  £:    •      OJ  X  :i 

; '  - o  5 

-    tK    «-  X    Cj    ^  C 


.-.  M         I.":  -  I- 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOUNDS. 


■2 


SI 

aqj  no  SiuiuBraoy 

Trans- 
ferred. 

•piiBlSua  oj. 

■spjiidsojj  joqjo  ox 

•Xinp  0}  p33.iBtpsi(j 

•P3!a 

•snoDBjado  JorjiQ 

3 
% 

C 

•ito!sir)x-jf 

Bt 

oqi  no  pouiBtuD}! 

^  5  J3  ' 
O)  <U 

J3  J3  ^  . 

*o     ^  'o 

'«    r/l    '«    t/)  __ 

•O  -d  "C  -2  73 


a  ;::  a  "  ^ 


■■^  -  ? 
:f-i  oil 

-  5  a  :  *  w 

3      =  i:  t. 

=  mS.5; 
5  ;i  -  .=  S I 

J  ^  a,  .J  <l'  O) 

5  o        o  o 

r.  V)        C  tn  ■/) 

o  o  O  o  o 


C  =  .2 
o  -  ti 

"c  a  2 
Hi 

J  J3 

.S  S 

•O  "C 

SS  £ 
o  a  5 


^  . — 

J  i2  bo  •-• 

j2    r3    4J  u. 


FOKMULARY  OF  PEESCEIPTIONS. 

 K>«  


ANTISEPTICS. 

1.  Solution  of  CMorinated  Soda. 

Used  locally  in  all  affections  attended 
witli  fcetor,  and  maybe  applied  diluted  as 
n  gargle,  wash,  poultice,  or  by  lint.  Also 
as  a  disinfecting  agent. 


2.  Solution  of  Permanganate  of 
Potash.* 

{a.)  Dressings!  for  Ulcers,  Sores,  rf:c.— 
Keep  applied  a  piece  of  Hoft  lint  or  rog, 
which  moisten  frcriuently  with  the  fluid, 
more  or  le.ss  diluted  with  water  according 
to  circumstances.  Very  foul  and  sluggish 
.sores  require  the  fluid  from  the  full  strength 
to  that  of  2  oz.  to  a  pint  of  water ;  in  other 
cases  i  fl.  07..  to  the  pint. 

(6.)  Poultices. — Add  2  ten-spoonfuls  of 
the  fluid  to  the  water  u.sed  in  making,  and 
before  applying  pour  a  few  drops  on  the 
surface  of  the  poultice. 

(c.)  Injp.clirms. — Two  tea-spoonfuls  to  a 
pint  of  water,  gradually  increa.sing  the 
strength. 

(rf.)  Fomentations.  —  One  table-spoonful 
to  a  pint  of  warm  water. 

°  Condy'fl  Diflinfoctfint  la  donlilo  the  RtronRlti  of 
thfi  Solndon  of  Fermnngftuato  of  Toto^h  in  tlie 
Britlifh  riiftmiftcop<i3ift. 


Sir  William  Burnett's  Solution 
of  Chloride  of  Zinc. 

Proportions 
of  Mi.Nture. 


To  purify  sick  rooms,  wards  i 

of  hospitals 
To  deprive  night  chairs,  &c,, 

of  offensive  odour  . 
To  deodorize  cesspools  and 

open  privies,  &c.,  &c. 


1  to  100  of 
•water. 


BATHS. 
1.  Simple  Bath. 


Hot  bath 
Wiu  ni  „ 
Tepid  „ 
Cold  „ 


Temperature. 
!)8°  to  105°  Fahr. 
02   „   OS  „ 

55  „    92  „ 

56  „    01  „ 


2.  Compound  Sulphur  Bath. 

Take  of— 

Prerlpitatcd  sulphur    .  .    •!  oz. 

HyposuI])hite  of  soda  .  .    1  oz. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  .  .     ^  fl.  oz. 

Water       .       .       .  .  30  C. 
Mix. 

3.  Acid  Bath. 

Take  of— 

Nitric  acid  .  .  .  ,  U  fl.  oz. 
IFydrochlonc  acid  .       .       .     i   fl.  oz. 

Water  30  C. 

Mix. 
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4.  Alkaline  Bath. 


Take  of— 

Ciirbonate  of  soda 
Water 


Mix. 


5.  Iodine  Bath. 


'J'ake  of — 
Jodlne  . 
Solution  of  iiotasli 
Water  . 


Mix. 


4  oz. 
30  C. 


i  oz. 
2  fl.OZ. 
30  C. 


6.  Mustard  Foot  Bath. 

T  ike  of— 
Mustard,  in  powder 


Hot  water 


2  oz. 
4  C. 


Mi.\-. 


CATAPLASMS.  POULTICES. 

1.  Charcoal  Poultice. 

Take  of— 

Wood  charcoal,  in  powder       .     i  oz. 

Bread  2  oz. 

Linseed  meal  ....    Ij  oz. 
lioiling  water .       .       .       .10  fl.  oz. 

l\Iacerate  the  bread  In  the  water  for  a 
short  time,  near  the  lire,  then  nii.\,  and 
add  the  linseed  meal,  gradually  stirr'ug  the 
ingredients,  that  a  soft  poultice  may  be 
formed;  nii.\  with  this  half  tlie  charcoal 
and  sprinkle  the  remainder  on  the  surface 
of  the  poultice. 

2.  Chlorine  Poultice. 

Take  of — 

Solution  of  chlorinated  soda      .    2  fi.  oz. 
Linseed  meal    .       .       .       .    4  oz. 
Boiling  water  .       .       .       .    8  fl.  oz. 

Add  the  linseed  meal  jrradnally  to  the 
water,  stirring  constnmly;  then  uti.t  in  the 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 


3.  Linseed  Meal  Poultice. 


Take  of— 
Jjinsecd  meal 
Olive  oil 
Boiling  water 


4  oz. 
i  fl.  oz. 
10  fl.  oz. 


Mix  the  linseed  meal  with  the  oil,  then 
add  the  water  gradually,  constantly  stirring. 

4.  Mustard  Poultice. 
Take  of— 

Mustard,  in  powder       .       .     2i  oz. 

Linseed  meal  .       ,     2J-  oz. 

Boding  water       .       .       .    10  fl.  oz. 

Mix  gr.idu.Tlly  the  linseed  meal  with  the 
water,  and  add  the  mustard,  constantly 
stirring. 


CAUSTICS. 

1.  Compound  Savin. 

Take  of— 

Fresh  savin,  in  powder 

Burnt  ahnn  .... 

Levigated  red  precipitate  . 

Mi.x. 

2.  Of  Chloride  of  Zinc. 

Take  of— 
Chloride  of  zinc. 
Kine  flour 


GO  grs. 
\5  grs. 
ISgrs. 


Mi.x. 


1  part. 

2  to  5  parts. 


COLLYRIA. 
1.  CoUjrrium  of  Alum. 


Take  of- 
Alum  . 
Di.'tillcd  water 


Jlix. 


3t  p-s. 
1   fl.  oz. 


2.  Of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 


Take  of— 

Nitrate  of  Silver 
Distilled  water 


1  gr- 
1  fl.  oz. 


Mix. 


FOEMULAltY. 


3.  Of  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  copper  .       .       .    6  grs. 
Distilled  water       .       .       .    1  fl.  oz. 
Mix. 

4.  Of  Opium, 

Take  of— 

Tincture  of  opium  .       .       .30  inin. 
Distilled  HMtcr      .       .       .     1  fl.  oz. 
Mix. 


ELECTUARIES. 
1.  Of  Senna. 

Take  of— 
Confection  of  senna . 
.falap,  In  powder 
Acid  tartrate  of  poUish  . 

Ml.x. 


2  oz. 
60  grs. 
120  grs. 


2.  Of  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

PrecipiUitcd  sulphur      .       .  120  gr.s. 

Acid  tartrate  of  potash  ..      .  30  grs. 

Treacle       .      .      .      .  6  fl.  drs. 
Mi.\-. 


DECOCTIONS. 


Compound  of  aloes 
or  yellow  hark 
Of  logwood 
Of  poppies  . 
Of  oak  bark 
Of  taraxacum 


7.  Compound  of  sarsapariUa 


British 
I'harma- 
copoeia. 


DRAUCmTS  (Antispasmodic). 
1.  Of  Ether  and  Opium. 
Take  of — 

Spirit  of  ether      .       .       .30  min. 
Tincture  of  opitnn        .       .    20  min. 
ri'Tipcrniiut  water        .       .      I J  II.  nz. 
Mix. 


2.  Of  Chloroform. 

Take  of— 

Chloroform  ....  5  min. 
Camplior  .  ,  .  .5  grs. 
Mucilage     .       .       .       .     1  fl.  dr. 

Water  10  fl.  dr. 

Jlix. 


DRAUGHTS  (Astringent). 
1.  Of  Iron  and  Calumba. 
Take  of— 

Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron    1.")  min. 
Infusion  of  calumba     .       .      l  fl.  oz. 
i\lix. 

2.  Of  Turpentine. 

Take  of — 
Oil  of  turpentine  .       .       .    10  min. 
Mucilage  of  gum  iirabic       .     1  fl.  oz. 
Mix. 

3.  Of  Quinia  and  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Take  of— 
Sulphate  of  quinia  .  .     2  grs. 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid  .  .    30  min. 
Compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms   .       .  .  .      1   fl.  dr. 
Distilled  water     .  ,  .     1 1 II.  oz. 
Mix. 


DRAUGHTS  (Cathartic). 
1.  Black  Draught. 


Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Tincture  ofjaLap  . 
Infusion  of  senna  . 

Mix. 


i  oz. 
1    II.  ilr. 
U  fl.  oz. 


2.  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia. 
Take  of— 

Klnibarb,  in  powdiM-  .  .  20  grs. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  .  1 .1  grs. 

Siilpliate  of  magnesia  .  .  120  grs. 

I'epp' rrniiil  water  .  ,  j i  (|  q-/. 
Mi.\. 
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3.  Warm.  Aperient. 

Take  of— 
PJxtract  of  rhubarb 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Compouml  decoction  of  aloes  . 

Mix. 


10  grs. 
60  grs. 
1  fl.  oz. 


DRAUGHTS  (Antacid). 

1.  Bicarbonate  of  Potash. 
Take  of— 

Bicarbonate  of  cotash    .       .    30  grs. 
W'Mn  .       .  '    .       .       .     1  fl.  oz. 
Mix. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of— 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  .       .     5  grs. 
Tincture  of  orange  peel  .       .     1  fl.  dr. 
Infusion  of  chlretta      .       .     7  fl.  drs. 
Mix. 

8.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  and 
Creasote. 

T.ake  of— 
Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Creasote 

Infusion  of  caluniba 
Mix. 


1 0  grs. 
1  rain, 
fl.  oz. 


DRAUGHTS  (Anthelmintic). 
1.  Of  Fern  Root. 


Take  of— 
Ijiquid  extract  of  fern  root 
Tincture  of  ginger 
Refined  sugar 
Mucilage  of  gum  arable 
Water 

Mix. 


40  min. 
15  niin. 
20  grs. 

1  fl.  drm. 

lifl.  oz. 


2.  Of  Kamela. 

Take  of— 

jCainela,  in  powder       .       ,    90  grs. 
Aromatic  powder  .       .       .10  gra. 
Mucilage  of  gum  nrnbic  .       .       i  oz. 
Water.       .       .       .       .      Ij  fl.  oz. 
Mix. 


3.  Of  Kousso. 

Take  of— 
Kousso 

Biiiling  distilled  water  . 

Mix. 


i.oz. 
4   fl.  oz. 


4.  Of  Turpentine  and  Castor  Oil. 
Take  of— 

Oil  of  turpentine  .       .       ,     1  fl.  oz. 
Castor  oil     .       .       ,       .     1  fl.  oz. 
Mix. 


DRAUGHTS  (Diaphoretic). 

1.  Of  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 
Take  of— 

Solution  of  acetate  of  .ammonia    40  min. 

■\Vater  i  fl.  oz. 

Mix. 

2.  Of  Citrate  of  Ammonia. 
Take  of— 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  .  .16  grs. 
Citric  acid    .       .       .       .20  grs. 

Water  Hfl.oz. 

Jlix. 


DROPS  (Eye). 

1.  Of  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
Take  of— 
JJilute  hydrocyanic  acid 


Distilled  water 


1  fl.  drm. 
1  fl.  oz. 


Mix. 


2.  Of  Atropia. 

Take  of— 

Atropia,  in  crystals      .       .     4  grs. 
Rectified  spirit     .       .       .  Ifl.drm. 
Distilled  water     .       .       .     1  fl.  oz. 
Mux. 

3.  Of  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Take  of— 

Sulph.ale  of  zinc    ...     2  grs. 
Distilled  water     .       .       .     1  U.  oz. 
Mi.N. 


FOEMULARY. 


ENEMATA  (Nutritive). 
1.  Of  Cod-liver  Oil. 


Take  of— 
Cod-liver  oil . 
Essence  of  beef 
Brandy 
Milk  . 
Tincture  of  opium 

Mix. 


1  fl.  oz. 
4   fl.  oz. 

1  fl.  oz. 

i  oz. 
20  niin. 


2.  Of  Quinine  and  Beef  Tea. 


Take  of— 
Sulphate  of  quinine 
Brandy 
Milk  . 
Strong  beef  tea 

Mi.x. 


.     C  grs. 
i  fl.  oz. 
1    fl.  oz. 
C  to  .S    fl.  oz. 


ENEMATA  (Purgative). 
1.  Of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 


'J'ake  of — 
Sulphate  of  m.agnc.^ia 
Olive  oil 

Mucilage  of  starch. 

Mi.x. 


2.  Of  Ca.stor  Oil. 


Take  of — 
Castor  oil 
Mucilage  of  starili 

Mi.x. 


3.  Of  Soap. 


Take  of — 
S'lft  soap 
liolling  water 


Mix, 


I  oz. 
1  fl.  oz.. 
15  fl.  oz. 


2  n.  oz. 

8  fl.  oz. 


1  oz. 
1  0. 


4.  Of  Turpentine. 


Take  of— 
Oil  ot  turpentine  . 
Mucilage  of  .starch 

Mix. 


1  fl.  (,/. 
15  fl  o/,. 


ENEMATA  (Sedative). 
1.  Of  Opium. 


Take  of— 
Tincture  of  opium 
Mucilage  of  starch 

Mix. 


30  mill. 
2  fl.  oz. 


ENEMATA  (Antispasmodic). 
1.  Of  Assafoetida. 


Take  of— 

Tincture  of  a.ssafa'tida 
Mucilage  of  ftarcli 


C  fl.  drnis. 
G  n.  oz. 


FOMENTATIONS. 

1.  Spongio-piline,  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  and  applied. 

2.  Of  Turpentine. 

Flannel  or  spongio-piline  wrung  out 
hot  water,  and  sprinkled  with  turpcnline. 

3.  Of  Poppies. 

'i'ake  of — 

Capsules,  sliced  or  bruised     .     ,3  (o  5 

Water  2  0. 

lioll  for  a  quarter  of  .in  hour. 


GARGLES. 
1.  Of  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
Take  of — 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid     .      1  fl.  drm 
Treacles      .       .       .       .      I  fl.  dnii. 
^Vall  r       .       .       .       .     2  II.  oz. 
Mix. 

2.  Of  Borax. 

Take  of — 

lioiiix        .       .       .       .       4  oz. 
'rincturc  of  iiiyrrh      .       .      1    II.  oz. 
Water       ....    lv>  II.  uz. 
iMlx. 
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3.  Of  Chlorinated  Soda. 
Tako  of — 
Suhition  of  chlorinated  soda      I  fl.  oz. 
Water       .       .       .       .    11  fl.  oz. 
Mi.\. 

4.  Of  Tannic  Acid. 

Take  of— 
Tannic  acid       .       .       .CO  f?rs. 
Treacle      .       .       .       .     2  fl.  dnns. 
AVater       .       .       .       .     4  fl.  oz. 
Mi.\. 


5.  Of  Alum, 

'J'ake  of— 
Alum. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  . 
Treacle  ... 
■".Vatcr  ... 

Jlix. 


CO  Krs. 

1  fl.  drm. 

4  fl.  drni.s. 
l.'i  fl.  oz. 


INFUSIONS. 


1. 

Of  Buchu  . 

2. 

„  Caluniba 

3. 

„  Chamomile 

4. 

„  Cascarilla  . 

5. 

„  Catechu 

G. 

„  Chiretta  . 

7. 

„  Digitalis  . 

8. 

„  Gentian  (Comp.) 

9. 

„  Linseed  . 

10. 

„  Quassia  . 

11. 

„  Senna 

12. 

„  Yellow  Bark  . 

Brili-ih 
.  I'liaruia- 

'opo;ia. 


INHALATIONS. 

1.  Of  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
Take  of- 

Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  .  10  to  15  min. 
Hot  water      .       .       .       .  10  11.  oz. 
Mi.\.    Put  into  an  inhaler. 

2.  Of  Turpentine. 

'I'n'.ce  of — 

I lil  of  luri)eniiuc    .       .       .      1  fl.  oz. 
I  lot  water      .        .        .        .      1  fl.  oz. 
i\Ii.\'.  I'ut  into  an  inlialcr. 


INJECTIONS. 

1.  Of  Nitrate  of  Silver 

Take  of- 

Nitrate  of  silver 
Distilled  water. 

s:l\. 


11  grs. 
1    fl.  oz. 


2.  Of  Lime  "Water  witti  Lead. 

Take  of— 
Solution  of  subacetateof  lead.    2  min. 
Olive  oil      ....  2fl.drni>. 
Lime  water  .       .       .       .    1  fl.  oz. 
Mix. 


3.  Of  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 


Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  zinc 

Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead 

Distilled  water  . 

Jlix. 


3  grs. 
20  min. 
1  fl.  oz. 


LOTIONS. 
1.  Of  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
Take  of— 

Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid       .    4  fl.  drms 
Acetate  of  lead    .       .       ,15  grs. 
Rectified  spirit    .       .       ,    4  fl.drms. 

Water  7  fl.  oz. 

Mix. 


2.  OfCreasote. 


Take  of— 
Creasote 
(Glycerine 
AVater  . 


1  fl.  drm. 
3  fl.  oz. 
9  fl.  oz. 


Mi.x. 


3.  Of  Nitro-Hydrochloric  Acid. 


Take  of- 
NMtric  acid 
llvdroi  hloric  acid 
M'ater  . 


3  n\ni. 
i:  min. 
1  fl.  oz. 


Mix. 
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4.  Of  Carljonate  of  Potash. 


I'ake  of— 
Carbonate  of  potash 
AVatcr  . 

Mix. 


24  grs. 

1  fl.Ol!. 


5.  Of  Sulphurous  Acid. 

The  solution  of  suljihurous  acid  is  made 
by  passing  a  stream  of  the  gas  tlirough 
water  to  saturation. 

Talcc  of— 

Tills  ."iolution        .       .       .    2  fl.  oz. 

^Vater  6  fl.  oz. 

Mi.x. 

6.  Of  Borax  and  Glycerine. 
Take  of — 

Borax  20  gr.s. 

filycerine       ....  iH.oz. 

Water  sll.oz. 

Mi.\. 


7.  Of  Arnica. 

Take  of— 
Tincture  of  arnica 
Wiiter       .       .       .  . 

.Mi.x. 


\  \  11.  drnis. 
■1}  fl.  drills. 


8.  Of  Subacetate  of  Lead. 
Take  of— 

.Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead   2  fl.  driiis. 
lilyccrine    .       .       .       .    2  fl.  oz. 
Water        .       .       .       .  10  fl.  oz. 
Mix. 

9.  Of  Chlorinated  Lime. 
Take  of — 

.Solution  of  clilorlnated  lime    .    ih  miii. 

Water  6(l.oz. 

Mix. 

10.    Of  Corrosive  Sublimate  and 

Llmo  Water  (Yellow  Wash). 
Take  of— 
Corrosive  sublimate  .       .       .1  gr. 
Lime  water      .  .    1  11  uz 

Mi.x. 


11.  Of  Calomel  and  Lime  Water 
(Black  Wash). 

Take  of— 

Calomel  U  grs. 

Lime  water     .       .       .       .    1  II.  oz. 
Mi.\. 

12.  Of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  and  Laven- 
der (Red  Wash). 

'I'ake  of — 

Sulphate  of  Zinc      .       .       .    1  gr. 
Comp.  tiiK  ture  of  lavender        .  15  miu. 

Water  1  fl.  oz. 

Mix. 

13.  Of  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
Take  of— 
Siilpbiite  of  zinc       .       .       .1  gr. 
Water      .       .       .       .       .    1  11,  oz. 
Mix. 


FREEZING  MIXTURES. 

Take  of-  No.  1. 

.Sal-ammoniac,  5  parts  .( '^1^.™"''^"' 
Nitre     .  «=  J    sinks  Irum 


Water 


Take  of— 


5 
IB 


Snow 

Common  salt  . 


Mix. 
\o.  2. 


Mix. 


•  )    ."iO"  to  10'' 

•  (  Fahr. 


'  Tlicrmoiueli  r 
I    sinks  IVnin 
1      320  to  |,c 
'  Fahr. 


LINIMENTS. 

1.  (If  Acoiiilc  . 


,  .\ininiinia 

:t. 

,  l.lme 

■1. 

,  lielladnnna 

.V 

,  Camphor  (comp.) 

(i. 

,  Caiitliarldes 

7. 

,  Chliiroform 

«. 

,  Mercury  . 

9. 

,  Opium  . 

10. 

,  Stinii 

11. 

,  Turpeiilino 

12. 

,  Iodine 

\  British 
I'harma- 
copa'ia. 
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13.  Of  Croton  Oil. 

Take  of— 

Croton  oil    .       .       .       .    1  fl.  drm. 
'  Comp.  camphor  liniment     ,    7  fl.  drmg. 
Mix. 


14.  Of  Belladonna  and  Opium. 

Take  of— 

Extract  of  belladonna     ,       .  120  grs. 
Tincture  of  opium  .       .       .     2  fl.  oz. 
Glycerine      .       .       .       .     3  fl.  oz. 

Water  2  fl.  oz. 

Mix. 


15.  Of  Sulphuret  of  Lime, 
lake  of— 

Quick  lime  ....  1  p.irt. 
Sublimed  sulphur    .       .       ,2  parts. 

AVater  10  parts. 

Mix. 

Boil,  constantly  stirring  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  until  the  lime  and  sulphur  are  per- 
fectlij  combived.  Decant,  and  keep  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle. 

AVash  the  body  well  with  warm  water, 
and  then  rub  the  liquid  into  the  skin  for 
half  an  hour.   For  Psora. 


MIXTURES  (Alterative  and 
Resolvent). 

1.  Of  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

'i'ake  of — 

Iodide  of  potassium  .       .       .20  grs. 
Distilled  water  .       .       .       .    6  fl.  oz. 
Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 

2.  Of  Iodide  of  Potassium  and 
Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of— 

lodiile  of  potassium  .       .       .20  grs. 
Comp.  decoct,  of  sarsaparilla     ,  10. 
SUx.   Dose,  4  fl.  oz. 


3.  Of  Quinia  and  Arsenic. 

Take  of— 
Sulphate  of  quinia      .       .    1  drm. 


Arsenical  solution 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
Tincture  of  bark 
Tincture  of  ginger 
Refined  sugar 


2  fl.  dnns. 

1  fl.  drm. 

2  fl.  oz. 
|fl.  drm. 

20  grs. 


Mix.   Dose,  1  fi.  dram,  after  meals. 


MIXTURES  (Alterative). 

1.  Of  Chlorate  of  Potash  and  Bark. 

Take  of— 
Chlorate  of  potash.       .       .  90  grs. 
Compound  tincture  of  cinchona   6  fl.drms. 
Infusion  of  yellow  cinchona  .    6  fl.  oz. 
]\I1.\.   Dose,  an  ounce. 

2.  Of  Nitro-Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Take  of — 

Dil.  nitric  acid     .       .       .    3  fl.  drm. 
Dil.  hydrochloric  acid  .       .    1  fl.  drm. 
Infusion  of  quassia      .       .    6  fl.  oz. 
Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce, 

3.  Of  Bromide  of  Potassium. 

Take  of — 

Bromide  of  potassium       ■       ,  24  grs. 

AVater  7  fl.  oz. 

Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 

4.  Of  Turpentine. 

Take  of—  ^ 

Oil  of  turpentine  .       .       .    1  fl.  oz. 

Yolk  of  one  egg. 
Mix  well,  and  add  gi-adually 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic       .  2  fl.drms. 

Tincture  of  orange  peel       .  2  fl.drms. 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender  4    fl.  drms. 

AVater       .       .       .       .  Sf  fl.  oz. 
Mix.  Dose,  half  an  ounce. 
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5,  Of  Soda  and  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of — 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic       .     i  fl.  oz. 
Tincture 'of  byoscyionus      .    li  fl.  drm. 
'  Bicarbonate  of  soda     .       .  90  grs. 

Water  8  fl.  oz. 

Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 


MIXTURES  (Sedative). 
1.  Of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Soda. 
Take  of— 

iJilute  hydrocyanic  acid  .  .  18  min. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  .       .       .90  grs. 

Water  6  fl.  oz, 

Mi.x.   Dose,  an  ounce. 


MIXTURES  (Antacid). 

1.  Of  Ammonia  and  Bark. 

'J  ake  of — 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  . .      .GO  grs. 
Cbloratc  of  potash  .       .       .  120  Rrs. 
Decoction  of  bark  .       .       .12  fl.  oz. 
Mi.\.   iJose,  an  ounce. 

2.  Of  Bismuth  and  Gentian. 
Take  of— 

While  bismuth     .       .       ,    •12  grs. 
Dilute  hydrocyanic  ncld  .       ,    30  mIn. 
Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  .       .  ifl.oz. 
Infusion  of  gentian      .       .     6  fl.oz. 
Mix.   Dose,  half  an  onnce. 


MIXTURES  (Antispasmodic). 
1.  Of  Lotelia  and  Ether. 

'l  ake  of— 

Ktherial  tincture  of  lobelia  .    3  fl.  drms. 
Camphor  water  .       .       .    Bifl.  oz. 
Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 


2.  Of  Ammonia  in  effervescence. 
Take  of— 

Carbonate  of  ammonia      .       .  90  grs. 

Water  3  fl.oz. 

Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce,  with  18  grs.  of  citric 
acid. 

3.  Of  Spirit  of  Chlorofoi'm  (Chloric 
Ether). 

Taiie  of— 

Spirit  of  cliloroform  .  .  2  fl.  drms. 
Syrup  of  squills  .  .  .  3  fl.  drms. 
Tincture  of  opium        .       .  20  min. 

Water  6  fl.  oz. 

Slix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 


MIXTURES  (Astringent). 
1.  Of  Bismuth. 

Take  of — 

Wlilte  bismuth  .  .  .1  drm. 
Mucilage  of  gum  arabic    .       .    3  fl.  oz. 

Water  3  fl.  oz. 

Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 

2.  Of  Chalk  and  Opium. 

'J'akc  of— 

Tincture  of  catechu     .       ■    3  fl.  drms. 
Aromatic  confection     .       .  90  grs. 
Tincture  of  opium       .       .  30  min. 
Chalk  mixture     .       .       .    6  fl.  oz. 

Mix.    Do.sc,  an  ounce.  J 

3.  Of  Gallic  Acid. 

'J'akc  of — 
Gallic  acid  .       .       .       .40  grs. 
Camphorated  line,  of  opium.    2 J  fl.drm^. 
Dihite  Bulphuric  acid  ,       ,    1   fl.  drm. 
Water       .       .       .       .    8  fl.  oz. 
Mix.    JJose,  an  ounce. 

4.  Of  Tannic  Acid. 

Take  of— 
'J'annic  acid       .      ,       .40  grs. 
I^ilute  nitric  acid       .       .     ^  fl.  dnn. 
Treacle      ....    2  fl.drma. 
Jnfusion  of  gentian     .       .    8  fl.oz. 
Mix.   Dose,  nn  ounce. 

T  2 
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6.  Of  Nitric  Acid. 

Take  of— 

Dilute  nitric  acid  .       .       .    1^  fl.  dm. 
Infusion  of  cascarilla    .       .    8  fl.  oz. 
Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 


6.  Of  Logwood, 

Take  of— 

Lime  water     .       .       .       .    2  fl.  oz. 
Decoction  of  logwood       .       .    G  fl.  oz. 
Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 

7.  Of  Creasote. 

Take  of — 

Creasote     .       .        .       .16  min. 

(jlacial  acetic  aciil        .       .  16  min. 

Spirit  of  juniper  .       .       .      i  R.  drm. 

S.VTnp  1  fi.  oz. 

Distilled  water     .       .       .  15  fl.  oz. 

Mi.\  tbe  cre:!.sutc  wltli  the  acetic  acid, 
gradually  add  tlie  water,  and  lastly  llic  syrnp 
and  spirit  of  juniper. 

Dose,  one  or  two  ounces. 

8.  Of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Alum,  and 
Magnesia. 

Take  of — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  .       .    2  fl.  drni.s. 

Alum  80  grs. 

Sulpluite  of  magnesia  .       .     i  oz. 
■\Valer        .       .       .       .    8  fl.  oz. 
Mix.    Dose,  an  ounce. 


MIXTURES  (Cathartic  and 
Anthelmintic). 

1.  Of  Magnesia  and  Antimony. 

Take  of— 

Sulpliate  of  maf;nosla   .       .    1  oz. 
Antimoiiial  wine  .       .       .    1  fl.  drm. 
Syrup  of  i)op[iies  .       .       .    3  fl.  drms. 
Solution  of  acetate  of  animonia  2  fl.  drms. 
Camphor  mi.\ture.       .       .    fi  11.  oz. 
Mix.   Dose,  au  ounce. 


2.  Of  Magnesia  and  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Take  of— 


Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
Treacle  .... 
Peppermint  water  .  , 

Mi.\.   Dose,  an  ounce. 


1  oz. 

1  fl.  drm. 
1  fl.  oz. 
8  fl.  oz. 


3.  Of  Magnesia  and  Senna. 

Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  m.iguesla  .       .  1  oz. 

Tincture  of  ginger      .       .  2  fl.  drms. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia'  2  fl.  drms. 

Tincture  ol  seiuia       ,       .  ^  fl.  oz. 

Infusion  of  senna       .       .  8  fl.  oz. 
Mix.    Dose,  an  ounce. 


MIXTURES  (Diaphoretic). 

1.  Of  Acetate  of  Ammonia, 
Take  of — 

.■^oUition  of  acetate  of  ammonia  2  fl.dnns. 
Tartarated  antimony  .       .      i  sr. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  etlicr         .    2  fl.drnis. 
Water       .       .       .       .    7   fl.  oz. 
Mix.    Dose,  an  ounce. 

2.  Of  Potash  and  Magnesia. 

Take  of— 

Nitrate  of  potash        .  .  30  grs. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  .  .    If  nz. 

Tincture  of  liyoscyanius  .    I  li.  ilrm. 

Slncil.ige  of  gum  arable  .    1  fl.  oz. 

\\'ater        .       .       .  .    s  fl.  oz. 
>lix.    F'ose,  an  ounce. 


MIXTURES  (Diuretic). 

1.  Of  Acetate  of  Potash. 

Take  of— 

Acet^ite  of  jiotash        .       .  90  gi  s. 
Syrup  of  squills  .       .       .    I )  fl.  di  ms 
Decoction  of  broom     .       .    s   II.  rz. 
Mix.    Do-e,  all  iiiuice. 
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2.  Of  Nitrate  of  Potash  and  Biicliti. 

'J'ako  of — 

,  Nitnite  of  potash        .       ,  30  grs. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  ether         .      .f  fl.  oz. 
C'ompoiuid  spirit  of  juniper.    3  fl.  drms. 
Infusion  of  buchu      .       .    7  fl.  oz. 
.Mi.\.    Dose,  half  an  ounce. 


MIXTURES  (Expectorant). 
1.  Of  Squills  and  Conium. 


Take  of— 
'I'inctnre  of  squills 
Solution  of  potash 
.luice  of  conium 
Camphor  water 


.  SO  min. 
.    1   fl.  drm. 
.  l^fl.drtu. 
.    8  fl.  oz. 


JIl.K.   Dose,  an  ounce. 
2.  Of  Senega. 

Take  of — 

Camphorated  tincture  of  opium  \  11.  drnis. 
Tincture  of  tolu   .       .       .    2  fl.  druis. 
Hefined  sugar      .       .       .20  fjrs. 
Decoction  of  senega      .       .    7  fl.  oz. 
Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 

3.  Of  Soda  and  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of— 

Ricarbonato  of  soda     .       .  80  grn. 
'I'incture  of  hyoscyamus     .    2  II.  drms. 
Mucilage  of  gum  urabic       .      J  fl.  oz. 
Water       .       .       .       .    7i  II.  oz. 
Jlix.    Dose,  an  ounce. 

4.  Of  Ipecacvian  and  Gum  Arabic. 
Take  of — 

Ipecacuan  wine  .       .       .2  0.  drms. 
Mucilage  of  gum  arable       .    2  fl.  oz. 
Svrup  of  Hquill   .       .       .    :\  fl.drms. 
\Vater       .       .       .       .    71  fl-  oz. 
.Mi.N.    Dose,  an  ounce. 


5.  Of  Ipecacuan  and  Opium. 
Take  of— 

Wine  of  ipecacuan      .       .    2  fl.drms. 
'I'iucture  of  opium      .       .  4u  inin. 
N  itrate  of  potash       .       .  80  grs. 
Slucllage  of  gum  arable      .     +  fl.  oz. 
^Vater       .       .       .       .    8  fl.  oz. 
Mix.    Dose,  an  ounce. 

6,  Of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and 

Morphia. 

Take  of— 
Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid       .    4  mln. 
Solution  of  liydrochloi-ate  of 

morphia  .       .       .       .15  mln. 
Treacle       .       .       .       .    4  H.  drms. 

■\Vater  C  fl.  oz. 

l\Iix.   Dose,  half  an  ounce. 


MIXTURES  (Stimulant). 

1.  Of  Citrate  of  Potash  and 
Calumba. 

Take  of — 

liicavbonate  of  potash     .    .120  grs. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.    1^  fl.  drms. 

.Spirit  of  chloroform    .       ,    1    fl.  drm. 

Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid       .  25  min. 

Tincture  of  calumba   .       .    (j  fl.  drms. 

Infusion  of  calumba    .       .  12  fl.  oz. 

Mix.  Dose,  two  oimces,  with  one  of  lemon 
juice,  or  with  14  grs.  of  citric  acid. 

2.  Of  Ammonia  and  CascarlUa, 

'I'ake  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia      .       .  .10  grs. 
Infusion  of  cascarilla        .       .    C  II.  oz. 
Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 

3.  Of  Taraxacum. 

Take  of — 

Extract  of  taraxacum  .  ,  180  grs. 
Dilute  nitric  acid     .       .       .  40mtn 

Water  » l|.  oz, 

3\Iix.   Dose,  an  ounce, 
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MIXTURES  (Tonic). 
1.  Of  Nux  Vomica. 

Take  of— 

Tincture  of  mix  vomica  .       .    l  fl.  di  m 
Infusionof  gentian.       .       .    8  fl!  oz. 
Mix.  Dose,  an  ounce. 


2.  Of  Perohloride  of  Iron. 

■I'.il;e  of— 

Solution  of  pcrcliloriile  of  iron .  l  fi.  drm. 
ITydroclilorate  of  ammonia     .  CO  grs 

•       •       .       .       .    on.  oz. 

Mix.   Dose,  an  ounce. 


3.  Of  Iron  and  Calumba. 

I 'alee  of— 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia     .  30  grs. 
infusion  of  calumba.       .       .    6  H.  oz. 
3Ilx.   Dose,  an  ounce. 


4.  Of  Iron  and  Quinia. 
Take  of— 

Citrate  of  iron  and  quinia   .       .  CO  crs 

 Coz! 

illx.   Dose,  lialf  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 


». 
9. 

10. 

11. 
I'.'. 


OINTMENTS. 

Of  Aconite . 

„  Tartarated  Antimony 

„  Atropia 

„  Belladonna  . 

,,  Creasote       .  , 

„  Galls  . 

„  Red  Iodide  of  Mercury 
„  Nitrate  of  Mercury 
„  Mercmy 

„  Red  0.\ide  of  iMercury 
„  Siibacctate  of  l,ead. 
„  Siiiiiile  OinlnvDt,  . 


British 
Pharma- 
copa'ia. 


PIGMENTS. 
1.  Of  Iodine. 


Take  of— 
Iodine 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 
Rectified  spirit. 

Mix. 


60  grs. 
40  grs. 
1  fl.  02. 


2.  Of  Iodine  (Weaker). 


Take  of— 
Iodine     .  . 
Iodide  of  potassium  . 
Rectified  spirit. 

Mix. 


30  grs. 
20  grs. 
1  fl.  oz. 


PILLS  (Astringent  and  Anti- 
spasmodic). 

1.  Of  Gallic  Acid  and  Morphia 
Take  of— 
Gallicacid. 

Hydrochlorate  of  morphia  ' 
Mucilage  of  gtim  arabic 

Mix.   M.ike  a  pill. 


!}  grs 


2.  Of  Copper  and  Opium. 

Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  cop)ier       ,       ,       .    1  gr 
Opium  In  powder  . 
Confection  of  roses 

Mix.   Slake  a  pill. 


i  gr. 
q.  s. 


3.  Of  Lead  and  Opium. 

Take  of— 

Acetate  of  lead  ... 
Opium.  In  fine  iiowder  .  '. 
Confecllon  of  roses      .       .  , 
JlaUe  a  )m'|]. 


I  pr. 
J  Kr. 
q.  S. 
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PILLS  (Cathartic). 

1.  Of  Oolooyntli,  Scammony,  and 

Calomel. 

Take  of— 

Compound  colocyiith  pill  .       .    3  grs. 
Scammony,  in  powder      .       .    3  grs. 
i  Oil  of  cinnamon^      ,      ,      .2  miu. 
Calomel  3  grs. 

Mix.  Divide  into  two  pills.  Two  for  a 

dose. 

2.  Of  Colocynth  and  Croton  Oil. 
Take  of— 

Compound  pill  of  colocyutU  >  26  grs. 
Compound  pill  of  gamboge       .    12  gra. 

Capsicum  6  grs. 

Croton  oil  Imin. 

Mix.  Make  twelve  pills.  One  for  a  dose. 

3.  Of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 
Take  of— 

Compound  pill  of  rhubarb  ,  ,  4  grs. 
Mercurial  pill     .       ,       .       ,    1  gr. 

Mi.x.  Make  one  pill. 


4.  Of  Podophyllum. 

Take  of— 
Kesin  of  podophyllum  in  fino 

powder  .  .  .  ,  .  1  gr. 
Extract  of  hyoscyamus  ,  ,6  gra. 
lOxtract  of  liquorice    .       .       ,5  grs. 

Mix.   Make  four  pills.   One  for  a  dose. 


PILLS  (Alterative). 
1.  Of  Aloes  and  Myrrh. 
Take  of— 

rill  of  aloes  and  myrrh  .  .  2i  grs. 
f'ompound  assafoetlda  pill  .       .    2j  grs. 

.Mix.    Make  one  pill. 


PILLS  (Diuretic). 
1.  Of  Squill  and  Ipecacuan. 

Take  of— 

Compound  squill  pill.  .  .  2}^  grs. 
Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opium.    li  grs. 

Treacle  q.  s. 

Mix.   Make  one  pill. 

2.  OfElaterium. 

Take  of— 

Elaterium  in  fine  powder    .       •  to  gr. 
Extract  of  hyoscyamus       .       .    1  gr. 
Extract  of  gentian      .       .       .3  grs. 
Mix.   Make  one  pill. 

3.  Of  Squill  and  Digitalis. 

Take  of— 

Squill,  in  fine  powder  .       .       .2  grs. 
Extract  of  conium       .       .       .2  grs. 
Digitalis,  in  powder    .       .       .1  gr. 
Mix.   Make  one  pill. 


PILLS  (Sedative), 

1.  Of  Conium  and  Morphia. 

Take  of— 

Extract  of  conium      •       ,       .4  grs. 
Ipecacuan,  In  powder.        .       .    ^  gr. 
liydrochlorate  of  morphia  .       .    j  gr. 
Mix.   Make  one  pill. 

2.  Of  Squill  and  Morphia. 

Take  of— 

Squill,  in  powder       .       .       .2  grs. 
Hydroclilorato  of  morphia  .       .  gr. 
Ipecacuan,  in  powder  .       .       .    J  gr. 
Mix.    Make  one  pill. 

3.  Of  Stramonium. 

Take  of— 

Extract  of  stramonium       .       .    4  gr. 
lixtract  of  liquorico     ,       .       ,3  ■irs. 
Mix.   Make  one  pill. 
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4.  Of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
Take  of- 

Oxlde  of  zinc,  in  fine  powclor  , 
Kxtracl  of  liquorice  . 

Mix.   Make  one  jiill. 


2i  grs. 
2  grs. 


5.  Of  Zinc  and  Hyoscyamus. 

take  of— 

0.\ide  of  zinc,  in  fine  powtlcr       .    2  grs. 
l-^xtract  of  hyoscyamus      .       .  '1 
Mi.\.   Make  one  iiill. 


PLASTERS. 

.\iiimonia  and  Morcnry 
Belladonna  . 
AVarm  I'laster 
Iron 

Galbanum  . 
(i.  Mercury 
7.  Opium . 
.s.  I'itcli  . 
9.  Soap  . 


Britisli 
'  J'liarnia- 
copceia. 


POWDERS. 

1.  Of  Soda  and  Potash  (in  effer- 
vescence). 

Take  of— 

Tartrate  of  soda  and  potai^li       .  I'iOgrs. 
liicarbonate  of  soda   .       .       .    4(1  grs. 
l\li.\.    In  a  separate  pa|ier  ?,'  grs.  of 
turlarlc  acid. 


2.  Of  Calomel  and  Jalap. 


Take  of— 
Calomel 
Jalaji . 
Ginger 
Sugar 


4  gr.-. 
15  ;.;rs. 


Mi.'L.    One  for  a  dote. 

3.  Of  Ipecacuan  and  Antimony 

Take  of— 
Ipecacuan,  in  jiowder  .       ,  .20 
Tartarated  antimony  .       .  .11 
]\I1.\.   One  for  a  dose. 

4.  Of  Galls  and  Tannic  Acid. 

Talce  of— 
Galls,  in  powder 

Tannic  acid  .... 
Bicarbonate  of  soda     .       .  . 
Jlix.   One  for  a  dose. 

5.  Of  Kino  and  Alum. 

Take  of— 

I'owdcr  of  kino  and  opium  . 
Alum  ..... 
Mi.\.    One  for  a  dose. 


SUPPOSITORIES. 
1.  Of  Opium. 


,TS. 

;r. 


S  grs 
1  gr. 
1  gr. 


.T  gr- 
2  srs 


Take  of 
Opium,  in  pouder 
Hard  -i'a|i  . 


2  jirs 
20  L'rs 
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Abdomen,  wounds  of,  96. 
Acid,  nitric,  as  u  dressing,  50. 
Accommodation  f(jr  wounded,  15. 
Accompanying  troops  into  action,  13. 
Acupressure,  207. 
Affections  of  stumps,  198. 
Aitken's,  Professor,  definition  of  pyaemia, 
240. 

Alcock  on  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  thigh,  123. 

„     on  wounds  of  joints,  140. 

„     on  periods  for  amputation,  151. 
Alcohol  as  a  dressing,  51. 
Anaisthesia,  151. 

American  treatment  of  chest  wounds,  83. 
.\mputatlon  for  tetanus,  225. 

„         proper  periods  for,  15.T. 
„         cases  demaniliiig  It,  157. 
different  methods,  160, 
double,  15H. 

at  the  shoulder-joint,  101. 

of  the  arm,  161. 
„         of  the  arm  above  elbow,  111). 
„         through  the  clbow-loint,  165. 
„        of  tlie  forearm,  165, 

at  the  wrist-joint,  167. 
„         of  metacarpal  bones,  1 6a. 
„         of  inde.t  and  little  flnKer.s,  168. 
,,         of  a  whole  linger,  169. 

through  the  second  phalanx, 
169. 

„         of  a  distal  phalanx,  169. 

attheh!p-jolnt(Msfraiic's),  109. 
do.     do.     (duthrle's),  170. 
„  do.     do,  (Kergusscin's),  171, 

„         of  thr'  thigh,  similar  to  Ver- 
mal's,  171. 


Amputation  of  the  thigh  by  Ihe  antcro- 

posterior  flap  operation,  173. 
„         through  the  condyles  of  the 

femur  (Syme's),  175. 
„         through   the  condyles  of  the 

femur  (Garden's),  175. 
„        through  the  knee,  with  anterior 

and  posterior  flaps,  175. 
„         of  the  leg  through  the  calf,  177. 
„  „       by  a  sliigle  flap,  1 77. 

„  „       by     the  ■  circular 

meihod,  177. 
„         at  the  ankle-joint  (Syme's),  177. 
„        through  the  tarsus  (Choparl's), 

179. 

„         of  all   the   metatarsal  bones 

(Key's),  179. 
„         of  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 

toe,  180. 

„         of  metatarsal  bone  of  little 
too,  IKO. 

„         of  the  distal  iihalau.K  of  Ihe 

great  toe,  Iso. 
„         of  lesser  toes,  second,  third,  and 

fourth,  1«0. 
„         by  Teal's  method,  IMl. 
Aneurism,  traumatic,  208. 
„        dilfu.sed,  208. 

circumscribed,  208. 
Aneurismal  enlargement  of  stuiup'i,  199. 

varlx,  209 
Ankle,  aniputaticju  ut,  178. 
„     excision  of,  192. 
„     wounds  of,  M,H. 
Antiseiitlcs,  267. 

Anieri(]r  splints,  N.  I!.  Suiilh's,  131, 
Anus,  arllllcial,  106. 
„     Wounds  of.  HI, 
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Appareil  Bonnet,  134. 
Appia's  fracture  apparatus,  33. 
Arm,  fractures  of,  117. 

„  amputation  of,  164. 
Arnica  as  a  dressing,  5 1 . 
Arrow  wounds,  52. 

„     head3,  extraction  of,  53. 
Artificial  anus,  106. 
Arteries  of  neclc,  wounds  of,  77. 

„      Velpeau's  opinion  on,  201. 

„      punctured,  208. 

„      wounded,  199. 

„      torsion  of,  206. 

„      ligature  of,  210. 
.\stragalus,  excision  of,  194. 
.Mrupine  in  wounds  of  tlie  eye,  74. 


B. 

I5.\KEK,  A.  E.,  on  tetanus,  231. 

Ji.dl,  velocity  of,  influencing  a  wound,  44. 

liandages,  17,  45. 

„      flannel,  13. 

„      insufficient  supply  of,  17. 

„      each  soldier  to  curry  one,  17. 

„      Esmarch's,  17. 
Barns  to  accommodate  wounded,  15. 
Ballingall  on  wounds  of  the  intestines,  102. 

„  „  lungs,  83. 

Barton  on  bran  for  putting  up  fractures,  139. 
Baths,  267. 

„    for  wounds,  Esmarch's,  46. 
Bayonet  wounds,  52. 

„     for  an  extemporary  splint,  22. 
Base  of  the  skull,  fracture  of,  57. 
Bavarian  method  of  plaster  of  Paris  bandage, 
30. 

Beef,  essence  of,  for  wounded,  13. 

„    tea  for  wounded,  1 7. 
Brits  for  oxtonipovary  stretchers,  7. 
Bell  on  wounds  of  the  intestines,  100. 
Bed  sores,  220. 
Belladonna  in  tetanus,  225. 
Bill's  arrow-head  extractor,  53. 
Billroth  on  plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  26. 

,,       duties  at  the  bandage  places,  16. 
Birlcett,  J.,  on  wounds  of  the  pelvis,  111. 
Ulankets  for  extemporary  stretchers,  (j,  10. 
lllad'lev,  prolrusion  I'l',  im). 


Bladder,  wounds  of,  113. 

„     missiles  lodged  in,  113. 
Bloodless  operation,  159. 
Bloody  tumours  of  scalp,  55. 
Blood  in  cavity  of  chest,  si. 
Bones,  injury  of,  115. 

„     excision  of,  196. 
Boots,  badly  fitting,  2. 
Boards  for  extemporary  splints,  20. 
Box  splints,  for  fractures  of  leg,  137,  139. 
Brandy  for  wounded,  13. 
Brancard  (Swinburne's),  32. 
Brain,  secondary  consequences  in  injury  of. 
67. 

„    inflammation  of,  67. 

„    suppuration  of,  67. 

„     hernia  of,  67. 
Bran  for  extemporary  p.ads,  26,  139. 
Bryant  on  Pirogoff's  amputation,  1S2. 
Brodie  on  extraction  of  bullets  from  skull, 

62.  ; 
Brushwood  for  splints,  26. 
Butcher's  splint  for  excision  of  the  knee,  190. 

„      on  excision  of  knee,  192. 
Bullet  extractors,  42. 

„    explorers,  39. 

„    lodged  in  bone,  42. 

„    found  near  the  skin,  42. 

„     wound  of  chest,  87. 

„    in  cavity  of  cliest,  88. 
Bromine  in  hospital  gangrene,  232. 


Cacolets,  Appia's  opinion  on,  10. 
Cacolet  bed,  „  10. 

Calf  of  leg,  amputation  tlirough,  177. 
Candles  required  by  surgeon,  13. 
Cane  splints,  24. 
Cannon-shot  wounds,  36. 
Carden's  amputation  at  the  knee,  175. 
Carded  oakum  a.s  a  dressing,  51. 
Carbolized  low         „  51. 
Cnrholized  spray.  Lister's.  158. 
Carbolic  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  50. 
Carts  for  carriage  of  wounded,  9. 
Carriage  of  wounded  on  .■itretchers,  2, 
Cataplasms,  268. 
Caiislics,  268. 
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Cauterization  in  liasmorrliage,  207. 

„         for  hospital  gangrene,  232. 
v  Uiaqjie,  51. 
C'beelcs,  ivounds  of,  H. 
Cliest  wounds,  79. 

„         penetrating,  79. 

„  use  of  probes  in,  80. 

extraneous  bodies  in,  88. 
I  'bisbulm  on  cbest  wounds,  84. 
t;iiisUolm's  treatmeu  t  of  gun-sbot  wounds,  5 1 . 
I  bluroform,  151. 

„         in  tetanus,  226. 
i^'bopart's  amputation,  179. 
Churclies  to  accommodate  wounded,  15. 
•  'haff  for  extemporary  pads  or  cusbions,  20. 
rbloride  of  lime  aa  a  disinfectant,  50. 

„       zinc  „  50. 

Classification  of  injuries,  258. 

„  operations,  2G3. 

(  'lavicip,  excision  of,  181. 
Collyria,  2G8. 

Comforts,  medical  inspection  of,  2. 
i  .'ompounil  fractures,  115. 
Compression  of  the  brain,  GI. 

„  spinal  cord,  103. 

Concussion  of  the  brain,  60. 

„  spinal  cord,  107. 

Conical  bullets,  wounds  Inflicted  l)y,  39. 
Constitutional  alarm,  16,  17,  152. 

,,  treatment  of  wounded,  152. 

(Jontre-coup,  fractures  by,  57. 
Contused  wounds,  38. 

Cooper,  Sir  A.,  on  depressed  fracture  of  cra- 
nium, 56. 

''ooper,  Mr.  .S.,  on  transport  in  fracture  of 

the  thigh,  121. 
f'ooking-places  in  camp,  251. 
Cordials  lor  woimded,  17. 
(,'orli,  sliavitiKs  of,  for  extemporary  pads,  26. 
Cotton-wool  for  pads,  26. 

„         for  dressing  wounds,  52. 
Cripps'3  method  for  bloodless  operation,  160. 
Cubic  space  for  wounded,  51. 
(.'usbions,  materials  for,  20. 


D. 

I  iKCOi moNS,  200. 
I'emartiuay  on  tetanus,  22i). 


Depression  of  cranium,  66. 
Desault's  purse,  82. 
rte  ^Vilde's  explorer,  42. 
Diagnosing  tablet  or  card,  15. 
Diaphragm,  wounds  of,  93. 
Diets,  scale  of,  for  fixed  hospitals,  256. 
„     for  wounded  on  the  field,  255. 
I  Dieulafoy's  aspirator  for  empyema,  94. 

Disarticulation,  operation  for,  157. 
i  Discharge  from  gun-shot  wonnds,  44. 
Dislocation  of  spine,  108. 
Distribution  of  wounded,  15. 
Disinfectants,  50. 
Drinking-cup  for  wounded,  13. 
Dress  of  soldier,  acquaintance  with,  2. 
Draughts  (antispasmodic),  269. 

„       fastringent),  269. 

„       (cathartic),  269. 

„       (antacid),  270. 

,,       (anthelmintic),  270. 

„       (diaphoretic),  270. 
Drops  (eye),  270. 
Duncan's  rattan  splint,  24. 
Dupuytrcn  on  the  use  of  probes  hi  chest 
wounds,  81. 

„       on  the  actual  cautery  in  hospital 
gangrene,  231. 

„       on  classification  of  sequestra,  127. 
Duties  of  tlie  surgeon  at  first  lino  of  surgical 

assistance,  15. 
Dwelling-houses  for  woimded,  15. 


Kah,  wounds  of,  73. 
Kcbymosis  in  cliest  wounds,  81. 
Elbow,  amputation  Ibrougb,  105. 

„     Joint,  excision  of,  181. 

,,        „     wounds  of,  143. 
I'Uectric  explorers,  42. 
Elcctiiarles,  269. 

Kmphysema  in  wounds  of  the  cbest,  SO,  89. 
„  „         larynx,  77. 

„  „         intestine,  97. 

Empyema,  94. 
lOncmala  (nutritive),  271. 
„       (purgative),  271. 
,,       (sedative),  271. 
I  Kngiigemcnl,  duties  of  surgfou  after,  IC, 
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Ergotine,  Langenbeck's  solution,  208. 
Jirichsen  on  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  5S. 
„      on  fractures  of  lowtr  jaw,  7.'i. 
„       on  plcurltis  in  chest  wounds,  86. 
„      on  extraneous   bodies   in  chest 

wounds,  89. 
„      on  rupture  of  the  liver,  97. 
„      on  protruded  intestine,  99. 
„      on  indications  for  excision,  141. 
„      on  method  of  stitching  w'unnds  of 

the  Intestine,  103.  I 
„      on  injury  of  the  spine,  107. 
„      on  incisions  in  cellulo-uutaneous 

erysipelas,  237. 
„       on  ligature  of  arteries,  210. 
ICrlclisen's  splint  for  compound  fracture  of 
the  thigh,  134. 
„         „       for  excision  of  tlie  hip- 
joint,  1S8. 

Krysipelas,  235. 

i;sniarch'.s  triangular  bandage,  U. 
„  fo(jt  and  arm  baths,  4U. 
.,        irrigator,  47. 

„        splint  for  fracture  of  Ihe  thigli, 
133. 

„        splint  for  excision  of  the  elbow, 
143. 

„        splint  for  excislun  of  the  wrisl, 
144. 

„        .tpliiit  for  excision  of  llie  anl;le, 
195. 

„        bloodless  operation,  I  ■'■9. 

„        tourniquet,  204. 
Essence  of  beef  for  wounded,  13. 
lO.viisious,  indications  for.  Ml. 
JCxcision  of  tlie  ankle,  192. 

„       of  the  astragalus,  194. 
of  tlie  clavicle,  isl. 

,,       of  I  lie  elbow-joint,  I  s  i. 

„       of  the  eye,  197. 

„       of  the  carpul  ends  of  the  bones  of 
forearm,  185. 

„       of  the  knee-joint,  l.s9. 

„      of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  183.  1 

„       of  the  head  of  Ihe  femur,  18T.  ! 

,,      of  the  OS  calcis,  194.  i 

,,       of  the  scapula,  184. 
of  shaft  of  bones,  19G. 

„      of  iLinsal  bonos.  I9:>,  1 


Excision  of  the  wrist,  185. 

„       of  the  wrist  Lister's  method'),  186. 
Exfoliation  of  bone  in  stumps,  198 
Examination  of  wounded,  15,  39. 
li.\temporary  transport,  6. 

„         splints,  19,  26. 
filters,  254. 

„         pads  and  cushions,  2G. 

„         tourniquets,  204. 
Extraneous  bodies  in  wounds,  39. 
Extractors  of  bullets.  42. 
Explorers  of  bullets,  41. 
l';.xlremitles,  wounds  of,  115. 
i\yp,  wounds  of,  74. 
Eyelids,  wounds  of,  73. 
ICyeball,  excision  of,  197. 


F. 

Fact.,  wounds  of,  70. 
Fayrcr  on  tetanus,  226. 

„     on  osteo-myelifis,  245.  246,  248. 
Femur,  gun-shot  fractures  of,  121. 

JIamilton's  method  of  treating,  129. 
„     vStromeyer's  ditto,  123. 
„     rir(W<li''s  ditto,  124. 
„     Guthrie's  ditto,  128. 
„     Ilodgen's  ditto,  129. 
„     Smith's,  Nathan,  ditto,  131. 
.,    Esmarch's  ditto,  133. 

Erichsen's  <litto,  131. 
,,     S.irazin's  ditto,  136. 

lleiiueii's  o])in:on  on  :.;un->li"t  fr.i."- 
tures  of,  122. 
..     .Mcock's  ditto,  123. 
I'ield,  preparations  for,  13. 
Kilters,  254. 

Fin;;ers,  wounds  of,  120. 

amputation  of,  168. 
First  line  of  surgical  a.ssistance,  in. 

„    wounded  to  be  relieved,  16. 
Fomentations,  271. 
Foot,  dis;\lticulation  of,  177. 
Footsoreiu'ss,  250. 
Foot,  wounds  of,  149. 
Forearm,  wounds  of,  120. 

„       amputation  of,  165. 
Foreign  bodies  In  chest.  87. 
Formulary  of  picscriplioii-,  267, 
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Fric  urps  at  fir^t  line  of  sui-gical  asslst- 
aiici*,  15. 

'■"r.ictures  of  the  upper  extremities,  22,  117. 

„      of  tlie  lower  extremities,  19,  121. 

„       of  the  cranium,  62. 

of  the  base  of  tlio  skull,  5". 

„       of  the  spine,  lOS, 

„       of  the  humerus,  117. 
of  the  radius,  120. 

,,       of  the  femur,  121. 

of  tibia  and  fibula,  137. 

„      partial,  116. 
Fra?er  on  inflammation  of  the  lungs-',  b6. 
Krei'zins  mixtures,  273. 
Kn)?t-bites,  amputation  in,  220. 
Fuel  required  for  \voundc<l,  15. 
Fungus  cerebri,  67. 


(i. 

(i.\Xi.Ri;NE,  2 IS. 
Gangrene  of  the  lung,  91. 

intestine,  100. 
Gangrene,  hospital,  223. 
Garbles,  271. 
Geninils,  wounds  of,  1  l-l. 
Glyrerlne  as  a  dressing,  51. 
Goldsmith  on  the  use  of  bromine  in  lios- 

pital  gangrene,  232. 
Gooeli's  splint  for  exci.sion  of  the  knee,  191. 
Gordon,  C.  A.,  on  wounds  of  the  knee- 
joint,  1 17. 
on  wound  of  the  cliest,  87. 
„  on  Swinburne's  brancard,  32. 

on  iiilicate  of  potash  i)andages, 
25. 

„         description  of  "appareil  Hon- 
net,"  131. 
Gi.s.-olin  on  septlca-nila,  243. 
Great-coals  for  extempore  stretchers,  S. 
Gross's  metliod  for  excision  of  hip,  1H7. 
Gnerin  on  treatment  of  wounds,  5'2. 
Gun-shot  wound.s,  41, 

„  treatment  of,  45. 

Giithrie  on  band.ige-«,  45. 

„       on  excision  of  the  ankle-johit,  193. 
,,       on    depressed    fractures    of  the 
cranium,  62. 
on  Wounds  of  eyeliils,  71. 


Guthrie  on  wounds  of  Umgs,  S3. 

,,      on  hernia  of  Inn^',  91. 

„      on  protrusion  ol  omentum,  99. 

,,       on  wounds  of  intestine,  102. 

„      on  balls  in  pelvis,  112. 

,,      on  fractures  of  the  tlugli,  128. 

„      on  fractures  of  the  humerus,  117. 

„       on  wounds  of  the  hip-joint,  M.'i. 
Gutta-percha  splints,  23,  71. 

IT. 

H^BMOiiKHAGu,  primary,  199.  ' 

intennediary,  201. 
,,  secondary,  201. 

.,  parencliymatous,  201. 

„  cases  of,  to  be  first  relieved, 

16.' 

„  in  chest  wounds,  81. 

„  in  abdominal  wounds,  98. 

„  from  compound  fracture  of 

the  leg,  139. 
„  from  stumps,  201. 

„  venous,  208. 

.,  means  for  suppressing,  203. 

Hamilton,  U.S.A.,  on  salivation,  72. 

„      on  wounds  of  the  head  of  tlie 

femur,  145. 
„      on  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  femur, 

r25,  129. 
„      on  ditto  of  the  leg,  138. 
„      on  bromine  in  lio.spital  gangrene, 
232. 

,,       on  bandages,  45. 
Hummocks  for  transport,  6,  14. 
I  land,  wounds  of,  120. 
Hainiover,  I'rofessor,  on  resection,  Ml. 
Hay  ropes  for  stretchers,  7. 
Head  injuries,  55. 
Heart  wounds,  92. 
Ilennen  on  wounds  of  cranium,  62, 

„     on  liicmorrlmgc  from  lunijs,  83. 

on  gun-sliot  fractures  of  thigh,  12'J. 

„     on  wounds  of  the  liip-Joint,  145. 

„     on  hosjiital  gangrene,  228, 
Hermetically  sealing  woinids  of  cliest,  87. 
Hernia  of  tlie  Inng,  91 . 

brain,  07. 
Hey's  amputation,  179. 
Hip-joint,  injiirks  of,  1 15. 
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Illp-Joint,  amputation  at,  169. 

„       excLBion  of,  187. 
Hodgcn's  splinis,  129. 
Hc.llow  bullet,  effects  of,  39. 
Holstou  on  the  use  of  the  trephine,  63. 
Holston's  chisel,  64. 
Horn  shavings  for  pads,  26. 
Hospital  gangrene,  228. 
Howard  on  hernieticuUy  scaling  wouncN,  87. 
Humerus,  injuries  of  head  of,  M2. 

„        excision  of  head  of,  183. 

„        gun-shot  fractures,  117, 
J  luuter  on  the  use  of  probes,  39. 

on  gun-shot  wounds,  44. 
Hydrothorax,  95. 
Hypodermic  syringes,  17. 
HjTJodennic  injections  of  morpliia,  17.- 
M  „         ergotine,  208. 


Ice  for  wounds,  45. 
„  in  hairaorrhage,  207. 
Incised  wounds,  37. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain,  07. 

„         of  stumps,  193. 
Infusions,  272. 
Inhalations,  272. 
Injections,  272. 
Injuries  of  the  head,  55. 
Instruments,  preservation  of,  2. 
Jntercostjil  arteries,  ha'morrhage  from,  82. 
Intestines,  wounds  of,  100. 
Iodine  as  a  disinfectant,  51. 
Iron  perchloride,  208. 
Iron,  persulphate  of,  in  lia-niorrhage,  207. 
Irrigation,  48. 


Jatv,  lower,  wounds  of,  71. 


K. 


Kidney,  rupture  of,  97. 
Kitchens  in  camp,  251. 
KnapsftclvS  for  stretchers,  1 1 . 
„       for  splints,  20. 


Knapsack  Iroards  for  splints,  21. 
Knee-joint,  wounds  of,  lie. 

„       incised  wounds  of,  14?. 

„       amputation  through,  175. 

„        excision  of,  189. 
Knot,  reef,  210. 


liACiiRVJtAi,  bones  and  sac,  75. 
Lacerated  wounds.  37. 
Ladder  as  a  stretcher,  10. 
Lance  wounds,  52. 
Lances  for  stretchers,  10. 
Langenbeck  on  wounds  of  the  ankle-joint, 
148. 

„        on  wounds  of  the  knee-joint, 
148. 

„        on  ergotine  in  hajmorrhage,  208. 
Larynx,  wounds  of,  77. 
Tenths  for  extemporary  splints,  2G. 
lyiitrincs,  253. 
Leather  for  splints,  20. 
Lecomte's  prob?,  41. 
Leg,  fr.ictures  of,  137. 
„    amputation  of,  170. 
„    extemporarj-  splints  for,  20. 
Lcgouest  on  the  use  of  the  trephine,  65. 

„       on  wounds  of  the  hip-joint.  146. 

1,  „  knee-joint,  147. 

„      on  indications  for  excision,  142. 
Ligature,  ajiplication  of,  210. 

„       of  aort  i,  216. 

„  .axillary  artery.  212. 

„  bracliial  artery,  213. 

„  common  carotid  artery,  211. 

„  external  carotid  artery,  211. 

„  gluteal  artery,  214. 

„  common  iliac  artery,  214. 

„  external  Iliac  artery,  214. 

„  internal  Iliac  artery,  214. 

„  innoniinata  iirtery,  211. 

„  lingual  artery,  211. 

„  subclavi.m  artery,  211. 

„  radial  artery,  213. 

„  popliteal  artery,  215. 

„  peroneal  artery,  216. 

„  anterior  tibial  artery,  216. 

„  posterior  tibial  artery,  216. 
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Ligature  of  ulnar  artery,  213. 

Jjime,  chloride  of,  as  a  disiufectaiit,  50. 

1  Inlments,  273. 

Lint,  each  soldier  to  carry  a  piece,  17. 
Lisfranc'3  amputation  at  hip-joint,  169. 
Lister  on  excision  of  wrist,  186, 
Lister's  carbolic  spray,  158. 
Liston  on  tetanus,  225. 
Lithotomy,  operation  of,  217. 
Lceffler  on  resection  of  joints.  Ml. 
Longmore's  explorer,  42. 
Longmore,  Prof.,  on  airriage  of  stretclicrs,  3. 
wind  balls,  38. 

„  exploring  wounds,  40. 

„  the  use  of  the  trephine,  63. 

„  hremorrhage  from  the  lungs,  83. 

„  wounds  of  the  intestine,  102. 

„  partial  fractures,  116. 

„  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  1 16. 

„  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  femur, 

123. 

„  osteo-myelitis,  215,  247. 

Liebreicli's  explorer,  42. 
Lungs,  wounds  of,  .'<0. 

„      h.^'morrhage  from,  82. 

„     hernia  of,  91, 

M. 

JIacCormac  on  torsion  of  arteries,  206. 
„        on  Htromeyer's  pad,  118. 
„        on  Esmarch's  splint  for  resec- 
tion of  wrist,  144. 
„        on  py.-nmia,  242. 
;\Iaolonalir3  ambulance  lift,  14. 
Macleod  on  ha-morrbage  from  tlio  lungs,  83. 
,,      on  fractures  of  femur,  125. 
„     on  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  146. 
Maggots  in  stumps,  159. 
Manloy  on  extemporary  transport,  12. 
Mariner's  compass  for  exploring,  42. 
Metatarsal  bones,  amputation  of,  17!). 

„       bono,  groat  toe,  removal  of,  180. 
„       bone,  little  toe,  removal  of,  180. 
Mixtures,  alterative,  274. 
„       sedative,  275. 
„       antacid,  270. 
„       antispasmodic,  275. 
„       astringent,  270. 
„       cathartic,  270. 


Mixtures,  diaphoretic,  276. 

„       diuretic,  276. 

„       e.xpectorant,  277. 

„       stimulant,  277. 
MoflBtt's  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  27. 
Moore,  Sanford,  on  pyaemia,  210. 
Mott's  tourniquet,  204. 
Morgan's  ether  inhaler,  152. 
Morphia  for  relief  of  wounded,  17,  45. 
Morphia  solution,  composition  of,  17. 
Mortification,  218. 
Mouth,  wounds  of,  75. 
Muir,  Sir  W.,  on  wounds  of  the  lungs,  85. 


IT. 

Nkck,  wounds  of,  76. 

Necrosis  of  stump,  193. 

Nelaton's  probe,  41. 

Nerves,  wounds  of,  150. 

Neudurfer'a  plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  30. 

Nitrate  of  silver  as  a  disinfect;uil,  50. 

Nitric  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  50. 

Non-penetrating  wounds  of  chest,  79. 

„        „  of  abdomen,  96. 

Nose,  injuries  of,  74. 


0. 

OAKUJr  as  a  dressing,  51. 

(Esophagus,  wounds  of,  77. 

Oil  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  45. 

Ointments,  278. 

Omentum,  protrusion  of,  99. 

Operations,  classification  of,  263. 

Opium  for  wounds,  45. 

„     in  poritonllis,  100. 

„     smoking  for  tetanus,  227. 
Opbtlialmitis,  74. 
Orbit,  wounds  of,  73. 
Osteo-myelitis,  245. 

Otis,  U..S,A.,  on  excision  of  hip-joint,  145. 
Ovens,  Deld  construction  of,  251'. 


P. 

Pads,  extemporary,  26. 

I'ain  in  gun-sliot  wounds,  17,  45. 
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Paget,  Sir  J.,  on  pyivmia,  212. 

Paniiiei's,  hospital,  position  of  in  action,  13. 

Paper  for  e.xtemporar.y  pads,  26. 

Paralysis  as  a  symptom  of  injury  of  the 

spine,  108. 
Parlces,  Professor,  on  scurvy,  249. 

,,  on  footsoreness,  250. 

on  water-filters,  251. 
Patella,  wounds  of,  148. 
Partial  fractiu-es,  116. 
Pelvis,  wounds  of,  111. 
I'enctrating  wounds  of  head.  02. 

,,  of  clicst,  70. 

„  of  al)doraen,  9S. 

„  of  e.xtremitics,  39. 

I'erchloride  of  iron  for  ha'morrhage,  208. 
I'critonitis,  106. 
Perineum,  wounds  of,  114. 
Pericardium,  wounds  of,  91. 
Phagedena  gangrenosa,  228. 
Phlebitis,  238. 

Phrenic  nerve,  injuries  above,  108. 
I'isments,  278. 
Pills,  astringent,  278. 

„    cathartic,  279. 

„    alterative,  279. 

„    diuretic,  279. 

„    sedative,  279. 
Pins,  soldiers  to  be  provided  with,  17. 
Pirogoff  on  duties  at  bandaging  places,  16. 

„  on  gun-shot  fracture  of  leniur,  124. 
Pirogoff's  amputjition  of  foot,  182. 

„      plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  26. 
Plasters,  280. 

Plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  Neudorfer's,  30. 

„  Jlomtt's,  27. 

„  Bavarian  (Port's),  30. 

„  Volcer's,  3 1 . 

„  Pirogoff's,  26. 

„  }'ort's,  30. 

.,  .'>trom('yer's  ojiinioii  on,  121. 

I'leurltis.  8C. 

I'leura,  foreign  bodies  in  cavity  ol',  88. 
Pneumonia  in  cliest  wounds,  SC. 
I'ncunialic  system  of  treating  wounds,  01. 
Pneumothorax,  91. 
I'neumocele,  91 . 

Poland  on  exploring  chest  wounds,  81. 

„     on  ha-morrhage  froni  llie  lungs,  83. 
I'oles  for  extemporary  stretchers,  11. 


Polli  on  pyaemia,  242.' 
Pollock  on  wounds  of  the  intestines,  99. 
Porter,  Professor,  on  irrigation  of  stun]p.~, 
158. 

„         „         on  ligature  of  femoral 

artery,  214. 
„     G.  H.,  on  ligature  of  femoral  artery, 
215. 

„     J.  H.,  sling  for  treatment  of  bed- 
sores, 221. 
Port's  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  30. 
Position  of  soldier  in  exploring  wounds,  39. 
Potash  permanganate  as  a  disinfectant,  50. 
Potash  silicate  for  splints,  25. 
Poultices,  50. 
Powders,  280. 

Primary  operations  at  sieges,  15. 

after  engagements,  15, 16. 
I'rimary  amputation,  1 53. 
Preparations  for  tlic  field,  13. 
Probes,  41. 

Probe,  De  Wilde's,  42. 

„     Tailor's  electric,  42. 

„    l^ccomte's,  41. 

„    Liebreich's,  42. 

„  Nelaton's,  41. 
"  Probe  nippers,"  41. 
Protrusion  of  brain,  67. 

„        of  intestine,  98. 
Public  buildings  for  wounded,  15. 
Punctured  wounds,  37. 
Pya;mla,  240. 


R. 

P.MiUs,  injuries  of,  120. 
EiUtan  splint,  24. 
Rectum,  wounds  of,  114. 
Reef  knot,  210. 
Resection,  operations  for,  183. 

,,        Stromeyer's    ojiiniun    on  afler- 
trealment.  141. 

„        LtElfler's  opiidon  on,  141. 

„        Hannover's  opinion  on,  141. 
Rifles  for  extemporary  stretcliers,  7. 
Ribs,  Iractines  of.  79. 
Ropes  for  extemporary  stretchers,  9. 
Huptnre  of  liver,  97. 

stomach,  97. 
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Taipture  of  spleen,  97. 
„       kidney,  97. 


S. 


.''ai.ivatiox  in  wounds  of  the  mouth,  72. 

Sawdust  for  pads,  26. 

.Sarazin'a  splint,  136. 

Scabbard  of  sword  for  splint,  21. 

„      of  bayonet  for  splint,  22. 
.Scalp  wounds,  59. 
Scapula,  excision  of,  184. 
■Scored  splints,  23. 
Scrotum,  wounds  of,  114. 
Scurvy,  249. 
Sea-weed  for  pads,  26. 
Second  line  of  surgical  assistance,  15. 
.SoptlcjEmla,  243. 
Sequestra,  classification  of,  127. 
Shaving  of  cork  for  pads,  26. 
Shelter  for  wounded,  15. 
Shock,  17,  1.52. 

Shouldcr-Joiiit,  injuries  of,  142. 

„  amputation  at,  1 61. 

Shirts  for  extemporary  stretchers,  10. 
Silicate  of  potash  for  splints,  25. 
Skey's  operallon  on  the  wrist,  185. 

„     method  for  excision  of  tlie  liip,  187. 
Sliug  for  treatment  of  1*(1  sores,  221. 
SlouKhiiiR  ulcer,  228. 
Smith's  anterior  splint,  131. 
.Solid  bullet,  wound  inflicted  by,  39. 
Spasm  of  stump,  198. 
Spliv,  wounds  of,  107. 
.spinal  cord,  concussion  (»f,  107. 

„         crnnpn  ssion  of,  1U<. 
S|ileen,  rupture  of,  97. 
S|n)nKes,  50. 
Splint,  i-coied,  23. 

,,     wire,  23. 

„     zinc,  23. 

„     tin,  23. 

„     cane,  2 1. 

„     leather,  26. 

.,     wluilehoiie,  23. 

„     gutla-percha,  21,  71 . 

,,     I  >niicaii's,  '21. 

„     Wyalt's,  24. 

„     gauze,  23. 


Splint,  extemporary,  18. 

„     twigs  or  brushwood,  construction 

of,  26. 
„     for  lower  jaw,  72. 
„     Hamilton's,  for  humerus,  119. 
„     Hodgen'p,  for  tliigh,  129. 
,,     Stromeyer's,  ditto,  135. 
„     Sarazin's,  ditto,  136. 
„     Smitli's,  ditto,  131. 
„     lirichsen's,  ditto,  134. 
„     Krichsen's,  for  excision  of  liead  of 

femur,  188. 
„     Esmarch's,  for  fracture  of  femur,  133. 
,,         „        for  excision  of  ankle,  195. 
„  „         for      do.       elbow,  143. 

„  „         for      do.       wrist,  144. 

„  Lister's,  for  do.  do.  187. 
„  liutcher's,  for  do.  knee,  190. 
„  Watson's,  for  do.  do.  191. 
„     Goocli's,  for  do.        do.  191. 

Stimulants  for  wounded,  13,  17. 
Stitclics  for  wounded  intestine,  100,  103. 
Stomacli,  rupture  of,  97. 
Straps  for  extemporary  .stretchers,  7. 
Straw  ropes  do.  8. 

.Straw  for  extemporary  splints,  21. 
,,     for  transporting  wounded  on,  9. 
„     for  extemporary  puds,  26. 
Stretchers,  carriage  of  wounded  on,  2. 

„        extemporary,  6. 
Stromeycr  on  clicst  wounds,  S5. 
,,        on  the  tropliinc,  113. 
„       on    gun-shot  fractures  of  the 

femin-,  123. 
„       on  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  117. 
„        on  wounils  of  tin;  ankle-joint,  1  is. 
Stromeyer's  jiad  lor  Iracture  ol  humerus,  1 1 8. 
„        splint  Ibr  fraelures  of  the  lower 
extremities,  135. 
Stumiis,  washing  out  of,  15s. 

,,     the  after-lreatmcnt  of,  l.'i8. 
„     transportiuK  of,  158. 
„     allections  ol,  198. 
„     maggots  in,  159. 
„     ha'morrh.'ige  from,  201. 
"Stylet  pince,"  41. 
Styptics,  207. 
Sujipositories,  280. 
Surgical  in.strumenis,  rare  of,  2. 
Swiss  tourniquet,  205. 

U 
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Sword  wouiuls,  37,  52. 
Symc's  amputation  at  kucc,  ITS. 
„  „  ankle,  177. 


T. 

Tailoh's  electric  explorer,  42. 
Taylor's  classification  of  wounds,  258. 

„  „  operations,  263. 

Tablets  for  diagnosing,  15. 
Tarsus,  amputation  at,  179. 
Tarsal  bones,  excision  of,  195. 
Tendons,  wounds  of,  150. 
Testicles,  wounds  of,  114. 
Tetanus,  223. 

Thigh,  gun-shot  fractures  of,  121. 
„     simple  fractures  of,  121. 
„     difficulties  in  transporting  with  frac- 
ture of,  18,  121,  122. 
„     splints  for,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133. 
„     extemporary  splints  for,  19. 
Tin  for  splints,  23. 
Tongue,  wounds  of,  75. 
Torsion  of  arteries,  206. 
Tourniquet,  203. 

Mott's,  204. 
.  „        Esmarch's,  205. 
„         Swiss,  205. 
„         Volcker's,  204. 
'J'ransport,  extemporary,  6. 
Travers  on  wounds  of  intestines,  102. 
Trees,  small  branches  of,  for  extemporary 

carriage,  9. 
Trephine,  necessity  for  use  of,  62. 
„       application  of,  68. 
„       where  not  to  be  applied,  GO. 
„       in  Injuries  of  the  spine.  Ids). 
Tunics  for  extemporary  stretchers,  8. 


U. 

Urethra,  wounds  of,  114. 
Upper  extremities,  wotmds  of,  117 
Ulna,  fracture  of,  120. 


V. 

Vaghs  nerve,  injury  of,  lOT. 
Veins,  wounds  ol',  20?. 


Velpcau's  irrigator,  48. 
Volcker's  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  31. 
Veraial's  method  of  amputation  of  thigh, 
174. 

Ventilation,  51. 


W. 

Warm  b.ath  for  wounds,  47. 

„     water  for  wounded,  46. 
Water  filters,  extemporary,  254. 

„     distribution  of,  255. 

„     for  wounded,  13,  15. 
AVatson,  Sir  T.,  on  tetanus,  227. 
Watson's,  P.,  splint  for  excision  of  the  knee, 

190. 

Wire  splints,  23. 

AVind  balls,  38. 

Whalebone  splints,  23. 

Wool,  cotton,  for  dressing  wounds,  52. 

Woorali  in  tetanus,  225. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet,  on  conjtniction  of 

cooking-places,  251. 
Wounded,  accommodation  for,  15. 

„        examination  of,  39. 

„  distribution  of,  15. 
Wounds,  classification  of,  258. 

„      how  influenced,  39. 

„       exploration  of,  39. 

„      incised.  37. 

„      punctured,  37. 

,,       lacerated,  37. 

,,      contused,  38. 

„       sword,  37. 

„      lance,  52. 

„       arrow,  52. 

,,      gun-shot,  44. 

„      of  scalp,  59. 

„         face,  70. 

„         ear,  73. 

orbit,  73. 

„         eye-ball,  74. 

„         nose,  74. 

„         cheeks,  74. 

„         forehead,  74. 

„         tongue,  75. 

„         mouth,  75. 

„         neck.  76. 

Inrvnx,  77. 
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^Vounds  of  CESophagus,  11. 

„  chest,  79. 

„  pericardium,  91. 

„  heart,  92. 

„  lungs,  80. 

„  diaphragm,  93. 

,,  abdomen,  96. 

„  intestine,  100. 

,,  spine,  107. 

„  pelvis,  111. 

bladder,  113. 

„  perineum,  114. 

„  urethra,  114. 

„  penis,  114. 

„  scrotum,  114. 

„  testicle  and  cord,  114. 

„  anus  and  rectum,  114. 

„  extremities,  115. 

„  wrist-joiut,  144. 

„  hip-joint,  115. 


Wounds  of  knee-joint,  146. 
„         ankle-joint,  148. 
„         elbow-joint,  143. 
„         shoulder-joint,  112. 
„         patella,  148. 
„         arteries,  199,  203. 
„         veins,  208. 
Wyatt's  splint,  24.. 
Wyatt  on  septicaemia,  243. 
Wrist,  wounds  of,  144. 
„     excision  of,  185. 
„     amputation  at,  167. 
„     lismarch's  splint  for,  144. 
„     Lister's  splint  for,  187. 


Zinc  splints,  23. 
„   chloride  as  a  disinfectant,  50. 
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